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HOW TO LIVE. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


APPETITE. 

What has been said relates to the training of the body that 
it may do what the man orders. It remains to consider an- 
other form of training which has the same end, but which 
seeks the control of appetites, which, if uncontrolled, become 
masters; and control the man. 

It is from the neglect of these appetites, and from the mas- 
tery which they thus attain, that there has sprung all that 
ascetic scorn of the body to which I have alluded, and which, 
unfortunately, still has its part in education, and in too 
many of the plans of religious teachers. 

Take, as an illustration of such sway of these appetites or 
the failure to govern them, this, the story of the opium war 
in China. Keying,! a mandarin of high rank, was sent to 
Canton by the Chinese government to suppress the illicit 
trafic in opium, with the English. He began by giving a 
great dinner party. To this party he invited all the first Chi- 
nese merchants in Canton, who might be concerned in the 
traffic. It was a great honor to be invited, and they gladly 
went. When the dinner was over they expected to go home; 
but they were then courteously informed by their host that 
he should ask for their company for a longer time. Bed- 
rooms would be provided for them, and he would hope to see 
them at breakfast. In fact, he provided everything which a 
large hospitality could suggest, except opium. They could 
not have that. The next morning some of them began to 
break down for the need of it. Before a day went by, though 
they knew it was death to confess their appetite, they were 
confessing it. If he would only give them a little opium, he 
might do what he pleased with them afterward. And the 
Story says that before this terrible test was finished, every 
man of the party had broken down. Every man had gone so 
fr in this terrible indulgence that he could not live unless 
he might gratify it. They were, one and all, at Keying’s 
mercy. 

We are to look at the means for keeping appetite under 
control. In every case which can be named, the appetite 
which gains such head is God-given, and is, up to a certain 
point, necessary to maintain human life. But whether one 


speak of the desire for sleep, the desire for food, the desire 
for drink, or any other desire of the body, it may, like a pet 
leopard or a pet cobra, get the upper hand and devour or 
poison the foolish master. I will even include the case of 
the opium-eaters, for there can be no doubt that opium has 
its place. There was an English physician in India who 
said in his enthusiasm that opium was God’s best gift to 
man. 

Now, in answering the question, What are we to do with 
these appetites, I group my suggestions under two heads. 

I. I speak of the rests of the machine, for it is all-im- 
portant that you know where you are. For this, especially 
in early life, a man or woman needs certain tests. They may 
be compared to the occasional experiments which the driver 
of a locomotive makes to see where the water is in his boiler. 
If his engine has no index to teach him, he will open a vent 
ftom which will issue water or steam. He will then know 
whether the water or the steam is above that line. Now, 
strictly speaking, the man wastes force in opening this dis- 
charge; but he gains very essential knowledge. He learns 
whether the water is high enough or not. If he did not 
know, he might run on till an explosion came, and then the 
steam he had saved would not save him or any one. 

In exactly the same way, it is well for us all to test our 
bodies and the appetites which ought to be our slaves. Try 
once a month how well you feel without coffee. If you can 
do without it for two days, then you may take it up again. 
If you find you are fretful or cross because you have no 
coffee, keep on without it until you regain yourtemper. You 
do not mean to be a slave to your coffee-pot. I give just the 
same advice to smokers. For myself, I wish they would not 
smoke at all. I think the habit brings in a train of other 
habits. I fancy Keying’s opium slaves began with slavery to 
tobacco. But the injunction I give to smokers is, test your- 
self. Find out if you are slave or master. Go for a week 
without your cigar or pipe. If at the end of the week, you 
are as easy in mind and body, as good-natured, as ‘‘ well- 
balanced ”’ as you were, then you have a right to say to me 
that you were not a slave when the week began. But if you 
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cannot say this, then it is quite time that you could. If you 
find you are fretful, nervous, excited, low-spirited, un- 
easy, because a certain leaf from Virginia or from Cuba, has 
not been rolled up in a certain form, and lighted in a certain 
way, then you find that you are very near to personal slavery. 
It is quite time that you threw off that slavery, and your test 
has come none too soon. 

It was from the need of such tests of the machine, as I sup- 
pose, that the institution of religious fasts came in. Hereis 
a man who says he is in training to go into the wilderness 
and preach the gospel. If he does go, he will have to wear 
the same clothes night and day for months; he will have 
to live on the coarsest food; he will have to sleep on the 
ground. Can he doit? Let us try him before he goes. Do 


not let us send on a business of the first importance, a man 
who, when he comes to his place of work, will be whimper- 
ing and worrying because he has no roast goose and apple- 
sauce for dinner, and no feather-bed to sleep upon. 


Here, I 
think, was the origin of the rules of fasting imposed upon 
priests andmonks. And I suppose these passed from them to 
other persons who hoped to gain their sanctity. Other fasting 
originates in the remark early made, that the mind is more 
clear when people have not taken an overdose of food,— 
which the savage is very apt to take. 

Now this test of the man who offered himself for important 
duty is wholly legitimate. I know religious bodies which 
profit by it now. In most Roman Catholic institutions for 
the training of priests, the young student lives in a’ barrack 
which is by no means agreeable or luxurious. His food and 
clothes are of the simplest kind. He is never alone; he al- 
ways has one, two, or perhaps forty companions. By such 
discomforts he is trained at that age when habits are most 
easily formed. Now there are very few posts in life in which 
that man can afterward be placed, in which some of the most 
important conditions shall not be decidedly more agreeable. 
In a mission among Indians, he can have his own cabin. He 
will probably make for himself a better bed, and it will not 
be long, indeed, as he improves the civilization of the people 
under his charge, before he has better food on his table, or, 
at the least, a more varied bill of fare than he had at the sem- 
inary. That man learns something in his theological school 
which Andover, New Haven, and Auburn do not always 
teach. 

Here is the advantage in our education of young people, 
of giving them a chance togo camping out sometimes. Let 
them learn how bad the coffee is which thev make them- 
selves, and thev will not be so ant to abuse Bridget that her 
coffee is not better. Let them see how hard it is to bring the 
fried fish and the toast to the table, hot, crisp, and unburned. 
and they will not be so often discontented with the varied 
courses of their home breakfast. 

I once tried to comfort a forlorn mother whose two sons 
were going to the war, bv talking to her of the education of 
acampaign. ‘‘I should like to know what Dick and John 
are to learn,’’ said she. I said they were to learn how to eat 
their rice out of the same tin can in which thev had made 
their coffee, and to be thankful that thev had rice, coffee, and 
can. Well, she was willing to acknowledge to me that both 
of them were a little particular if the buckwheat cakes were 
cold when they came late to breakfast. When I heard of the 
young men next, when war was over, they were great 
leaders of industrv on the western frontier. 

Test yourself where you can test yourself safelv. If you 
think you will have to walk across a river on a felled pine 
tree, try walking upon a pine tree when and where there is 
no river below you. 

Is my appetite as good as it was when I was eighteen years 


old and was glad to breakfast or to dine on such food as we 
had at the boarding house in Cranberry Centre, or in the 
forecastle, when we were fishing on the banks? Or can | 
only keep good-tempered when I have turtle-soup for my dip. 
ner, with all the accessories of Delmonico's? I ought to ly 
able to answer these questions, and any test by which I cay 
answer them will be a help to me. 

II. But, alas! there are only too many instances in which yo 
experimental testisneeded. Lifehasbeenthetest. Thehys. 
band and the wife have both found that he is cross when the 
bread is sour. Or the master has found that the clerk is Jate 
at the store, that he missed the morning train which should 
have brought him in, and it proves that he cannot tumbk 
out of bed in time in the morning. Or, worst of all, John or 
James finds out that when Dick or Harry meets him on the 
street, and asks him if he will not look in at Bet’s to “hay 
a drink,’’ he does not say no. He “looks in’’ too often, and 
it is clear to all men that his appetites control him, and h 
does not control them. 

Here is the second half of our subject. How is the man, 
who should be the ruler, to regain this lost mastery ? 

1. In the first place, he must try. He must want to doit, 
Nobody else is going to do it for him. 

Here I think we may generally trust him. I think that 
in the effort to reform intemperate men, we generally waste 
time on this part of the business. My experience has been 
that no man knows the curse and tenor of drunkenness more 
thoroughly than the drunkard himself does. 

I was once lecturing in a course on the ‘‘ Divine Method of 
Human Life.’ In the course, one lecture was announced 
this very subject of ‘‘ Appetite.’’ That was the whole announce 
ment. Nothing was said of temperance or intemperance, ex- 
cept as that one word indicated it. When I rose to speak, I 
saw at once, in my audience, three men who had never been 
at any of the other lectures. Nor did they ever come to any 
of the after lectures of the course. I knew in an instant why 
they came. ‘They did not know each other. They had come 
without any mutual communication. But, as it happened,] 
knew them. Each of the three had broken down in intem 
perance. Each of the three had pushed to that terrible 
verge which is called delirium tremens, and they knew what 
that is. Each of them had seen this word ‘‘ Appetite” in 
the newspaper, and he knew only too well what that is. 
Each of these men had come round to hear me speak, in the 
faint hope that I might know or suggest something which 
he did not know for the control of appetite. I believe that 
you will find something of that sort to be the case with al- 
most all intemperate men, perhaps with all of them. They 
are, of course, men of weak will. That is only another way 
for saying that their appetites master them. But it does noi 
follow that they are such fools that they do not regret the 
mastery, and do not wish to overthrow the master. They 
are often foolishly self-reliant. I said to such a man one day: 
‘You will never succeed in conquering this temptation, un- 
less you ally yourself to other people in the matter, unless 
you gain the help of sympathy and coGperation.’’ He an- 
swered very proudly that I did not know what I was talking 
about. He had seen the folly of drinking, much more thor 

























oughly than I had, and he knew more of it. He had re solved. 


That was enough. He should never touch liquor again. 
And he wanted no one to help him in that resolution. 0! 
all which, the result was, that, before a month was over, he 
was arrested as a drunkard in the street ; and it needed but 


a little more time to bring about the fourth and fifth acts ol 
that tragedy,—his divorce from his wife, and his death i 


delirium tremens. 
2. But I am not writing simply of intemperate people. 
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am writing for and of all people who cannot control bodily 


I was once sitting in a large circle of ministers 


” 
’ 


appetite. 
who were discussing the central questions regarding “‘ sin 


and discussing them most eagerly. I turned suddenly upon 
the moderator, and said: ‘‘ Why do we talk about sin f Let 
us apply what you say to sins. What was the last s’z which 
vou consciously committed? Does what you say apply to 
that sin ? 

He is one of the truest men in this world. And he was 
then. He replied at once: ‘‘That is good. I will tell you. 
{ was thinking, when I spoke, that I lay in bed this morn- 
ing full ten minutes, when I knew perfectly well that I ought 
to be up and making ready for the day.”’ 

As he spoke every man in the room laughed. And I think 
that thirteen men,—consecrated and true men,—confessed 
that the appetite or temptation they had had in mind, in all 
thev had said, was this wish of ‘‘a little sleep, a little slum- 
ber, a little folding of the hands to sleep.”’ 

Now I have said already,—in the second paper of this 
series, what I think of sleep, and how highly I prize it. 
All the more am I sure that a man must hold the love of it 
under his absolute control. He must determine. Remem- 
ber that determine is a better word than resolve. He is to fix 
aterm for sleep. He is to fix it, and, where he has fixed it 
itis to remain fixed. Let me take my illustration then from 
this temptation which troubled the fourteen ministers. 

You have fixed your moment for rising. It is to be at 6:30, 
or is to be at 7:00. Now the fact that you say at 9:00 to-night 
that you will rise in the morning at 7:00 will help. But that 
alone will not control. Analyzed, what happens is this. 
You say: ‘I, John Jones, at 9:00 in the evening, being of 
sound, disposing mind and good memory and health, resolve 
that I will rise from bed at 7:00.’’ If this is all, there is noth- 
ing to make sure that at 7:00 you do not say: ‘‘I, John 
Jones, being of sound, disposing mind and good memory 
and health, resolve that I will not rise till 8:00." You have 
nothing, so far, outside yourself, against which to push your 
oar. When you are in a boat, you can pry against the wa- 
ter,—and so your boat goes along. You lift your oar into 
the air to bring it back, and that motion does not send the 
boat backward. But when you are in a balloon, you have 
nowater. It is all air. You move your paddle forward, and 
then you have to move it back, and you do not move the bal- 
loon at all. John Jones must find something outside him- 
self for his oar to push against. 

You will find then, if six people agree that they will 
breakfast together, and that no one shall begin until all 
meet, that they will hold very closely to their agreement. 
There is then a contract which John Jones has made with X 
and Yand Zand Aand B. Yes, I know that he may be so 
selfish, which is to say so far gone, that he will sacrifice 
them all; but the chances are greatly the other way. If he 
is so far gone, here is a very acute case of disease, worth his 
consideration and theirs. 

Here, then, is another case, where we find out, as we have 
done, the value of the ‘‘together.’’ We find out once more 
that man is a gregarious animal. We find out why the Sav- 
lour speaks to us so often in the plural number, —why we 
pray to “‘our’’ Father,—why the communion of men and 
women with each other is urged so steadily by all the mas- 
ters of life. We find out that we are to bear each other's 
burdens. We find out what dear Owen Feltham? meant 
when he said: ‘I think that man will never go to heaven, 
who thinketh to go thither alone.” 

You are to make yourself, in some way, a part of the com- 
paly,—a partner in its concern. When morning comes, and 
the bed is so warm, and the pillow is so soft, and you are so 
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lazy, you are not tosay: ‘‘ Really, I would rather stay here 
than have warm coffee,”’ or, ‘‘ really, I would rather stay here 
than take the train at 8:00.’’ You are to say: ‘‘I must be 
dressed at 7:30, or I shall disappoint Tom or Mary or Philip, 
or I shall fail in my appointment with Seth or Salome.”’ 
The partnership breaks down, if one of the partners fails 
and you do not mean to be that partner. 

3. Here is the place where I ought to speak of diminish- 
ing temptation while one strengthens will. The Saviour 
places this part of duty first. He tells us to pray that we 
may not be led into temptation. He knows that when 
the spirit is willing the flesh is weak. 

Fitzwilliam says, and I think it is true, that many a man 
has strength of will enough to kick the bed-clothes off, when 
he has not strength of will enough to leave the bed while 
they are on. That is a good illustration of a man’s power 
over the temptations which environ him. The Duke of 
Wellington went so far as to sleep on a narrow camp-bed- 
stead, to the very end of his life. ‘‘ When a man needs to 
turn over,’’ he said, ‘‘ it is time for him to turn out.’”’ I think 
this goes too far. But the theory of the duke is the right 
one. He did not mean to be led into temptation. 

And here is the ground I take, in the steady battle against 
the saloon in our villages and cities and against the open bar. 
I do not think that we ought to put temptation in the way 
of boys or girls who have never been tempted, or of weak 
men or women, and, indeed, I know no men and women who 
are not weak. So I say, that the public ought not to sell 
liquor to be used away from home, ‘‘to be drunk on the 
premises,’’ as the licenses say. ‘fo which the theorists re- 
ply that I am limiting the citizen in his natural rights. 
John Stuart Mill,’ for instance, says that if a private man 
wishes to be drunk he has a right to be drunk,—that, if he is 
not an officer of the state, the state has no right to control 
him. I think Mr. Mill doubts whether a man has not aright 
to commit suicide, though he does not, I believe, express 
himself clearly here. ‘To all which I reply that, in sup- 
pressing the open bar, the state does not open this question 
of a man’s or a woman's right to bea drunkard. The state 
says simply, that it will not put temptation in the way of 
boys and girls, who are certainly under its care; nor of men 
and women, who, having been tempted, have failed and 
fallen, to the great injury of the state, as well as of them- 
selves. The state will limit their temptations as far as it 
may. 

I was once, when under age, so that I could not well com- 
mand, on a pedestrian excursion, in the wilderness of Maine. 
Before we started, an admirable guide,—I hope he lives to 
read these lines,—came to tell me what stores he had laid in 
for the tramp. ‘‘I have bought no liquor,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
young gentlemen must provide what you want.’’ I said 
that none of the ‘‘young gentlemen’’ used liquor, but I 
said, what I would not say now, ‘‘ You will take what you 
need.’’ ‘‘Ah!”’ said he, ‘‘no men take liquor into the woods. 
When lumber men go into their camp they take the best 
of pork and the best of flour, but they take no liquor. If 
you ever have to work on a drive of logs, Mr. Hale, with 
eleven other men, if you are all to be drowned because one 
of them has not his wits about him, you will take care that 
that man has no liquor.’’ This was said to me in the year 
1841. He added, that when the men came home in the 
spring and were paid off, they might drink; but they could 
not afford to have any one in the company drink while they 
were dependent on each other. I have fancied, that in this 
lumberman’s reasoning might be found the origin of the 
‘* Maine Law.”’ 

To return; whatever the appetite you have to master, re- 
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duce the temptations in whatever way you can. Recollect 
how you broke down last, and put out of the way, in advance, 
the temptation that was too much for you then. A second 
victory in such a thing is generally easier than the first. 

4. Do not talk too much of your temptation, and do not 
think of it too much. Overcome evil with good. If you 
have been reading low books, put them into the fire and 
provide yourself with the best books. Do not put them on 
the shelf, and do not sell them at auction. Sacrifice must 
come in with your determination. 

5. And this implies that you think of others more than 
you think of yourself. To return to the trial, always pres- 
ent, of intemperance. The chief of a great Washingtonian 
Home told me that he never knew a man break up habits of 
intemperance, while he only tried to break up his own. He 
must try to break up some other man’s. He must be think- 
ing of that other man, caring for him, praying for him, work- 
ing forhim. Then his own temptations become less and less, 
and his will stronger and stronger. The history of the ori- 
gin of the Washingtonian Movement in Baltimore illustrates 
this perfectly, and may be studied to great advantage. 
Gough, Hawkins, and the rest saved themselves by forget- 
ting themselves and trying to save others. 

6. To go back to the first principles again; all you have 
done by your resolution, even if you call it a determination, 
is to empty your house and clean it. You have cleaned it, 
and you have garnished it. You have bought flowers for it. 
You have sent for new furniture. Very pretty furniture it 
is. But are you fool enough to have the house empty? Do 


you not know, has not the Master told you, that the devil 
you turned out will come and knock at the door? And if the 
door is = he will peep in at the window, and if the house 


is empty.“he will jump in at the window. And then he will 
open the door, and put his head into the street, and he will 
whistle, and seven devils worse than he are waiting, and 
they will come and enter the house. Yes, and they 
will dwell there. And you, my poor fellow, are worse 
off than you were, and this is because you left your house 
empty. 

The moment you determine that you will change your 
life, determine what stimulus shall take the place of the 
stimulus you reject. You will be at work for others. You 
will seek new society. You will take newexercise. You 
will change your food. You will change your home, per- 
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haps. Life shall be crowded full—too full for the old deyj 
to find a corner for lodgment. 

7. All this means, as we found in a similar matter befor 
and as we shall find in every detail that ever grasps us, tha 
we must make sure of the infinite alliance. This is the aj. 
important help. It is very well to agree with X and Y ang 
Z, with A and B and C, that we will work together to:tmo;. 
row. But it is much more to agree with the good God that 
we will work with Him. This is the King’s work which] 
have undertaken. I am a fellow-workman together with 
Him. Iam on His staff. Nay, more than that, and better 
Iam His child. When I choose to do so, I partake of His 
nature. If in treading down temptation, and in Selecting 
duty, I distinctly choose His work and purpose as the enj 
and purpose which I will carry out, I shall not fail Him, mor 
than the aid of Napoleon failed Napoleon in the crisis of q 
battle. And in ways which no man can describe, but which 
no man doubts who has had experience, my Father will give 
me enough of the infinite strength to carry me through. 

NOTES. 

In the matter of intemperance, and the cure of it, too much 
cannot be said of the value, almost the necessity of changing 
food, and if possible, home, or our other habits. 

Food, in particular, has much to do with this matter. If 
I owned a great factory where the men had exhausting work, 
I would have douzllon, or beef-tea, on fap, at the door when 
they went out and in, and give it to every man who would 
drink. Iam sure I should save, in the end, by the temper. 
ance of my workmen. 

My dear friend, Olive , who is now in heaven, saw, 
with great pain, that one of the men who came daily to the 
house from the great warehouse where she dealt, to bring 
her packages, was beginning to bea drunkard. She knew 
his employer was only too willing to turn him off. She de. 
termined to save him if she could. She made, every day, for 
him the glass of temperance bitters which was to keep him 
from looking in at McGullion’s bar. A few chips of quassia 
soaked in hot water over night and then nicely strained, 
give you the “‘bitters.’’ ‘‘Mr. Jones,’’ she said, kindly, 
‘you have very hard work, and I want you to drink my bit 
ters twice a day.’’ Dear child, what would he not do if she 
bade him? She never forgot to have the glasses ready for 
him, till they wanted her for other service. I doubt if it can 
be better or higher. 
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BY PROFESSOR 
CHAPTER I. 

Religion offers a revelation of the divine nature and a state- 
ment of its relations to man. It furnishes an account of the 
origin and destiny of the world and likewise of the origin 
and destiny of man. Upon this revelation it bases practical 
doctrines touching the conduct of life, builds a more or 
less complex ceremonial which celebrates the divine attri- 
butes revealed, and keeps alive in the soul of the individual 
the doctrines so vital to its well-being. 

Art does not reveal so much as manifest or exhibit to the 
senses. It shows to us by pictures and images the appear- 
ance of the divine manifested in visible forms or made audi- 
ble in sound as music. 

Art, therefore, deals with the same subject as religion on 
the one hand, but on the other hand it concerns itself with 
the peculiarities of the material in which the subject shall 
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be made to appear, and also with the manner of expression 
by means of this material. In other words, it concerns itself 
with stone, bronze, clay, canvas and pigments; the produc- 
tion of tones of different qualities by instruments; and the 
forms to be wrought in these materials. It is obvious that 
art may give very much or very little attention to any oneof 
these three elements. But it will vary the essenti; } pharac- 
ter of its works by this means. If the artist is not filled with 
the earnestness that comes from the contemplation of the 
revelation of the divine in religion, his works will not reflect 
the highest. He may concentrate his power on the study of 
the possibilities of his material, and may manipulate it with 
admirable skill. Our delight in his art may be due to the 
spectacle of skill—a conquest over nature and a conquest 
over the artist’s own natural awkwardness. Again, the art 
ist may show great fertility in the manner of expression. 
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He may devise a great variety of characters and situations. 
We may feel a strong human interest in the subjects thus 
presented, but may not be impressed with their manifesta- 
tion of the divine as such. 

Art may thus be sacred or secular, although primarily all 
art is religious in the sense that it offers to our sense-per- 
ception some embodiment of the religious revelation. 

Laying stress on the expression rather than on the thing 
expressed, art may become immoral and degrading. Laying 
stress on the divine idea, art may become auxiliary to re- 
ligion. Or, instead of the highest, there may be still a lofty 
theme exhibited. The work of art may conduce to patriot- 
ism like triumphal arches in modern Paris or ancient Rome; 
or the statue of Hermann in the Teutoburg forest;! or great 
battle scenes like West’s* Death of General Wolfe, and De- 
Neuville’s *Charge at Gravelotte; or lyrics like ‘‘ Bruce’s Ad- 
dress,’’* of which Thomas Carlyle wrote: ‘‘ As long as there 
is blood in the heart of Scotchman or man, it will move in 
fierce thrills under this war-ode—the best, we believe, that 
was ever written by any pen.’’ It may convey some pro- 


saic item of knowledge, a lesson in history, or a scientific 


fact; Walter Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ or Goethe’s ‘‘ Metamor- 
phosis of Plants’’ will serveas the best types. It may have, 
not a religious, but still a moral subject. Aristotle regarded 
the great tragedies of the Greek dramatists as purifying, (or 
“cathartic’’ as he expressed it,) purging the spectators of 
evil desires and passions. To behold the heroes in a drama 
falling into sins and crimes through weakness of will-power 
and thereby incurring fearful disaster and ruin, brought upon 
the spectator a tonic reaction against his own weak indul- 
gence of similar passions and desires. 

There is the theory that the primary function of art is 
amusement. What makes this degrading theory plausible 
is the fact that there is sensuous enjoyment in the contem- 
plation of works of art. But if we analyze this effect we shall 
trace even it to something higher than sensuous sources. 

The sensuous elements in art are regularity, symmetry, 
and harmony. (1) Regularity is recurrence of the same— 
mere repetition. A rude people scarcely reaches a higher 
stage of art. The desire for ornament is gratified by a string 
of beads or a fringe of some sort. It is a love of rhythm. 
The human form divine does not seem beautiful to the sav- 
age. It is not regular enough to suit his taste. He must 
accordingly make it beautiful by regular ornaments, or by 
deforming it in some way—by tattooing it, for example. 

Why does regularity please? Why does recurrence or 
repetition gratify the taste of the child or savage? The an- 
swer to these questions is to be found in the generalization that 
the soul delights to behold itself, and that human nature is 
“mimetic,’’ as Aristotle called it, signifying symbol-mak- 
ing. Man desires to know himself and to reveal himself in 
order that he may comprehend himself. Hence, he is an art- 
producing animal. Whatever suggests to him his deep un- 
derlying spiritual nature gives him astrange pleasure. The 
nature of consciousness is partly revealed in types and sym- 
bols of the rudest art. Chinese music, like the music of very 
young children, delights in monotonous repetitions that al- 
most © irantic any one with a cultivated ear. But all 
thythm is a symbol of the first and most obvious fact of con- 
scious intelligence or reason. 

Consciousness is the knowing of the self by the self. There 
is subject and object and the activity of recognition. From 
subject to object there is distinction and difference, but with 
Tecognition, sameness, or identity is perceived, and the dis- 
tinction or difference is retracted. What is this simple rhythm 
but regularity? It is, we answer, regularity, but it is much 
more than this. But the child or savage delights in monot- 
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onous repetition, not possessing the slightest insight into 
the cause of his delight. His delight is, however, explica- 
ble through this fact of the identity in form between the 
rhythm of his soul-activity and the sense-perception by which 
he perceives regularity. 

The sun-myth arises through the same feeling. Where- 
ever there is repetition, especially in the form of return to 
itself, there comes this conscious or unconscious satisfaction 
at beholding it. Hence especially circular movement, or 
movement in cycles, is the most wonderful of all the phe- 
nomena beheld by primitive man. Nature presents to his 
observation infinite differences. Out of the confused mass 
he traces some forms of recurrence; day and night, the phases 
of the moon, the seasons of the year, genus and species in 
animals and plants, the apparent revolutions of the fixed 
stars, and the orbits of planets. These phenomena furnish 
him symbols or types in which to express his ideas concern- 
ing the divine principle that he feels to be first cause. To 
the materialistic student of sociology all religions are merely 
transfigured sun-myths. But to the deeper student of psy- 
chology it becomes clear that the sun-myth itself rests on 
the perception of identity between regular cycles and the 
rhythm which characterizes the activity of self-conscious- 
ness. And self-consciousness is felt and seen to be a form 
of being not on a par with mere transient, individual exist- 
ence, but the essential attribute of the Divine Being, Author 
of all. 

Here we see how deep-seated and significant is this blind 
instinct or feeling which is gratified by the seeing and hear- 
ing of mere regularity. The words which express the divine 
in all languages, root in this sense-perception and esthetic 
pleasure attendant on it. Philology, discovering the sun- 
myth origin of religious expression, places the expression 
before the thing expressed, the symbol before the thing sig- 
nified. It tells us that religions arise from a sort of disease 
in language which turns poetry into prose. But underneath 
the eesthetic feeling lies the perception of identity which 
makes possible the trope or metaphor. 

(2). Symmetry. Regularity expresses only the superficial 
perception of the nature of self-consciousness and reason. 
There is, as we have seen, a subject opposed to itself as ob- 
ject. Antithesis is not simple repetition but opposition. 
The identity is therefore one of symmetry instead of regu- 
larity. Symmetry contains and expresses identity under 
difference. We cannot put the left hand glove on our right 
hand. The two hands correspond but are not mere repeti- 
tions of the same. 

It is a mark of higher esthetic culture to prefer symmetry 
to regularity. It indicates a deeper feeling of the nature of 
the divine. Nations that have reached this stage show their 
taste by emphasizing the symmetry in the human form by 
ornaments and symmetrical arrangement of clothing. They 
correct the lack of symmetry in the human form in the 
images of their gods. The face is on the front side of the 
head, but the god shall have a face on the back of his head, 
too, to complete the symmetry. The arms directed to the 
front of the body must also correspond to another pair of 
arms directed in the opposite direction. Perhaps perfect 
symmetry is still more exacting in its requirements, and de- 
mands faces with arms to match on the right and left sides 
of the body. Tous the idols of the ancient Mexicans and 
Central Americans seem hideous. But it was the taste for 
symmetry that produced them. 

(3). Harmony is the object of the highest culture of taste. 
Regularity and symmetry are so mechanical in their nature 
that they afford only remote symbols of reason in its con- 
creteness. They furnish the elements of art but must be 
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subordinated toa higher principle. Harmony is free from the 
mechanical suggestions of the lower principles, but it pos- 
sesses in a greater degree the qualities which gave them their 
charm.. Just as symmetry exhibits identity under a deeper 
difference than regularity, so harmony, again, presents us a 
still deeper unity underlying a wider difference. The unity of 
harmony is not a unity of sameness nor of correspondence 
merely, but a unity of adaptation to end or purpose. Mere 
symmetry suggests external constraint; but in art there 
must be freedom expressed. Regularity is still more sug- 
gestive of mechanical necessity. Harmony boldly discards 
regularity and symmetry, retaining them only in subordi- 
nate details, and makes all subservient to the expression of 
a conscious purpose. The divine is conceived as spiritual 
intelligence elevated above its material expression so far 
that the latter is only a means toanend. The Apollo Bel- 
vedere has no symmetry of arrangement in its limbs, and yet 
the disposition of each suggests a different disposition of an- 
other in order to accomplish some conscious act upon which 
the mind of the god is bent. Allare different, and yet all are 
united in harmony for the realization of one purpose. 

Here the human form with its lack of regularity and sym- 
metry becomes beautiful. The nation has arrived at the per- 
ception of harmony which isa higher symbolic expression of 
the divine than were the previous elements. The human body 
is adapted to the expression of conscious will, and this is 
freedom. ‘The perfect subordination of the body to the will 
is gracefulness. It is this which constitutes the beauty of 
classic art; to have every muscle under perfect obedience to 
the will—unconscious obedience—so that the slightest incli- 
nation or desire of the soul, if made an act of the will, finds 
expression in the body. When the soul is not at ease in the 
body, but is conscious of it as something separate, graceful- 
ness departs and awkwardness takes its place. The awk- 
ward person does not know what to do with his hands and 
arms; he cannot think just how he should carry his body or 
fix the muscles of his face. He chews a stick or bites a cigar 
in order to have something to do with the facial muscles, or 
twirls a cane, or twists his watch-chain, folds his arms be- 
fore or behind, or even thrusts his hands into his pockets in 
order to have some use for them which will restore a feel- 
ing of ease in his body. The soul is at ease in the body only 
when it is using it as a means of expression or action. 

Harmony is this agreement of the inner and outer, of the 
will and the body, of the idea and its expression, so that the 
external leads us directly to the internal, of which it is the 
expression. Gracefulness then results, and gracefulness is 
the characteristic of classic or Greek art. 

But could there be any religion in such art as this? Can 
religion be expressed by gracefulness? Not our religion, 
not Christianity, nor, as we shail see, any of the other 
heathen religions ; they did not recognize the beautiful as 
the chief attribute of the divine, if, indeed, as an attribute 
atall. But the Greek religion made beauty the essential feat- 
ure of the idea of the divine, and hence Greek art is centered 
on the beautiful and represents the supreme attainment ot 
the world in pure beauty because it is pure beauty and does 
not reach beyond. 

Christianity reaches beyond beauty to holiness. Other 
heathen religions fall short of the Greek ideal and lack an es- 
sential element which the Greek religion possessed. 

Perhaps we shall learn to appreciate our own religion bet- 
ter if we look a moment at what the Greeks worshiped as 
the divine. They believed that the divine is at the same 
time human; and human not in the sense that the essence 
of man, his purified intellect and will, is divine,—but human 
in the corporeal sense as well. The gods of Olympus pos- 


sess appetites and passions like men, they have bodies, an 
live in a special place. They form a society or large paty. 
archal family. The manifestation of the divine is celestig 
beauty. Moreover the human being may, by becoming beay. 
tiful, become divine. 

Hence the Greek religion centers about gymnastic games 
These are the Olympian, the Isthmian, the Nemean, and th 
Pythian’ games. Exercises that will give the soul sovereignty 
over the body and developit into beauty, are religious in this 
sense. Every village has its games for physical develop. 
ment ; these are attended by the people who become in time 
judges of perfection in human form, just as a community 
that attends frequent horse-races, produces men who knoy 
critically the good points of a horse. It is known whois the 
best man at wrestling, boxing, throwing the discus, the spear, 
orthe javelin; at running, at leaping, or at the chariot or horse. 
back races. Then at less frequent intervals, there is the con. 
test at games between neighboring villages. The successfi! 
hero carries off the crown of wild olive branches. Nearly 
every year there is a great national assembly of Greeks, and 
a contest open to all. The Olympian festival at Olympia 
and the Isthmian festival near Corinth are held the same sun: 
mer ; then at Argolis in the winter of the second year afterward 
is the Nemean festival ; then the Pythian festival near Del- 
phi, and asecond Isthmian festival occur in the spring of the 
third year ; and again there is a second Nemean festival in 
the summer of the fourth year of the Olympiad. An entire 
people composed of independent states united by ties of te- 
ligion, assembled to celebrate this faith in the beautiful, and 
to honor their successful youth. The results carried the na. 
tional taste for the beautiful as seen in the human body, to 
the highest degree. 

The next step after the development of the personal work 
of art, in the shape of beautiful youth, by means of the na- 
tional games and the cultivation of the taste of the entire 
people through the spectacle of these games, is the art of 
sculpture by which these forms of beauty, realized in the 
athletes and existing in the minds of the people as ideals of 
correct taste, shall be fixed in stone and set up in the temples 
for worship. Thus Greek art wasborn. The statues at first 
were of gods and demi-gods exclusively. Those which have 
come down to us cause our unbounded astonishment at their 
perfection of form. It is not their resemblance to living 
bodies,—not their anatomical exactness that interests us,—-not 
their so-called ‘‘truth to nature’’,—but their gracefulness 
and serenity—their ‘‘ classic repose.’’ Whether the statues 
represent gods and heroes in action or in sitting and reclin- 
ing postures, there is this ‘‘ repose’? which means indwelling 
vital activity, and not mere rest as opposed to movement. 
In the greatest activity there is considerate purpose and per- 
fect self-control manifested. The repose is of the soul, and 
not a physical repose. Even sitting and reclining figures— 
for example the Theseus from the Parthenon, or the Torso of 
the Belvedere—are filled with activity so that the repose is 
one of voluntary self-restraint, and not the repose of the ab- 
sence of vital energy. They are gracefulness itself. 

What a surprising thought is this of a religion founded on 
beauty! How could it have arisen in the history of the 
world, and what became of it? Let us consider a few of the 
elements wherein the Greek religion was superior to other 
heathen religions. 

The Hindoo worshiped an abstract unity devoid of all 
form which he called Brahma. His idea of the divine is de- 
fined as the negation, not only of everything in nature, but 
also of everything human. Nothing that has form or shape 
or properties or qualities— nothing, in short, that can be 
distinguished from anything else can be divine, according to 
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thethought of the Hindoo. ThisisPantheism. It worships 
a negative might which destroys everything. If it admits 
that the world of finite things arises from Brahma as creator, 
it hastens to explain that this creation is only a dream, and 
that all creatures will vanish when the dream fades. There can 
be no hope for any individuality aecording to this belief. 
Any art that grows up under such a religion will manifest 
only the nothingness of individuality and the impossibility 
of its salvation. Instead of beauty as the attribute of di- 
yinity, the Hindoo studied to mortify the flesh ; to shrivel 
up the body ; to paralyze rather than to develop his muscles. 
Instead of gymnastic festivals, he resorted to the severest 
penances, holding his arm over his head until it wasted 
away. If he could produce numbness in his body so that all 
feeling disappeared, he attained holiness. His divine was 
not divine human, but inhuman rather. 

The Egyptain laid all stress on death. In his art he cele- 
brated death as the vestibule to the next world, and the life 
with Osiris.6 Art does not get beyond the symbolic phase 
with him. As in the hieroglyphic the picture of a thing is 
employed at first to represent the thing, and by and by it be- 
comes a conventional sign for a word, so the works of art at 
first represent men and gods, and afterwards become con- 
yentional symbols to signify the ideas of the Egyptian re- 
ligion. The great question to be determined is this, what 
destiny does it promise the individual, and what kind of 
life does it command him to lead. The Egyptian symbolizes 
his divine by the processes of nature that represent birth, 
growth, death, and resurrection; and hence conceives life 
as belonging to it. The course of the sun, its rising and set- 
ting, its noon-day splendor, and its nightly eclipse ; the suc- 
cession of the seasons ; the germination, growth, and death 
of plants ; the flooding and subsidence of the Nile ;—these 
and other phenomena are taken as symbols expressing the 
Egyptian conception of the divine living being. Finally, it 
rises out of the immediate artistic description by symbols, and 
tells us the myth of Osiris killed by his brother Typhon,' 
and of his descent to the silent realm of the under-world, and 
of his there reigning king, and of his resurrection. 

The Hindoo art, on the contrary, dealt with symbols that 
were not analogous to human life. They reverenced mount- 
ains and rivers, the storm-winds, and great natural 
forces that were destructive to the individuality of man ; but 
also reverenced life in animals. They founded asylums for 
aged cows, but not for decrepit humanity. 

Persian art adores light as the divine ; it also adores the 
bodies that give light—the sun, moon, and stars ; also fire ; 
also whatever is purifying, especially water. The Persian 
religion conceives two deities, a god of light and goodness, 
and a god of darkness and evil. The struggle between these 
two gods fills the universe and makes all existence a contest. 
The art of the Persian portrays this struggle and does not let 
pure human individuality step forth for itself. In Assyria 
and Chaldea we have the worship of the sun rather than of 
pure light. Hence, there were artificial hills or towers con- 
structed with ascending, inclined planes on the outside, rising 
tothe flat top crowned with a temple dedicated to Belus, or 
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the sun-god. Images, partly human, partly animal, repre- 
sented the divine. The lion, the eagle, the quadruped and 
bird, the human face, these were united to make the symbol 
of a divine being who could not be manifested in a purely 
human form. 

The Egyptian religion though it surpassed the Persian in © 
that it conceived the divine as much nearer the human 
life, still resorted to animal forms to obtain the peculiarly 
divine attributes. There were the sacred bulls Apis* and 
Mnevis, the goat of Mendes, sacred hawks and ibises and such 
divinities as Isis-Hathor, with a cow’s head, Touaris, witha 
crocodile’s head, Thoth, with the head of an ibis, Horus, with 
the head of a hawk; but Ammon, Phthah and Osiris with 
human heads and bodies. Thus we see that the Egyptian 
wavered between the purely human and the animal form as 
the image of the divine. So long as it is possible for a re- 
ligion to permit the representation of the divine by an ani- 
mal form, that religion has not yet conceived God as pure 
self-consciousness or reason. Asa consequence of this de- 
fect, it cannot account for the origin and destiny of the world 
in such a way as to explain the problem of the human soul. 
It is an insoluble enigma whose type is a sphinx. The 
sphinx is the rude rock out of which it rises, symbolizing in- 
organic nature ; then the lion’s body typifying by the king 
of beasts the highest of organic beings below man; then 
the human face looking up inquiringly to the heavens. Its 
question seems to be, ‘‘ Thus far, what next?’’ Does the 
human break the continuity of the circle of nature within 
which there goes on a perpetual revolution of birth, growth, 
and decay, or does the human perish with the animal and 
plant, and lose his individuality? How can his individual- 
ity be preserved without the body ? The Egyptian’s highest 
thought was this enigma. He combined the affirmative and 
negative elements of this problem, conceiving that man sur- 
vives death, but will have a resurrection and need his partic- 
ular body again which, therefore, must be preserved by em- 
balming it. The body of Osiris had to be embalmed by Isis. 
The sacred animals (bulls and others) were embalmed after 
death. 

They had not learned that the image of God is man and, 
more definitely, man’s reason or self-consciousness. It was, 
therefore, a great step beyondthe heathen religions of Asia 
and Africa, for the Greek religion to conceive the divine as 
dwelling in human form, however defective it was in respect 
to its doctrine of the particular attributes of man that are 
the true image of God. 

Plato and Aristotle came to the thought that God is per- 
fect, self-conscious reason, and created the world to reveal 
and manifest himself, and graciously (or as they express it 
‘‘without envy ’’) permits man to participate in the divine 
reason and thus survive mortality. Christianity has ever ad- 
mitted so much of the Greek philosophy into its theology® as 
true doctrine. 

Studied from this point of view it would seem that an in- 
teresting comparison may be made between some of the 
prominent works of Greek art and some of the Christian 
paintings.” 





lam convinced that people think enough ; it is the utter- 


ance of thought that is needed. If the habit of brave at- 
tempt of this utterance could be formed, and, despite all 
criticism, be persevered in, how much more should we give 
toeach other! What a world of enjoyment and improve- 
ment would spring up! How Athenian would Yankee life 
become! A Socrates at every doorway, an Aspasia—without 


sa reproach—at every tea-urn, full of discourse that 
“jan 


would exclude the weary pettiness of thoughtless talk. Do 
this for your neighbors, and you will be to them Ferdinands 
and Isabellas, making of them the discoverers of more than 
a continent, for they will discover themselves; and you will 
pay to them the debt you owe to those who have done the 
same for you. But do not conceive yourself an original per- 
son. It isa snare and a delusion.—Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, 
in ‘‘George Eliot’s Poetry and Other Stories.”’ 
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SELECTED BY CHANCELLOR J. H. 


(January 3.] 

What art thou, then, my God? What but the Lord God? 

For who is Lord but the Lord? Or who is God save our 
God? (Ps. xvii, 31.) 

Most highest, most good, most potent, most omnipotent; 
most merciful, yet most just; most hidden, yet most present; 
most beautiful, yet most strong; stable, yet incomprehensi- 
ble; unchangeable, yet all-changing; never new, never old; 
all-renewing, and bringing age upon the proud, and they 
know it not; ever working, ever at rest; still gathering, yet 
not lacking; supporting, filling, and overspreading; creat- 
ing, nourishing, and maturing; seeking, yet having all 
things. Thou lovest, without passion; art jealous, without 
anxiety; repentest, yet grievest not; art angry, yet serene; 
changest Thy works, Thy purpose unchanged; receivest 
again what Thou findest, yet didst never lose; never in 
need, yet rejoicing in gains; never covetous, yet exacting 
usury. (Mat. xxv, 27.) Thou receivest over and above 
that Thou mayest owe; and who hath aught that is not 
Thine? Thou payest debts, owing nothing; remittest debts, 
losing nothing. And what have I now said, my God, my 
life, my holy joy? or what saith any man when he speaks 
of Thee? Yet woe to him that speaketh not, since mute are 


even the most eloquent. 
Aurelius Augustinus,' (354-430 Confessions I. iv. about 397.) 


[ January so. | 

Oh, this work of training children for God! It is a tre- 
mendous work. Some people think it easy; they have never 
tried it. A child is placed in the arms of the young parent. 
It is a beautiful plaything. You look into the laughing 
eyes. You examine the dimples in the feet. You won- 
der at its exquisite organism. A beautiful plaything! 
But on some nightfall as you sit rocking that little 
one, a voice seems to fall straight from the throne of 
God, saying: ‘‘ Thatchild is immortal. The stars shall die, 
but that is an immortal; suns shall grow old with age and 
perish, but that is an immortal!’’ Now, I know that with 
many of you this is the chief anxiety. You earnestly wish 
your children to grow uprightly, but you find it hard work 
to make them do as you wish. You check their temper; you 
correct their waywardness; in the midnight your pillow is 
wet with weeping. You have wrestled with God in agony 
for the salvation of your children. You ask me if all that 
anxiety has been ineffectual. I answer, no. God under- 
stands your heart. He understands how hard you have tried 
to make that daughter do right, though she is so petulant 
and reckless; and what pains you have bestowed in teaching 
that son to walk in the path of uprightness, though he has 
such strong proclivities for dissipation. I speak a cheering 
word. God heard every counsel you ever offered him. God 
has known all the sleepless nights you have ever. passed. 
God has seen every sinking of your distressed spirit. God 
remembers your prayers. He keeps eternal record of your 
anxieties, and in his lachrymatory—not such as stood in an- 
cient tombs, but in one that glows and glitters before the 
throne of God— he holds all those exhausting tears. The 
grass may be rank upon your grave, and the letters upon 
your tombstone eifaced by the elements before the response 
will come, but He who hath declared, ‘‘I will be a God to 
thee and to thy seed after thee,”’ will not forget. And some 
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day, in heaven, while you are ranging the fields of light, thy 
gates of pearl will swing back and, garlanded with glory 
that long wayward one will rush into your arms of welcom 
and triumph. The hills may depart and the earth may bun 
and the stars fall and time perish, but God will break His 
oath and trample upon His promises never, never ! 

T. De Witt Talmage. 


[January 17.| 

Beyond all is the question, ‘‘ How does the Spirit bear wit. 
ness with our spirits?’’ This relates to the mode of the 
Spirit’s work, and can never be answered. It is not forts 
to know how it is, and it is useless to form any conjectures 
concerning the mode of any movement of the spirit within 
us. But the fact that the Spirit does bear witness with our 
spirits is not to be questioned on account of our necessary 
ignorance of its manner of doing the work. We treat the 
mysteries of the Spirit’s methods just as we do any other 
mysteries. We accept the fact on competent testimony, and 
leave the mystery of the mode where it belongs—outside the 
range of our thoughts. 

The fact is declared to us in the Word of God, and our 
faith rests in that testimony, so far as the common privilege 
of all believers is concerned; and the fact as an item in our 
personal experience is attested by our personal consciousaess, 
by which we discern the Spirit’s presence and distinguish 
it from our own spirit and from every other spirit. It comes 
according to the divine Word, on the condition therein pre- 
scribed, and impresses our spirit so that we realize its pres- 
ence, and so clearly apprehend it that its indwelling becomes 
knowledge, acquired without the media of the senses, by 
direct impression on our inward sensibilities. We may not 
give the philosophy of this contact of Spirit with spirit, nor 
tell the reason why it is hidden from our bodily senses, but 
we can know the fact as surely as we know any thing that 
discloses itself within our consciousness. But this ought to 
be added, when the consciousness of the Holy Spirit's 
presence is found within, we do not depend entirely upon an 
impression for our knowledge of the fact. The impression 
is a factor, and one of great importance, but it is not the 
only one. The conditions under which the impression 
comes, its accordance with the promise, its relation to faith, 
and its tendency to lift the soul into holier exercises are all 
to be considered; and, then, the ‘‘ fruit cf the spirit’’ comes 
in to corroborate the impression, and give unmistakable con- 
firmation to the testimony which was primary and direct. 
In this way the ‘‘ witness of the Spirit’? becomes a living 
truth, tested and verified, on which we can depend without 
fanaticism and without deception. 

Two mistakes are sometimes made in regard to this ex- 
perience. Some find too much in it. They evidently ac- 
cept as divine some things which originate in their own 
imaginations. They hear the voice of God in detail, or sup- 
pose they do. They claim to be taught by the Spirit to do 
and to say this and that in regard to daily living, in a way 
that indicates great familiarity with the Deity, and repre 
sents him as making revelations to them about themselves 
and others, outside of the matter of their personal relation t0 
the divine family. They also speak with authority from 
their inward illumination in regard to doctrines connected 
with the various phases of experience, so that the sugg® 
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tion that they are possibly incorrect is taken as opposition 
to the Gospel itself. That this is an abuse needs scarcely be 

‘nted out. The Spirit attests its own work and helps us 
to understand the sacred Word; but it does not teach us out- 
side of the Scriptures, except as to our personal standing be- 
fore the Lord. The other mistake is nearly allied to this 
one, although the effect is widely different. It arises from 
slowness to believe on sufficient testimony, as the one just 
considered comes from a readiness to believe on insufficient 

nds. Some form such an idea of the Spirit’s voice with- 
jn that they are unable to perceive its presence, because it 
does not come up to their expectation or satisfy the tests 
which they voluntarily establish. They look for inward 
yoices and words, saying of each blessing, ‘‘ This is justifi- 
cation,” ‘‘ This is regeneration;’’ and of each process, this, 
and that, and the other thing ; so that they are never satis- 
fied, and never find the real witness which they might en- 
joy. The truth is, we ought not to expect the witness to 
come so that we can find it without searching. Self-ex- 
amination is a duty, and it is by thoroughly studying our 
hearts we are to ‘‘ prove our own selves.’’ This implies that 
alittle time should be taken, and that Scriptural tests should 
be applied, SO as to assure ourselves of the Spirit’s presence; 
and that then we should accept the evidence gratefully, not 
seeking for signs and wonders, and not fixing imaginary 
standards of our own devising. The first mistake leads to 
fanaticism, the second to doubtfulness and indecision. In 
many instances the second is caused by the boldness and in- 
discreet language of those who have fallen into the first error. 
The reaction from overdoing is disastrous. The effect upon 
some minds is open disgust and disbelief; and upon others, 
discouragement. 

The witness of the Spirit is sacred to the person who en- 
joys it. It is the most precious jewel of the heart. It is the 
“hidden treasure,’ ‘‘the pearl of great price.’’ It is the 
“secret of the Lord,’’ committed to the believer in trust, not 
to be despised, nor to be treated as acommon thing. It is, 
therefore, to be spoken of with carefulness in the presence of 
those who appreciate it, and not boastingly before the mul- 
titude. ‘‘ He that believeth on the Son of God hath the wit- 
ness in himself.’’ It is given for his own comfort and con- 
fimation in the faith. Let it be shown by its fruits. It is 
a light that will shine. Well for us if we learn to expect 
neither too much nor too little from this blessing! Well if 
we endeavor to make neither too much nor too little out of 
it! “Now if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his.’ 


[ January 24.] 

Our prayer is, Increase our faith. My text conveys the 
meaning, Give us more faith ; firmer faith ; constant faith ; 
faith that does not ebb and flow ; faith that is always there. 
It is a great thing to ask. Some of you know how that 
great Anglican divine whom you can hardly name without 
calling him the judicious Hooker, asks, speaking of the most 
Vital truths of religion: ‘‘Of them, at some time, who doubteth 
not?’ And I suppose the experience of the very best has 
taught them both to understand and to utter that paradoxical 
try, “Lord, I believe: Help Thou mine unbelief.’’ Ah, 
there is a thread of the skeptic, even of the infidel, in many 
agood Christian. There come the agnostic moments into 
Many a saintly life! There is indeed a great man, still 
spared in this world, who tells us that for many years he has 
tot known one doubt. But that has been since he went 
Where they forbid him to think at all. And some would 
agree with a serious thinker who has said that there is more 
&ith in honest doubt, than in any creed so held. 
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So we come, we who are professed Christians, to God Al- 
mighty, with the prayer, made in solemn earnestness, Give 
us more faith. Thank God it is to be had ; and we shall 
use every means that can strengthen faith ; and we shall 
shun as the pestilence, whatsoever would undermine it. We 
want to be Quite Sure ; if it may be, to be Always and Every- 
where Quite Sure. There never was, in this sorrowful 
world, a cry which implied such awful destitution and desola- 
tion, as his who cried aloud to the blank skies, ‘‘O God, if 
there be a God, save my soul, if I have a soul.’’ We shrink, 
terribly, from trouble; we have known so much of it. But we 


could find it in our heart to say to Him above us, Send us 
But from that most woful misery, O 


any trouble but that ! 
God, deliver us. 

Now here it may well be said, that in dealing with souls 
vexed with doubts and honestly seeking increase of faith, 
there are one or two things that good believers used to say, 
which they had better not say now. Because they are not 
fair ; they are not true ;—not true now, whatever they may 
have been once. For instance, it will not do just to meet 
doubt by saying that it is very wicked. The present Chief 
Justice of England, who is a firm believer, and what some 
people call a High Churchman, tells us that he was once 
walking in London with Mr. Keble;? and he told that saintly 
but (I must say it) very bigoted man, how he was much im- 
pressed with the difficulties as to the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, which were growing stronger and spreading more 
widely day by day ; and how much he wished that Mr. Keble, 
or some one as competent, would take up the subject and deal 
with it intellectually and thoroughly. But Keble’s answer, 
given shortly and severely, was, that ‘‘ most of the men who 
had difficulties on this subject were too wicked to be reasoned 
with.’’ Now, nothing can be more unreasonable than that. 
No doubt, there may be a conceited and uncandid searching 
for difficulties, and parading them as proof of cleverness ; 
and ¢hat may well be cut short. But there is such a thing as 
reverent, and most earnest, and most sorrowful discernment 
of difficulties which in truth are there. And by telling a 
young person that to doubt is wicked, you may make him 
conceal his doubts but you will not remove them ; and the 
corroding doubt whicha man keeps all to himself, is like the 
wound that bleeds inwardly, the worst of all. Say it out. 
Bring it to the light. So shallit look much less. So it may 
be answered, and quite resolved. 

Then, again, it will not do now-a-days, to say that people 
do not believe, because they do not want to; ‘because they see 
it would be better for them that what we think God’s truth 
should not be true. I have, quite lately, heard grave diffi- 
culties jauntily set aside by saying just that ; difficulties that 
ought to be either answered or admitted ; and which sharp 
young souls could see were neither fairly answered nor frank- 
ly admitted, but only shoveled out of the way with a certain 
irritating smartness which suggested a not very scrupulous 
advocate pleading before a not very intelligent jury. That 
kind of thing will do nothing but harm. I have known how 
it alienated and disgusted warm young hearts ; how it was 
contemptuously rated as it deserved to be by bright young 
brains. ‘There are those who do want to believe, but cannot; 
and who feel meanwhileas if they cannot. Dr. Arnold’ said, 
truly, ‘‘ Weakness of faith is partly constitutional. A mam 
may be perfectly unable to acquire a firm and undoubting: 
belief of the great truths of religion. A state of great pain,. 
and of most severe trial, to be pitied heartily, but not to be: 
condemned.’’ And every one knows the proverbial instance 
of the devout and saintly poet Cowper.‘ No reasoning, 10 
diligence, no spiritual nor intellectual means, ean suffice to 
lead some poor souls to the settled belief they yearn for. 
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Let that be frankly said. Only let this be added ; that their 
«cases are, God be thanked, quite exceptional ; also that they 
are cases of minds truly diseased and deranged. And men- 
tal disease bids defiance to all rules and all reckoning.— 7%e 
Country Parson. 


[ January 37.) 

By what means shall we get increase of faith ? 

I dare not do other than put first that which ny text points 
us to, Asking it from God in earnest and continual prayer. 
And this is not merely because it is a common-place to say 
that prayer is the best way to get any blessing, notably any 
spiritual blessing ; but because, in fact, a great many Chris- 
tian people have found that when by reading skeptical books, 
or associating much with quite worldly society, or being 
greatly engrossed by quite worldly business, they have of a 
sudden discerned that their grasp of the truth they live by is 
weakened, there has come, God be thanked, through making 
it a matter of prayer for several days, continually, a wonder- 
ful strengthening and brightening of their belief; a taking 
away of doubts, a setting firm upon the One Foundation. 
That is fact, in the case of some. Youtry it, perplexed soul. 
I do believe that if you go on day after day earnestly asking 
for a firm faith, it will come; come through means above 
mere reason, which we cannot explain. 

But more. It was once wisely said, that if we want God to 
hear our prayer, we must hear it ourselves. We must do all we 
ean, to bring about that for which we pray. We must put 
ourselves in the way that leads to the desired blessing. 
How? 

We can keep out of harm’s way. There is a moral atmos- 
phere, laden with unbelief. There is, in these days, an in- 
cline down ‘which a soul may run fast towards unbelief. 
There is reading, there is company,—though you see through 
the arguments of it, though you dislike the tone of it, it is 
leavening you and assimilating you, startlingly, even though 
you be an old and confirmed believer ; much more if you are 
young. Do not read skeptical books. There is little in 
them but can be answered ;—but not, perhaps, by you. Keep 
out of the society of unbelievers. We do not judge them. 
But irreverence and flippancy and self-conceit are the char- 
teristics of any whom you are likely to know. And these 
things incapacitate to discern spiritual truth. Such com- 
pany cannot possibly do you good. It is almost certain to do 
you harm. 

One caution more. Stand in fear of any permitted sin. 
Not morally only, but intellectually too ; you do not know 
how it may harm you, incapacitate you, pervert you. For 
one thing, you know the awful power it has to nullify prayer. 
“‘If I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear 
me.’’ Think of ‘Aa/, when we complain of unanswered pray- 
ers! Let me quote, on so serious a matter, the weighty 
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BY DR. 
CHAPTER I. 
WARRANT FOR MORAL DISTINCTIONS. 

Our common use of the word ‘‘moral’’ shows that its 
meaning is sufficiently clear to admit of practical use with- 
out awkward misunderstanding. We may, therefore, find 
in the word enough definiteness to gain a general notion of 
the area of study to be included under the name of a Philoso- 
phy of Morals. Whether we speak of single actions, such 
as kindly help given to a person while raising a burden; or 
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words of Richard Baxter.s ‘‘ A great and too common cay 
of doubting and discomfort, is the secret maintaining of som 
known sin.’’ It is inconceivable that faith should groy 
bringing with it the inestimable blessing of intelligent steag. 
fastness and rest, if we do despite to the Blessed Spirit by, 
careless or sinful life. Pray, with the Psalmist, ‘“ Cleang 
Thou me from secret faults: keep back Thy servant alg 
from presumptuous sins."’ 

A closing counsel. As there are books which surround yg 
with an unwholesome moral atmosphere, so there are books 
from whose pages there breathes an influence which confirms 
faith and every other good thing in us. As there is com. 
pany which does us harm, so there is company which dog 
us good; from which we come back with the evil in ys 
abashed, and all that is true and kind and brave in us cop. 
firmed and developed. As there are counselors to that 
which is wrong and false, so to that which is right and d. 
vine. Of course, you will avoid the poison, and seek the 
wholesome food. You will shun the influences which ham: 
you will put yourself in the way of those which help. And 
never forgetting that the best book is God’s own Book, and 
that the chiefest healthful influence which can reach a human 
soul is God’s Blessed and Holy Spirit, you will diligently 
employ all the lesser means which tend to maké the healthful 
soul in the healthful bodily frame. Highest among these is 
useful work ; hard, but not excessive ; taxing your powers, 
but not exhausting them ; honestly done to your very best; 
that cheers you, each evening, with the sense that some. 
thing has been done that day ; how it keeps the mind healthy 
and clear, free from morbid thoughts and affections,—capa- 
ble of seeing God’s truth rightly ; which rightly to see isa 
mighty step toward firmly believing. 

All this I steadfastly believe. 1 sometimes think how one, 
who will never tell me anything in this world any more, just 
this time last year told me how earnestly he heard these 
words said, as concerning the great Christian verities, by 
one of the chief men of these days; heard the words said, 
and thought how happy that man was in his firm and sim- 
ple faith. It cheers us, sometimes, to think how the highest 
intelligence may go with the simplest faith. But I know 
there is no use in merely quoting examples. It is not 
thence we shall get what we ask in my text to-day. Butif 
by God's grace, it be given, oh the calm and the rest of it! 
There are many cares in the lot of all; you see the traces of 
them on the lined brow, the aging face. The weight is too 
heavy for us ; and we are growing less able to bear it. But 
give us a firm faith, and it will suffice us ; faith in a provié- 
ing God Who really cares for us ; and a good Saviour Who 
takes away our sins; and a Blessed Spirit Who comforts 
and purifies us ; and a peaceful Heaven where we shall rest 
when we die, and where we shall find all we care for.—Zh 
Country Parson. 


OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


CALDERWOOD. 


refer to the character of a man, according to his general 
pute as honest, boastful, or proud ; or direct our attentional 
questions affecting the nation, there is no mistake amoij 


us as to the meaning of this word,—‘‘ moral.’’ When using 
it, we refer to the distinctions of ‘‘ right’’ and ‘‘ wrong” ™ 
the ordmary affairs of life. Often, the distinctions are cor 
cerned so closely with our personal interests that we haveé 
decidedly vivid impression of their importance. On ti 
other hand, we often seem to lose this vivid consciousness 
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the certainty of such distinctions, under the force of pressing 
selfinterest or dominant passion. But whatever the differ- 
ences of opinion among us, or whatever the blinding power 
of excited feeling in our own experience, there are multitudes 
of cases in which we are clear and unhesitating in drawing 
the distinction between * right ’’ and ‘ wrong.” 

The rightness of a man’s conduct is something quite apart 
from his skill as an artisan or his experience as a man of 
business or his tact as an administrator of public affairs. 
We keep up this contrast easily and continually ; and we 
discover the key to the contrast, so far as it is merely a thing 
of words, by noticing that moral distinctions apply to the ac- 
tions of all men alike, whereas standards of skill or aptitude 
apply to individuals so as to distinguish or separate them. 
Thus ‘‘moral conduct’ is conduct proper to all men equally,— 
suitable to them simply as men, that is, as intelligent beings 
capable of directing their own actions. Distinctness of ed- 
ucation, of training, and of social rank is not at all over- 
looked by us, or treated as if it was of small account, but 
all men alike, rich and poor, educated and uneducated, are 
expected to do the right and are held responsible for their 
conduct. ‘‘The right’’ is what everybody shou/d do ; ‘‘the 
wrong” is what every one ough? to shun and resist. This 
implies that in all ordinary thought, unbiased by personal 
passion or interest, it appears quite clear that ‘the right’ is 
arule or law forall. This seems the only possible statement 
of what is implied in our common, every-day thought. 


is some requirement, or command, which applies to all men 
uniformly; and this requirement bears so directly on 
personal life, as to imply that a man ought to de what it 
is needful he should be in order to fulfill the laws of his life. 

These moral distinctions are very conspicuous among the 
many and variously colored threads woven into the web of life. 
They are, indeed, so prominent that they largely determine 


the pattern wrought out on its surface. For man’s life is at- 
tractive or repulsive, bright or dark in its coloring, strong 
or weak in its fabric, according as the threads of ‘‘ right’ or 
of ‘‘wrong’’ are worked freely and closely into the web. A 
man may be a laborer or mechanic, a farmer or merchant, a 
teacher or minister of religion, a civic ruler or the secretary 
of astate department ; his position makes no difference in 
this respect, the web of his life is woven with beauty or in- 
jured by blurs and broken threads, as the morally right pre- 
ponderates or as the reverse appears. 

We must now look somewhat more closely at these moral 
distinctions of which we are speaking. They belong ex- 
clusively to human actions, and yet apparently not to all the 
actions of men. We need, therefore, to clear up this differ- 
ence. To turn over the soil with a plowshare or to beat 
malleable iron into the shape of a horse-shoe, are actions to 
which we do not assign moral quality ; whereas, if the work- 
er tell a falsehood or utter an oath, we condemn his act as 
wrong. It may be the man's duty to plow the field or to 
make horse-shoes, but we do not on that account think that 
plowing and beating out red-hot iron are moral actions, 
whereas, falsehood and profanity are without doubt morally 
wrong. If, now, the question be asked, How can you apply 
the word duty, when there is no essential moral quality in 
the act? the answer will be found by noticing that there is 
another action ‘zside the outward form of action,—an inner 
action which the man himself recognizes to be there, though 
it is not visible to the passer-by. There is a greater action 
inside the less, or outward action. The man who is plow- 
ing the field or making horse-shoes is fulfilling a contract. 
He undertook to do a certain work, and he is doing it ; his 
employer undertook to pay the workman a certain wage, and 
80 we call the handing over of the money to the plowman 


There’ 
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aduty. It is plainly the action zzside the outer action, to” 
which we have regard when we begin to speak of duty in 
the matter of tilling the ground, or making shoes, or paying 
wages.* And as we perceive this action inside the outward 
action, we notice that it is something we of our own choice 
put into the outward action making it more noble and im- 
portant than it could be in itself, and this it is we take note 
of in our use of the high word duty. It is this which makes 
the difference between the plowman and the horse, when 
both may be said to be plowing. The difference is not ex- 
actly as that between the blacksmith and the red-hot iron, 
for there is a wide gap between dead matter and living or- 
ganism, nevertheless, the distinction between duty and no 
duty holds equal in both cases. 

Thus, by the aid of this notion of duty, we are widening and 
clearing up. our notions of right and wrong, and are begin- 
ning to see our way towards understanding the warrant for 
moral distinctions. For it is becoming apparent that this 
common exercise of throwing certain of our actions into 
classes, as ‘‘ right,’’ or as ‘‘ wrong,’’ is not carried through 
merely by odservation of outward actions, or even by compari- 
son of the several actions we witness when observing our fel- 
low men; but depends on some laws or rules of conduct which 
we somehow recognize as the will or law of God. Whether 
the knowledge of these laws is the result of the long experi- 
ence of previous generations, deciding what it is desirable to 
do, or whether it should be regarded as a knowledge some- 
how inherent in human nature, as seems implied in our use 
of the name of ‘‘ conscience,’’ remains to be considered after- 
wards. 

Meanwhile, you notice that when we speak of a moral ac- 
tion we do not speak of mere outward action open to the eye 
of an onlooker, such as reaping grain, or weaving cloth, or 
writing letters, or working the telegraph or telephone; but 
we are speaking of something which is at the same time in- 
ward and outward, something which may be even more 
inward than outward. For every one sees that when we 
speak of moral actions, we speak of motives, of inward dis- 
position and intention, as well as of outward acts which 
seem only as the clothing or dress of the true action. Here 
little things and big, get wonderfully mixed together, or, 
rather, get equally lifted up to a measure of greatness, and do 
not become confused by being mixed up, but are all ennobled, 
seen in a steady light which throws over them the glow of 
a greater than of a setting sun. We are estimating great- 
ness by some better measure than bulk or duration or ef- 
fort or outward impressiveness. A kindly feeling, a wish 
only that a neighbor may be helped, a cheering word 
wafted on a passing breath, a glance of the eye giving hope 
when words of encouragement cannot be spoken, all 
these are lifted into greatness along with the grander efforts 
and struggles of life; and they stand before our view all 
crowded or mixed together, yet in no wise confused, pre- 
sented as the pleasing picture of a family group in which 
young and old, little and big, have their appropriate places. 

So, then, a moral action, small or great, comes from with- 
in out where actions become visible. It may have even 
more of the inward than of the outward belonging to it. It 
may be of small presence so far as the observation of others 
makes account of it, and yet of large proportion, if truly seen 
by the spiritual eve. Every such action comes from the soul, 
out to the field of activity, where some are trifling, others 
battling with their difficulties. It expresses the whole man, 


“There may be a higher or more general duty resting on man to cul- 
tivate the ground, for the soil is the divinely given store-house from 
which to gather fruit for all living beings. 
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which a word may do, as well as a day’s work. But its 
wholeness, its unity, its very nature, is unknown if 
we do not bind together the inward and the outward belong- 
ing to it. It is always a big thing even though it be a little 
thing in the work-a-day world, for it is always a thing of 
the soul, and not merely of the tongue or of the hands. 
Whatever you odserve of a moral action, you have always to 
lengthen it out so as to take in the soul-part, which is the 
greater part, giving meaning and value to the whole. Hence 
our knowledge of the real character of other people's actions, 
is always incomplete, and hosts of actions are much worse 
than we think, and hosts, much better. In these matters, 
the more exact knowledge is that which we have of our own 
actions, because we are familiar with the very springs of ac- 
tivity in our own souls. And even this knowledge of our- 
selves is incomplete, often partial and one-sided, reminding 
us that only He who knows ‘‘the secrets of the heart,” 
knows all, and can judge of our actions unerringly. It may 
well be that there are secret sins in our life, in the sense of 
sins which we have not ourselves noticed as such, while they 
are in the sight of God really sins lying to our charge. But 
any perplexity or dismay which might be felt on this ac- 
count, is to be escaped by seeking to have the heart right, in 
order that inward dispositions and outward actions may be 
in accordance with moral law. 

Having thus seen the nature and sphere of moral actions, 
the boundaries of our study may be more readily noted if 
we distinguish moral actions proper from other forms of con- 
duct running alongside and in direct connection. We speak 
of neighboring territory, lying close by, and along which 
the boundary may be drawn. This will be found lying off 
on one side, where we recognize the proprieties of life; and 
away on the ciher side, where we take note of the gloomy 
and dangerous fegions of crime,—the bog-land of human 
existence. 

There are proprieties of life having their value admitted in 
all states of society, some of them natural and essential, 
others traditional and artificial. These lie alongside the 
moral sphere but do not actually belong to it. The more 
important of them gain something from the neighborhood, 
as seeds are wafted from one garden to another, or pass from 
the cultivated field to the border of the highway. What 
is growing over the fence, sometimes spreading its roots un- 
der the fence and drawing nourishment from the same soil, 
may thus in some respects come to be classified with what is 
within, for ‘‘ proprieties’’ naturally attract to themselves a 
share in the language of the moral sphere. Thus the polite- 
ness of life may be said to belong in some sense to its mo- 
talities. Yet the moralities differ in this, that they are the 
uniform and necessary requirements of life, binding on all 
men, whereas the proprieties will to some extent vary ac- 
cording to the customs of a people. 

On the opposite tx undary, where moral evil appears, we 
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find a region outstretching it, which is the territory og 
crime. If morality points to.‘‘conscience’’ for the disting. 
tions which it makes, crime points to society for the author. 
ity originating and enforcing criminal law. Crime implies 
moral law, but involves, in addition, open and deliberate ip. 
jury to society, which society seeks to prevent by the inflic. 
tion of punishment. There is, however, a wide region of 
moral evil over which civil law can claim no jurisdiction, 
This is a consequence of the limit of knowledge in Society 
and the limits of results attainable by punishment. We 
have seen that morality in its essential nature finds its Spring 
within the mind, and of this hidden sphere of consciousness, 
whence motives originate and come forth to operate in the 
fields of outward activity, civil law can take no account. Will. 
ful injuries inflicted, it can see and punish; but the motives 
it cannot judge of; the best and the worst are beyond its 
power, except in so far as civil laws react upon the thoughts 
and the character of citizens. The possibility of this reac. 
tion is undoubted ; and on this account the friends of a pure 
and lofty morality will act wisely in taking a responsible 
part in seeing to the enactment of laws fitted to encourage 
the higher life of the people. 

Contrasting ‘* proprieties’’ and ‘‘crimes’’ as lying on the 
opposite boundaries, the vast region of morality lies in 
the midst between the far removed border lands. Morality 
is concerned with the whole personal life, both the private 
and the public activities as these run into one another, con- 
stituting one life. Morality is the expression of a higher 
form of law, concerned with the guidance of all conduct, 
from the heart outwards ; it embodies the distinction be 
tween the ‘‘ right’ and the ‘‘ wrong,”’ as the one is the ful- 
fillment, the other the violation, of the absolute law; it gives 
to society the first principles on which it proves itself com- 
petent to discriminate the different orders of crime; and it 
presents to all mankind the loftiest conceptions of the des- 
tiny of the individual and of the race. 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

1. Give examples of the use of the word ‘‘ moral.’ Make 
these as numerous as you can. Consider the grounds on 
which you lay aside any actions as not to be included. 2 
Distinguish between the rightness of an action, and the skill 
ofan agent. 3. What is involved in saying that moral re 
quirements apply to all men equally? 4. How does the no 
tion ‘‘Duty’’ help us to illustrate the quality of rightness? 
5. In what sense do we use the word ‘“‘law’’ when we speak 
of morality? 6. How can an action be dutiful, when we can- 
not say that it is right in itself, that is, binding on all men 
equally? 7. Distinguish between what is inward and what 
is outward in a dutiful actién. Explain clearly what is 
meant by an action within another action. S&S. Distin- 
guish the right in action from what we naime propriety. 
9. Distinguish ‘‘wrong’’ from that which is named 
‘* crime.”’ : 
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Having completed our summary of the events of the revo- 
lu: on which ended in 1870, it will profit us to take up some 
of the questions and difficulties which perplexed Italians in 
the previous decade. One of these was the relation of the 
pope as king of the Romans to the aspirations of the nation. 
Another difficulty was brigandage. To see the situation 
as the Italians saw it, we shall have to recur to some facts 
which were briefly stated in Number III of these papers. 

The first serious difficulty of the nation was happily re- 
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moved by the transfer of the capital from Turin to Florence 
in 1864. The parliament declared Rome to be the capital of 
the kingdom of Italy ; but it made Florence the ‘‘ temporary 
capital.’’ This action appeased the anger of a large body of 
Italians in other provinces, who resented being governed by 
Turin. It did not wholly silence the opposition ; the hop 
of going to Rome held the kingdom together against a zeal: 
ously fomented dislike of the Piedmontese. This dislike had 
a foundation inthe contrast of character. The people of Piet 
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mont have been called ‘‘the Puritans of Italy,’’ ‘“‘the En- 
glish ofItaly,’ ’and other names which were complimentary or 
otherwise, according to the audience which heard them. The 
Piedmontese had always enjoyed a relatively pure and manly 
government ; the rest of Italy had always lived in an atmos- 
phere of public corruption. Manners were clean and whole- 
some in the North; loose and vitiated inthe South. Honest 
government was So little known in the Center and South, that 
the profession of honesty in public life was sneered at as a 
“puritanism ”’ and a ‘‘hypocrisy.’’ The Piedmontese were 
more thrifty and less ostentatious than the southern Italians. 
They were called ‘‘little peasants ”’ by the gentry of the 
South. Long endurance of corrupt despotism had disquali- 
fied most Italians for honest public service. The new king- 
dom continued in service a vast body of men tainted by the 
old governments ; but it was forced to employ Piedemontese 
for many important offices in the South. The Center fur- 
nished some noble men ; among them Baron Ricasoli’ who 
was also called a ‘‘ Puritan,’’ for the purity and probity of his 
character. There came to the front from the South many 
men who had been revolutionists ; but the value of their 
services as administrators was much less conspicuous than 
that of their revolutionary enthusiasm had been. In sub- 
stance, then, the new kingdom was in danger from the men 
itemployed. The old office holders of the dead governments 
were of doubtful fidelity ; the patriots did not know how to 
do public business, and they set a low value upon honesty. 
To save itself, the government of Victor Emanuel had to 
make large use of its faithful, honest, and plodding Pied- 
montese. 

The jealousy of the plain men of the Alps was sufficiently 
strong by pure force of contrast. The Turinese have their 
own bad way of speaking Italian, and the South and Center 


generally concurred (among the educated classes) in the 


more refined and artificial dialect of Florence. So it was said: 
“These Piedmontese do not even speak our language.”’ 
This jealousy was carefully nourished by the friends of the 
banished princes and by the papalinfluence. The kingdom 
of Victor Emanuel was practically at war with the pope—it 
had in effect declared war upon him by designating Rome as 
its capital. The pope can scarcely be blamed for returning 
the fire of his antagonists. For ten years he made a good 
fight, using, as men always do in war times, such weapons 
as came to his hand. It was not to be expected that he 
should neglect to feed the jealousy against the Piedmontese. 
And inasmuch as the struggle, from 1861 to the end in 1870, 
tocomplete and consolidate Italy had Rome for its first object, 
it may be well to dwell a little while upon the Roman situation. 
Pius Ninth was governing about half a million of Italians 
who were nearly unanimous in their desire to live under the 
government of King Victor Emanuel. He was menaced at 
home by this discontent of his people. His protection against 
tevolution was, however, complete. He had a peculiarly 
Strong position as one of the secular sovereigns of Europe. 
Any other sovereign could be removed by his people ; Pius 
Ninth could not be so removed because he was the official 
head of Christianity in all the Catholic states. France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Austria could not allow the priest-king 
to be treated like any other unsuccessful sovereign ; and the 
great age and dignity of the papal throne made even the semi- 
Protestant countries of Belgium, Switzerland, and Prussia 
defenders of the papal power. The papal nuncios and legates 
have always been able diplomatists. The result which came 
of all these facts was, that a few French soldiers in Rome 
Sufficed to protect the pope from revolution and from in- 
vasion. Whoever rebelled against or attacked the govern- 
ment of Pius Ninth must, at the same time, attack France ; 
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and France practically represented Catholic Europe. 

The pope was, therefore, strongly intrenched and was at 
full liberty to use all his resources to divide and disorganize 
his enemies. He received in Rome the ex-king of Naples, 
and allowed him to carry on a vast system of intrigue 
for the recovery of his throne of the ‘‘ Two Sicilies.”’ 
This King Francis (son of that Ferdinand who was nick- 
named Bomba), was a Bourbon and therefore “‘ learned noth- 
ing, and forgot nothing ;’’ but he was also young, coura- 
geous, and not destitute of financial resources. The strong 
stream of hostile influences which poured out of Rome and 
across the frontier into the Neapolitinate could not always be 
identified as either Papal or Bourbon ; probably it does not 
discredit either to say that the threatened sovereign and the 
deposed sovereign united their efforts to overthrow the com- 
mon enemy.. They struggled for what had been theirs by 
the assent of all Europe, and they fought, as desperate men 
must fight, with any and every convenient instrument. One 
of these instruments was brigandage. The writer has re- 
corded elsewhere some carefully gathered notes on the his- 
tory of brigandage in South Italy.*. In that history he has 
written more strongly than he would now do, of the immoral 
alliance of the priest and the brigand in the war of the decade, 
1860-1870. The change of feeling comes of realizing that this 
was really a war, that the pope was fighting for a losing 
cause against the tides of human progress, and that the papal 
title to the secular government of Rome was as perfect as any 
title could be under the common law of European diplomacy. 
And, after all, who of us can fail to relent towards a van- 
quished and buried foe? 

Brigandage was a convenient instrument for the banished 
Bourbon. At Rome, only a few miles from the frontier, he 
was able to communicate with the brigand ehiefs, to reward 
them, to secure them shelter on papal soil when pursued by 
the Italian troops, to inspire them toa zealous and unresting 
activity in disorder and crime. The new government of 
those provinces was required to maintain order ; its life de- 
pended upon its being able to punish crime and protect life 
and property. Every court in Europe and every Italian in 
South Italy could make this demand and accompany it with 
a menace. Brigandage is organized disorder and crime. 
For years Italy fought it undér desperate disadvantages 
along the southern frontier of the papal state. This war did 
not cease until the pope ceased to be king of Rome ; it ceased 
at once when that frontier was abolished by the union of 
Rome with Italy. This is not the place to dwell upon the 
details of brigand method. It is enough to say that the 
brothers James have recently carried on the greater part of 
the trade in Missouri. The Italian brigand is a brutal kind 
of a highway robber; his most peculiar art is that of holding 
wealthy captives for large ransoms. There has probably 
never been a year—say for thirty centuries past—when there 
were not brigands in South Italy. Spartacus was a brigand ; 
brigands captured a Neapolitan nobleman three years ago and 
received thirty thousand dollars ransom money for him. At 
this time, it is said that the old brigand nests about Vesuvius 
have been broken up; but we may seriously doubt it. In 
Sicily, the Italian government confesses that it is still fight- 
ing brigandage. It has always made a great difference 
whether the country was otherwise at peace. In troubled 
times brigandage takes on a great expansion of activity. It 
was so when Spartacus raised an army of brigands. It was 
so when the Bourbons fought against the Napoleonic king- 
dom in Naples with a terrible brigandage. One incident of 
that war is that the father of Victor Hugo captured Fra 
Diavalo® on the slopes of Vesuvius, after the most exciting 
and strenuous chase recorded in military annals. Brigand- 
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age was at a low ebb in 1860; in 1864 it had become a serious 
and vital question over which parliament pondered with 
grave apprehensions. The French in Rome were at last pre- 
vailed upon to guard the sanctity of the frontier, and they 
discharged their duty with so much loyalty that a serious 
check was given to the disorders; but, nevertheless, they went 
on until the papacy ceased toreign. The abolition of the front- 
ier and the pacification of Italy by the suppression of the 
papal throne, were an essential preface to the reduction of 
brigandage to the ordinary volume of peaceful times. 

It is worth while to dwell upon brigandage in South Italy, 
both because it was the worst form in which the enemies of 
modern Italy resisted its progress, and because by maintain- 
ing order and improving the condition and increasing the 
security of the people, the new kingdom gained loyal sup- 
port of its southern subjects. In 1870 no portion of Italy 
was more securely bound by ties of affection to the union 
than the South. The Piedmontese had now general respect, 
and their ways had become those of the better and control- 
ling class of Neapolitans. 

It is worth while to point to a distinction in thought and 
feeling which is difficult for Americans to make. The 
Italians were Roman Catholics and, as such, loyal to the 
pope as the head of the church, at the same time they fought 
against him and discrowned him as sovereign of Rome. To 
them this was altogether consistent. There had never been 
a time when some Italian state had not some quarrel with the 
pope-king ; but the quarrel had never seriously disturbed ec- 
clesiastical loyalty. On the other hand, the pope never 
failed in his office as head of the church (in Italy), merely 
because he had a quarrel with the government over his chil- 
dren in the faith. Both sides easily distinguished two per- 


sons under one hat —the head of the church and the king of 


Rome. They differed only in this, the pope said that ‘‘ the 
pope must be king ;’’ and the people said ‘‘it is not neces- 
sary.’ This means that the people more completely cut 
asunder the two offices in their thought and feeling. 
Another question of special difficulty and gravity has been 
less a question inside of Italy than outside of it—we refer to 
the suppression of religious establishments. The Pied- 
montese government began todo in 1855 what English sover- 
eigns and parliaments did centuries before. It disestab- 
lished any houses of religion which did not preach, teach, or 
care for the sick. The money obtained by the sale of such 
houses was put into an ecclesiastical fund kept distinct from 
the national treasury, and it was administered in the interest 
of religion. This policy the nation has extended to all re- 
ligious orders not engaged in some public service. The 
principle involved is not difficult to define. The religious 
houses for monks and nuns were founded, not for the use of 
individuals but for the service of society. Those who in- 
habited these houses were expected by the founders to spend 
their lives in duties of religion or education or charity. At 
all events, the nation had a right to assume that such was 
the meaning of these houses and their endowments. A 
large number of these properties having been diverted from 
their proper object—or presumed object—it was right, the 
nation thought, to restore them tothe service of religion and 
humanity. The funds obtaind by these sequestrations from 
1855 to 1876, amounted to about six million dollars of reve- 
nue annually distributed, after deducting the expenses of 
administration, to the clergy of the nation. It is in facta 
fund for the maintenance of public worship. It was not in 
this wise and just way that the English kings ‘‘ suppressed 
the monasteries.’’ The monks and nuns who were “ robbed”’ 
in this way numbered in all, perhaps, seventy thousand ; 
and-the law suppressed these monasteries on the simple 


ground that their tenants were leading idle lives. Whey. 
ever the convent was useful to the people in a direct servicg 
the tenants remained undisturbed; and the money taken 
from the idle monk was given to the industrious priest. | 
was so obviously a just and necessary law that it had a mog 
valid support in public opinion. Atheistical patriots would 
have gone much farther ; but the government took up a de. 
fensible position under the leadership of Cavour, and it 
has adhered to it tenaciously against atheists and extreme 
Catholics. It seems to have been a practically just measure 
and a measure of safety. The ethical question presents , 
difficulty for some minds, because it seems to present the 
state in the attitude of administering private property. 
Granted, one may say that the property is not used for its 
proper purposes ; it is then a question for the courts and not 
for the parliament. This difficulty is met in the Italian leg. 
islation by provisions which carry the questions of fact to 
the courts of the kingdom. The law says, in effect, ‘ mon- 
asteries must teach, preach, or care for the sick ;’’ the facts 
in any particular case may be judicially determined. If it 
be said that the state may not take possession of corporate 
property used in the name of religion to support persons in 
idleness, the answer is that the objector and the modem 
world are in necessary antagonism respecting the rights 
which society may exercise through government. The 
Catholic church in Italy is practically endowed; the funds ai- 
ministered by the state for the church yield a large income; 
the six million dollars derived from conventual property are 
a part of this income. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
dispossessed monks and nuns receive pensions from this re 
ligious fund. 

The history of modern Italy since 1870 has been quiet and 
laborious. Its statesmen had almost impossible tasks laid 
upon them. They were in the position of a farmer who had 
acquired a farm reduced to barrenness by bad cultivation, 
and all its fences and buildings rotted to the ground. The 
case was even worse. The new nation had to found and fos- 
ter public education, to create an army and navy propor 
tional to the peril of an environment of the vast military e& 
tablishments of the continent, to accustom the people to free 
and democratic institutions, to foster the sober patriotism 
which respects law and regards government as the fountain 
of justice and equity. These objects were interwoven by the 
actual circumstances. For example: creating an army ptv- 
moted both education and patriotism. Two-thirds of the 
adult population of South Italy could not read; in the other 
new provinces the larger half were in like ignorance. Only 
in Piedmont, including Genoa, was public education get- 
eral. The conscripts for the army were sent to distant prov- 
inces and taught to read. Their temporary residence away 
from home gave them an opportunity to know their cout 
trymen; their military duties and their education gave them 
an intelligent patriotism. The army and navy of modem 
Italy have been the great university for popular education. 
It is the one great military establishment in Europe which 
can be defended on the highest grounds of utility and ht 
manity. There was no other short road—no other roal 
which could be traveled in time to secure the stability of tit 
nation—to the ends sought. It has swiftly educated a vas 
and controlling body of men in the duties, privileges, and 
glories of the Italian citizen. But—but—it has cost millions 
which had to be taxed out of a poverty-cursed people. Ad 
to these millions the vast cost of general public educatiot. 
of public improvements, of a bureaucracy taken over from 
the old governments, and it is seen at once that liberty ant 
independence and civilization have been purchased at att 
mendous price. The traveler who remembers the cheapie 
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of life in 1855 and compares prices with those of 1885, sees a 
little of the cost of this struggle to unite, educate, and civil- 
ize a population of thirty millions. At times the experiment 
has seemed a helpless failure; the nation has trembled on 
the brink of bankruptcy, and at this hour the problem of 
statesmanship in Italy is how to carry the vast burdens of 
its duties. 

We scarcely comprehend how hard a task it is to lift twenty- 
nine million by the hands of one million. Suppose that the 
salary of one man be three thousand dollars, and that out of it 
twenty-nine other men are to be salaried. The thirty men will 
now each receive one hundred dollars, and all will be more or 
less miserable according to the degree of their civilization. 
Something like this takes place when a vast body of people 
are, in an old country, advanced to the common blessings of 
liberty. We have never felt the strain of such an effort. 
The untold bounties of nature have opened at our feet new 
resources for every emergency. Italy is old, populous, 
mountainous, and marshy, and nature was long since robbed 
of her virgin treasures. That modern Italy lives in a meas- 
ure of prosperity after twenty-five years of vast expendi- 
tures, out of her poor resources, to redeem her people from 
ignorance, servility, and superstition, is a proof that she has 
not been badly governed by her Piedmontese kings. 

The chief defect of the political life of the nation has been 
the abstention of the people from participation in parlia- 
mentary life. The suffrage has been extended so that no 
male citizen need be excluded, and yet deputies are often 
chosen by a few hundred votes. Contrast this with the 
thousands of ballots for a member of our Congress. The 
fundamental reasons for the general neglect of political 
privileges is the persistence of the old division into conser- 
vative and radical; the conservative lacking sympathy with 
the national ideas and more or less at war with the government 
itself. In this state of things the radical (whatever he calls 
himself) nearly always has a clear field, and politics becomes 
an arrangement that A is to go to parliament and B is to have 
something else; and parliamentary life is a contest among 
factions of the same party, the conservatives being too few 
to present a strong opposition. The policy of the govern- 
ment is, therefore, not broadly the sphere of public opinion; 
minor and personal differences determine action. In sucha 
condition of things, popular interest is not easily concen- 
trated about elections. In 1882 an effort was made to break 
up this indifference by the adoption of the scrutin de liste 
system. The system is such as ours would be if all the 
congressmen of a state were elected on one ticket voted for 
by the whole state. Each voter casts his ballot for ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty deputies to represent his province, or smaller 
political division, instead of voting for one only to repre- 
sent his own particular borough or ward. It was hoped that 
this bad method might serve the special need of Italy by in- 
tensifying the political interest—especially by inducing the 
Catholic, or papal party, to enter vigorously into politics. 
For if this minority entered the field, the majority would 
arouse themselves to defeat the ancient foe. There is no 
evidence before the writer that this result has been attained. 
The trouble is too deep for the remedy to reach it. No part 
of the education of a people is so slow as its education in 
Political life. It will require a half century to advance the 
Political education of the Italian people so as to bring them 
abreast of their political’privileges. 

It is sometimes contemptuously asked: ‘‘ What have the 
Italian people, what has the world, gained by Italian 
unity?” It is no more easy to answer this question than it 


Was to answer that of Judas concerning a certain alabaster 


box of very precious ointment. The advantages which 
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a people derive from national independence are related to 
their character, their aspirations, and their self-respect. We 
know enough of human nature in general to expect men to 
be still discontented, unhappy, and even regretful after their 
greatest success. The height gained reveals a higher Alp 
to torment us with its inaccessible glory; and no human 
achievement fills up the outlines of it as drawn by the im- 
agination. And yet, the Italian people are doubtless hap- 
pier and more prosperous through the national independence. 
They have brought in many of the comforts and luxuries of 
civilization. The better-endowed half are in possession of sat- 
isfactions of various kinds which the old order could not have 
given; and a very large part of the poorer classes are richer 
in comforts. One great difficulty in human progress is that 
one addition to our comforts demands another. When the 
peasant of Italy ceases to sleep on straw, his bed suggests 
and requires many accompaniments which cost more than 
the bed; and the peasant’s family denied these accompani- 
ments may feel the deprivation more keenly than they once 
felt the necessity of sleeping on straw. We have always to 
discount our discontents by looking back at ‘‘ the hole of the 
pit whence we were digged.”’ 

The hard facts about Italy relate mostly to the extreme 
poverty of the rural peasantry. In some provinces these poor 
are terribly miserable. Perhaps they are as a class worse off 
than before 1860; but the proof is hardly sufficient. Italy has al- 
ways abounded in miserably poor people, and any compari- 
son at different dates is made difficult by the absence of 
really good and trustworthy statistics. The truth is, how- 
ever, that what troubles the Italian statesman is simply the 
fact that the miserably poor still remain miserably poor. 
The new order has been challenged to better the condition of 
the peasantry as a proof of its virtue. This is never an easy 
task; for extreme poverty is always found associated with 
moral qualities which it produces no more truly than the 
moral qualities produce poverty. 

The Italians are as a general rule less thrifty than more 
northern peoples. The climate of South Italy tolerates im- 
providence; but even in the North the love of pleasure over- 
whelms forethought. It was common before the year 1860 
(and doubtless is still common) for poor semi-peasant people 
in cities to pawn their household stuff and jewelry and even 
clothing to obtain money for the gayeties of the winter sea- 
son. This was true in the North as well as the South. The 
Italian pawnbroker is one of the institutions of Italy. The 
people have also had from time immemorial a passion for the 
lottery, and it is an expensive luxury for the poor. But in 
Italy it would be hard to find many peasants too poor to risk 
anything on the wheel of fortune. In short, the improvi- 
dence of the poor in Italy is a proverb. Add to this the fact 
that poverty of extreme types always clings by force of 
habit to its victims, and there is lacking the resolution and 
courage which are always necessary to men who would im- 
prove their condition. A poor class with such moral quali- 
ties will naturally suffer more in a country where enterprise 
is awakening to life, and the ardor of financial success takes 
possession of a large body of people. The pauper is every 
one’s victim because he can be victimized. On a deserted 
highway, the pauper may sleep in the sun; when the same 
highway is thronged with traffic, the poor sleeper is crushed 
under the wheels which bear other men to fortune. If 
united Italy must destroy poverty to gain the applause of 
the world, she will never receive that reward. Her careless 
poor will continue to dance in summer and starve in winter. 

If we leave out the stubborn factor of the poverty of the 
poor, Italy gives many signs of prosperity. It is not of the 
roving type known as American, for obvious reasons. But 
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agriculture has adopted modern improvements to a large ex- 
tent and the work goes on. I have seen—it was a common 
sight in 1861-4—the wooden plow, which has come down 
from the days of Virgil, at its clumsy work in many Italian 
provinces. The clumsy old implement is gradually retiring 
into history. Manufacturing industries have sprung up in 
considerable abundance. The foreign trade shows a decided 
gain since 1860. No long marches are possible in so old a 
country, but by slow and short steps industrial and com- 
mercial progress is making gains. 

It is probably a fair test to appeal to the growth of the 


population of Italy; for it accounts in part for the poverty 
of the poorer classes and it proves that liberal institutions 
are able to carry an increasing burden of human freight. [ 
1860 the total population was about twenty-five millions, 
has increased to about thirty-two millions; and the increage 
is in spite of an emigration which has probably remove 
fifty thousand people a year (on an average) to foreign 
countries. Whatever new breathing room man has gained 
in Italy, is the product of liberal institutions, of manufact. 
ures, arts, railways, and agricultural improvements fostered 
by the new regime. 


ELECTRICITY—A HOME STUDY. 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF ITS PAST AND SUGGESTIONS AS TO ITS FUTURE. 


BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Select a pleasant evening when the air is clear and cold, 
and we will resume our experiments with the electrophorus. 
Wipe off any dust upon it and warm it slightly before the 
fire or overa lamp. Warm the flannel rubber and rub the 
vulcanite briskly fora moment. Then, lifting the tin plate 
by the glass handle, place it upon the vulcanite. Touch the 
plate for an instant with the finger and then lift it by the 
handle and bring the knuckle of the other hand near the lit- 
tle knob on the edge of the plate. The picture in the De- 
cember number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN shows just how to do 
this. Observe in the picture the hand is placed well upon 
the handle to prevent any escape of electricity. If too near 
the plate, the electricity will leap across to the hand. When 
the knuckle is near the plate, a bright spark leaps to the hand 
and there is a snap and a tingling sensation in the finger. 

Get a shoe-buttoner, a hair-pin, and a needle or a long, 
sharp pin such as are used for hat-pins. Try the electroph- 
orus again, holding the shoe-buttoner,} with a finger on 
the steel part as the handle may be a non-conductor, to the 
plate. Present the rounded end to the knob on the plate and 
a larger and brighter spark appears, making a much louder 
moise. Try the hair-pin in the same way presenting the 
rounded end to the plate. The sparks are still bright and 
measure a quarter of an inch in length. Now turn the hair- 
pin round and present the points to the plate. Nothing hap- 

pens. There is neither flash nor sound. Turn the lights 

down and repeat the experiments several times. Even in 
the dark only a very small spark can be seen. Try the nee- 
dle or pin. No’apparent results. It seems as if the electroph- 
orus had completely failed. Try it with the knuckle or 
the shoe-buttoner and you will find it gives just as good 
sparks as ever. It is not out of order. We prove it by fast 
ening a fine copper wire from the plate of the electrophorus 
to the top of our electroscope, when we shall see the leaves 
move every time the plate of the electrophorus is raised or 
lowered. 

This is plainly a new experiment with conductors. The 
buttoner, hair-pin, and needle are all good conductors, and 
yet the electricity behaves in a different way with each. Has 
it anything to do with the shape of the conductor? Observe 
the conditions of our experiments. We used rounded sur 
faces and points. With the rounded surface, like the knuckle, 
there is a spark. With the points there was nothing to be 
seen or heard. We are reaching a new law in conduction: 
Pointed conductors carry electricity through the air in silence, 
With rounded surfaces the electricity flies across the little 
air space with light, heat, and sound. Points not only con- 
duct electricity in silence, but act very quickly. This we 


can prove with the paper tassel we used in earlier ex. 
periments. Make a long tassel of tissue-paper and hang it 
up by a silk thread. Charge it with electricity from the glass 
tube and silk rubber, or better still, from the plate of the 
electrophorus, till the tassel stands out in every direction, 
We know what has happened. The tassel is full of positive 
electricity and as like repels like every paper thread repels 
every other. Bring the closed hand or the knuckle under 
the tassel, but not near enough to touch it. If the hand 
moves the whole tassel follows it, but unless actually touched 
and fully discharged, the tassel is as stiff as ever. Nowhold 
the long, sharp pin or the needle in the hand under the tas- 
sel, point upward, and near the center. At once the tassel 
is discharged and the threads collapse. The sharp-pointed 
conductor instantly carries off the electricity where the 
rounded knuckle failed to remove any of it. Points are 
therefore silent conductors, and very good conductors. This 
we must also remember as part of the law of conduction. 

Let us return a moment to our electrophorus. We rub the 
vulcanite with flannel and then lay the tin plate upon it. 
We know from former experiments just what has happened. 
By friction the positive electricity is drawn off to the flannel, 
and the negative remains on the vulcanite. By inductidn, 
as illustrated by our experiments with the eggs, the positive 
electricity in the plate is attracted to the under side where it 
becomes bound, and the negative is driven to the upper side 
where it is free to escape the instant it is touched by any con- ' 
ductor. On lifting the plate the positive electricity flows all 
over it. We cannot see anything of this. We use our im- 
agination and see it in the mind. Experiments prove that 
our mind-picture is correct. On bringing the plate near 4 
conductor the electricity seeks to equalize itself and breaks 
through the air to meet the negative electricity in the knuckle 
or other conductor. There is a transfer both ways, positive 
to the finger and negative to the plate, and the”plate is once 
more neutral or balanced, with both positive and negative 
in equal quantities. Put the plate on the vulcanite, and the 
whole process can be repeated many times. We make this 
little review of our work because it leads us to another kind 
of electrophorus. 

Figure 1. represents a continuous electrophorus made 
specially for.the use of the Chautauqua Literary and Sciet 
tific Circle. It consists of a round sheet of glass called the 
plate, supported on an arbor so that it may be turned bya 
hand-crank. Near the lower edge are two silk cushions of 
rubbers designed to press against the glass as it is turned 
around. At one end of the stand is a wooden upright, carty- 
ing an insulated standard of brass having a round knob a 
the top. From this part a brass arm extends along the side of 
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the plate which is armed with a row of points that nearly touch 
the glass. This brass arm and standard are called the prime 
conductor. Between the prime conductor and the rubbers is 
suspended a silk bag enclosing a quarter part of the plate. 
This makes an induction machine that is continuous. By 
turning the crank a continuous stream of sparks can -be ob- 
tained from the prime conductor as long as the plate revolves. 
Such an apparatus is another form of electrophorus and is 
commonly called an electrical machine. 

Recalling our past experiments in induction let us try to 
understand the theory of this machine. Here are silk rub- 
bers pressing on glass and, as we know from our experi- 
ments with the tube, separating the electricity, sending the 
positive to the glass and the negative to the silk. That part of 
the plate thus excited moveson, as it turns, between the sides 
of the silk bag till it reaches the row of points on the prime 
conductor. Here induction takes place and the negative of 
the prime conductor streams from the points to the glass, 
leaving the free positive behind. The negative unites 
with the positive on the glass plate and balances it till, in 
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turning, it meets the rubbers. Here by friction it is sepa- 
rated and the negative flies to the rubbers and escapes down 
the metal supports. As the plate moves on, the whole proc- 
ess is repeated continuously, and thus the machine becomes 
a continuous electrophorus. Larger machines have two or 
more sets of rubbers and are sometimes very complicated, 
yet by the aid of our experiments with simple things we are 
able to readily understand the most complex machine we 
may see. 

In using the machine, turn the crank with the right hand 
and place the left on the base of the machine resting against 
one of the metal pieces that support the rubbers. This will 
keep the machine steady and allow the negative electricity 
to escape through your hand and body tothe ground. Un- 
less some conductor is thus arranged, the machine works 
badly. Turn the crank quickly ten times while some one 
holds the knob of your Leyden jar to the prime conductor. 
A stream of small sparks will flow to the jar. Discharge the 
jar by holding it in one hand and touching the knob with 
the other hand. Another way is for one person to hold the 














FIGURE I. 


jar and join hands with several others, the last person touch- 
ing the knob. If the weather is favorable for work this will 
be probably as shocking a surprise as your friends will care 
toexperience. A strongercharge in the jar might prove un- 
.Pleasant and we must have a discharger. Get a piece of cop- 
per wire, of medium size, about ten inches long. Roll up 
the ends into little knobs and bend it into a half circle. Set 
fire to the end of a short piece of sealing wax and press it 
against the middle of the copper wire. When the wax is 
cold it will form an insulating handle for the wire. This is 
called a discharger. Turn the handle of the machine briskly 
and hold the jar to the prime conductor. If working alone, 
a good plan is to connect the top of the jar to the prime con- 
ductor with an insulated copper wire. The jar can then be 
filled quickly and silently. Now place one end of the dis- 
charger against the side of the jar (always hold it by the 
handle) and bring the other end near the knob. At once 
there is a vivid flash as the two electricities flow together. 
Put out the lights and repeat the experiment. Tiny sparks 
of fire will be seen streaming from the points of the prime 
conductor and running about inside of the jar when filled 
by bringing it near the machine. Beside the flash when the 
Jar is discharged there will be also a brilliant ring of fire in- 
side the jar. 

With this machine a number of interesting experiments 
may be performed. Cut some Dutch metal into bits a quarter 
of an inch long and paste these in a row across the bottom of 


a flat tumbler. Put the pieces on the glass about a sixteenth 
of an inch apart. When dry put the finger on one end of 
the line of pieces of foil and bring the other end near the 
prime conductor of the machine while the crank is turned. 
In the dark a pretty stream of fire will be seen playing 
along the spaces between the pieces of Dutch metal. Warm 
four glass tumblers and place them upside down on the floor 
and lay a board over them. Let one person stand on the 
board and rest his hand on the prime conductor, while an- 
other turns the crank rapidly. Curious effects will be seen 
in the way the hair stands erect on the head. Any one touch- 
ing the face or hands of the person or the insulated stand 
can draw a spark. With a little practice the person on the 
stand can also light a gas jet with a touch of the finger. An- 
other experiment is to charge the jar and then, holding a 
piece of letter paper near the knob, use the discharger to 
send a spark through the paper. It will make a minute hole 
in the paper. 

So far in our work we have used friction to obtain elec- 
trical effects. We have learned something of the laws gov- 
erning electricity, and have now reached a point where we 
must use other methods of obtaining it in order to go on to 
other and more interesting experiments. Before we do so 
let us observe how much that we have seen in our work is 
of practical use. We observed that it attracts and repels, 
that there are conductors and non-conductors, and that it has 
polarity and acts by induction. We also observed the dif- 
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ference in conduction between points and rounded surfaces. 
All of this we must remember in our future work. 

We noticed that by induction electricity may be bound or 
held. This has led to a special name for the electricity we 
have been considering, and itwis called s/atic electricity. It 
is also called frictional electricity and, as it can always be 
found in the air, it is sometimes called atmospheric electricity. 
There is free positive or negative electricity in the air at all 
times. It comes from the friction of the air on the earth or, 
as we shall see by other experiments, is excited by other 
means. Its grandest display is in the lightning. A cloud 
moves over the earth in the air, and from friction or some 
other cause becomes positive. By induction the negative 
electricity in the earth rises to meet it and follows trees, 
houses, or other tall objects to get as near the positive cloud 
as possible. If the mutual attraction is strong enough a 
flash leaps through the air as the electricities come together. 
A cloud may be positive or negative and, approaching an- 
other cloud, act by induction, drawing the opposite electricity 
to the side nearest to it and holding it there, leaving the 
free electricity to escape in a flash to still another cloud or 
to the earth. Perhaps the two opposite electricities unite 
with a flash and leave the free electricity to flash with a re- 
turn or second stroke. Either of these effects of induction 
may take place whenever the clouds and the earth resemble 
a huge Leyden jar, as in a thunder storm. 

A cloud appears and passes over a forest. Every point on 
every leaf conveys away the electricity, like the points in 
an electrical machine, in silence. The cloud moves on, per- 
haps still highly polarized, and passes over a single tree or a 
house. Induction takes place; the house is polarized, and 
the opposite electricity not finding points enough from 
which it can stream off in silence, breaks from the house 
to the cloud with a terrible crash, and the house is de- 
stroyed or set on fire. A man seeking shelter under a 
tree is killed. His body is a better conductor than 
the tree, and by induction the electricity moves from the 
cloud to the ground or from the ground to the cloud through 
him, and the shock is so great his life is destroyed. It 
makes no difference what the polarity or direction of the flash 
as the effects are the same. The cloud may act by induction; 
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CHAPTER I. 


The revisers of the English Bible made no happier change 
than the one in which they substitute peoples for people, 


wherever the word is plural in the original. 
the old version was in danger of getting the idea that Jehovah 
claims to be the God of His one people Israel, in a multitude 
of instances in which His claim actually is that He is the 
God of all the peoples of the earth. 
this word only, that Jehovah, in both Testaments, makes 
this claim. Page after page might be cited in which He af- 
firms that He is supreme in all human history, among all 
nations, from the beginning. A single instance is that found 
in Isai. xli. 2-4: 
‘‘Who hath raised up one from the East, whom he calleth 

in righteousness to his foot? He giveth nations before him, 

and maketh him rule over kings; , Who hath 

wrought and done it, calling the generations from the begin- 

ning? I the Lorp, the first, and with the last, I am he.’’ 


I, In accomplishing any particular purpose, God often em- 


ploys long reaches of historical events. 


WILLIS J. 


The reader of 


It is not in the use of 
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opposite electricities may unite or free electricity escape 
from the cloud to the earth or vice versa. 

It was an American who first saw the relation between the 
conducting power of points and rounded surfaces, and ap. 
plied it to atmospheric electricity. Thus he tried in other 
ways the same experiments we have tried, and in writing 
about them he said: ‘If these things are so, may not the 
knowledge of this power of points be of use to mankind in 
preserving houses, churches, ships, etc., from the stroke of 
lightning, ‘by directing us to fix, on the highest parts of 
those edifices, upright rods of iron made sharp as a needle. 
and gilt, to prevent rusting, and from the foot of those rods 
a wire down the outside of the building into the ground, or 
down one of the shrouds of a ship and down her side till jt 
reaches the water? Would not these pointed rods probably 
draw the electrical fire silently out of a cloud before it came 
nigh enough to strike, and thereby secure us from that most 
sudden and terrible mischief ?’’ 

This man had the courage to put this to the test of a great 
and daring experiment. We can hardly understand such 
magnificent courage in the pursuit of knowledge. Standing 
with his son in an open field, near what is now the corner of 
Race and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, he put up in a thun- 
der storm a silk kite. At the top was a sharp pointed wire, 
The kite string when wet was a conductor, and at the low- 
er end was a piece of silk ribbon as an insulator. On the 
string hung a key, and from this key sprang to the man's 
hand the first spark that proved that the lightning was static 
electricity. We can well understand his courage when we 
learn that a year later another experimenter, Richmann, of 
St. Petersburg, repeating this experiment, with a tall pole 
in place of a kite, was instantly killed. To-day Franklin's ex- 
periment is to be seen in every lightning rod on spire or ship. 

Static electricity is used to light gas lamps in halls and 
churches by employing a small electrophorus or induction 
machine to give a spark. It is used also for attracting light 
bodies in certain machinery. To understand the uses of 
electricity in other ways, we must go on to other experiments 
and take up the study of current electricity. These experi- 
ments will be as interesting as any we have tried, and will 
be fully illustrated by diagrams and drawings. 


HISTORY. 


BEECHER. 


We begin with this proposition because it enables us to 
give simple and intelligible illustrations of the general truth 
that God has a hand in the making of history. (sod sent 
Jonah, forexample,to proclaim His threatenings at Nineveh. 
How should one insignificant foreigner gain a hearing in the 
wicked metropolis of the world? Doubtless through the 
power of the Holy Ghost operating upon men’s minds. But 
in such cases the exercise of this power is usually coupled 
with the use of intermediary agencies. By what circum 
stances the king of Nineveh was made attentive to the 
preaching of Jonah, we are not informed; but from that point 
the account is clear. For hundreds of years a centralized des 
potism had been forming itself at Nineveh. Many wats, 
many treaties, many dynasties, had contributed to its forma 
tion. Into it had entered almost infinite wrong and bloot- 
shed, and doubtless, also, much that was good and heroic. 
The product of many centuries, and of various agencies, 
there it was, as an existing fact, when Jonah entered Nine 
veh, an instrument ready for God to use. Using it, a few 
sentences from the mouth of the king would change, out 
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diy, in a few hours’ time, hundreds of thousands of per- 


sons. God saw to it that the king was reached. He thus 
used this agency which He had been preparing for ages, 
thereby prostrating the hundreds of thousands before the 
word spoken by His prophet. God can use whole eras of 
history, if need be, in giving effect to one effort made by 
some servant of His. 

When Samaria was besieged till an ass’ head was sold for 
eighty pieces of silver, and women were boiling their babies 
for food, Jehovah was preparing for His people the rescue 
which came in the shape of the panic that struck the Syrians 
py night. Apart from the miracle then wrought, a line 
of historical elements must have entered into that deliver- 
ance. A few years previous, as the records of Shal- 
manezer II.! inform us, Benhadad had been in alliance with 
Ahab, with the kings of the Hittites and of the Egyptians, 
and with others against the Assyrian monarch. At the 
tme of this siege the alliance had evidently been broken 
up, and the king of Syria was uncertain whether the other 
members of it might not be ready to combine against him. 
In the years just past, through the wonderful gifts of Elisha 
the prophet, the Syrians had suffered many overthrows ; 
and they knew that the miracle-working prophet was within 
the besieged city. Within a few hours journey, in various 
directions, were Beth-Horon,’ where miraculous victories had 
been granted to Joshua and to Samuel ; and the Kishon,? 
which had swept away Sisera’s' army before the attack of 
Barak’s® handful of mountaineers ; and the valley where the 
countless Midianites had broken into strange panic and 
flight, while Gideon’s* three hundred men broke their water- 
jars and displayed their torches and blew their trumpets ; 
and Jericho, whose walls had fallen while Jehovah's host 
moved in procession around them. The Syrians were wait- 
ing for Samaria tosurrender. They knew the extremities to 
which the city was reduced. They wondered beyond measure 
that it held out so long. In the circumstances, they must 
have speculated as to the reasons for the unprecedented per- 
sistence of the besieged, as to whether they expected deliver- 
ance from some quarter, as to whether they expected it from 
allies, or from miracle. The soldiers in the camp of Syria 
doubtless beguiled the tedious hours while they were wait- 
ing for the city to surrender, by talking these matters over, 
recounting the wonderful ways in which Israel’s God was 
said to have interfered, in the past, in behalf of His people. 
The longer they waited, the more unaccountable the delay 
* seemed to them, and the better prepared they became to be 
affected by the panic by which Jehovah at last delivered 
Samaria. Here, as in the case of Jonah, the Lord used a large 
tract of historical events, occurring in different centuries and 
in different regions, for bringing about one particular event 
by which He accredited the word of His servant. 

What was true in these two instances is generally true. As 
aman comes from hundreds of different ancestors and may 
have hundreds of descendants, so any event springs from 
many different antecedent events, and is itself an antecedent 
of many different consequences ; and all this complication 
of lines of cause and effect represents God’s planning to bring 
about His purposes. All history is made up of combinations 
of this sort. The threads are interwoven for a purpose, 
though often in lines very unexpected to us ; and it is always 
God who superintends the weaving. 

II. Historical events follow one another by natural laws of 
Sequence; and natural laws, here as elsewhere, are simply an- 
other name for God’s methods of working. 

Under the proposition already discussed, we have exam- 
ined a few specimen instances, to familiarize us with the fact 
that God operates in human history. We are now ready to 
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generalize from these and the multitudes of similar instances. 
Our first step in generalization is to recognize the truth that 
history, like the rest of the domain of Jehovah, is within the 
realm of law. In the succession of human events, like causes 
produce like effects. In some instances men have traced 
the order of succession of evéhts. To a limited extent, we 
know from our knowledge of the past what to expect in the 
future. Within limits, we can test statements of alleged 
historical fact by asking whether they agree with what ex- 
perience has shown to be necessarily true in the succession 
of events. Sifting what purports to be history, by the aid of 
laws already ascertained, we can further ascertain the laws 
themselves. 

Human history has been largely controlled by mere phys- 
ical facts, and by the laws that connect these with human 
character and action. Without the Nile the history of Egypt 
could not have been what it has been. The Tigris and the 
Euphrates were the necessary antecedents to the Assyrian, 
the Babylonian, and the Persian Empires. The mountain 
country of Judah and of Ephraim with the Philistine low- 
lands and the plain of Esdraelon,'’ forming the great mili- 
tary highway between the civilization which grew up on 
the Nile and that which grew up on the Euphrates, are ele- 
ments without which the events recorded in the Bible 
would never have occurred. Without a knowledge of 
the geographical features these events cannot be prop- 
erly understood. Again, human life could have begun 
only in a warm climate ; anywhere else the race would have 
perished in helplessness before it learned to take care of itself. 
But in a uniformly warm climate, men would have no occa- 
sion to use, and therefore no stimulus to cultivate, certain 
habits of foresight, certain powers for bending nature to 
their uses, which characterize the inhabitants of coun- 
tries where the climate changes. These are but instances. 
The climate of a country, its conformation as respects rivers, 
mountains, valleys, and plateaus, its soil, its coast-lines, its 
proximity to other countries, its mineral resources, its iso- 
thermal lines, all these and a thousand other like things 
largely determine what historical events shall be trans- 
acted there. The stage is not the play, but much in 
the play depends upon the stage. The divine hand 
which created the earth and determined the physical 
geography of each part of it, became by this very fact 
an important force in all deeds of men which should 
be wrought in each part. And further, the divine power 
that controls the ever changing phenomena of weather and 
earthquake and tidal wave, is constantly interfering in his- 
tory. A few weeks of pleasant weather when Moscow* was 
burned, might have placed Napoleon on the throne of Europe 
instead of on the island of St. Helena. With a calm sea 
for the Armada*, Great Britain and America might to-day be 
Spanish provinces. 

But again, human choices and actions are subject to laws, 
and these laws govern the events of which history is com- 
posed. We are free, certainly. Because we are free, the 
laws that govern our acts differ importantly from those 
which govern mere changes of matter. But whatever doc- 
trine of the will we adopt, no one disputes the fact that hu- 
man free choice itself moves largely in lines that can be de- 
fined and controlled. Logic and mental philosophy are pos- 
sible sciences, because our mental powers operate in accord- 
ance with laws. Rhetoric and esthetics are possible sciences, 
because it is possible to ascertain some of the laws which 
govern the movements of human feelings. Moral philosophy 
and political economy are possible sciences, because some of 
the laws under which we make our freest choices are known 
tous. The Being who established these laws of thought and 
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will and the laws which govern our relations to our environ- 
ment, and who, in the way of providential arrangements 
and spiritual influences, perpetually projects himself into 
our environment, makes himself, in all this, a most promi- 
nent factor in human history ; for human history is but the 
aggregate of all human choices in their relation to one an- 
other and to the surroundings of each. 

We must not delay upon this proposition, although there 
is danger that many, finding it very familiar, will fail to look 
at it sufficiently in detail to have an adequate impression of 
its significance. To say that all historical events are gov- 
erned by natural laws of sequence might, in some mouths, 
be rank atheism. To say that God ordinarily governs his- 
torical events by natural laws, is to lay down the proposition 
required by intelligent theism. (A volume entitled ‘‘ The 
Life of Society,’’ by Edmund Woodward Brown, published in 
1885 by G. P. Putnam’s sons, brings out with great clear- 
ness of statement, and great impressiveness of detail, the 
marvelous variety of particular elements, and of particular 
laws controlling them, which enter into the structure of hu- 
man history). 

III. In the sequences of history, moral and spiritual pur- 
pose is manifested ; and this purpose is the purpose of God. 

I do not now refer to the truth that all human history has 
to do with God’s purpose of redemption through Christ. 
This truth will be considered in subsequent propositions. 
The present proposition is more general. When we make an 
induction of historical facts and ascertain the laws by which 
they succeed one another, we find in them something more 
than mere natural sequence. Human history differs from what 
is called natural history in that the forces with which it deals 
are largely spiritual forces—meaning by that term, for the 


present, the forces lodged in the spirits of living men. In 
the deeds that men have wrought, spiritual energies have 
been continually struggling against material powers and re- 


ducing them to subjection. Spiritual forces of one class 
have been at war with those of another class. The presence 
of the human spirit in history gives to history all its interest 
and value. History emphasizes spirit-power as distinct 
from all other forms of force. This is true alike in the case 
of the savage and of thecivilized man. The study of history 
makes us realize that mind, feeling, will, character, are the 
great things on earth, and that oceans and continents are, 
in comparison, small things. And in the course of events 
themselves, these spiritual elements, good and bad, come 
more and more to the front, and occupy more and more the 
place of command. Whether we look at history in itself, or 
at its influence over those who study it, there is this mani- 
fest tendency toward the supremacy of spirit, either good or 
evil. Optimist and pessimist alike must recognize this 
purpose in history to exalt the spiritual. 

But the purpose is moral as well as spiritual. It has con- 
stant relations to right and wrong. It makes perpetual ap- 
peal to conscience. It is impossible to write history so that 
the reader will not be all the while saying to himself: This 
deed was well done, and that deed ill done; this man was 
worthy, and that man unworthy ; this incident makes the 
heart bound with admiration for the heroism displayed, while 
that incident makes one ashamed of belonging to the 
human race. Saying nothing now of the question whether 
the good or the bad preponderates, the moral element and 
purpose in history is as distinct as its spiritual element and 
purpose. 

In saying these things, Iam not arguing from any particular 
religious or philosophical standpoint; I am simply recognizing 
a principle to which all the best writers of history are loyal. 
This principle is that historical events have a real connection 
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one with another, and that this connection is of such a char. 
acter as to appeal to the moral and spiritual natures of mep. 
not always, perhaps, to what is highest in these natures, hy 
always to something in them. Disconnected, unarranged 
records are not history, but only masses of materials out of 
which history may be made. Such materials may be com. 
pared to beads, various in kind and preciousness, unstrung, 
lying carelessly in a heap where diamonds flash among 
trinkets of earth and bone and shell; where pearls ang 
choice agates mingle their soft light with the coarse glitte 
of common glass ; where crystal and emerald and ruby ap 
half hidden by gold and silver and steel and porcelain anq 
paste and ebony. Any one will vividly realize this, if he 
will but notice the first dozen of historical facts that may } 
come at random into his mind. The dozen, for instance 
might be as follows: The Greeks fought Xerxes at The. 
mopyle ; Henry Martyn” preached the gospel in Persia; he. 
roic Antony was enervated and ruined by the wanton Cleo. 
patra; the ax of Elizabeth’s headsman blushed with the 
blood of Scottish Mary ; Paul conversed about the religion of 
his Master in his hired house at Rome; Noah entered the 
ark ; in the most ancient times, the lawgiver Manu" taught 
the people of Hindostan ; the prevalence of the art of distil- 
ling so cheapened the means of intoxication, that in the Lon. 
don gin-shops one could get drunk for a penny ; Bazaine 
pretended to surrender Metz ; Charlotte Bronté sketched the 
character of Rochester; Luther read the chained bible at 
Erfurt’ ; Punch grinned grotesquely at Abraham Lincoln 
living, but lamented him when dead ; Goldsmith* gave his 
bedclothes to the poor woman, and slept in the tick ; in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, American citizens 
maimed and murdered their Chinese fellow residents ; the 
crew of Columbus mutinied on their way to the new world: 
Plato taught in the groves of the Academy ; Barnum ex- 
hibited Jumbo ; Boniface”* held out his papal toe to be kissed; 
the telephone and the electric light were put in operation; 
the Congo free State was formed; and missionaries flocked to 
Africa. Battles, cities, men, books, ideas, utensils, nations, 
institutions, arts, virtues, vices, exploits, philosophies, are 
strangely mingled. What does any one mean by calling 
such heterogeneous things by the common name of history, 
as if they could somehow be all united into one thing? 

It is the office of the historian to string these beads. He 
must so place events together as to render obvious the move- 
ments of some, at least, of the spiritual forces that are oper- 
ating inthem. He must not only record facts, but arrange 
them in some intelligible order, and thus bind them into 
unities. Whatever truth, idea, or train of thought will 
serve to unite the facts into systems is, so far forth, 
a thread of history. If there is any principle that will 
gather all the facts into a single scheme, that principle is 
pre-eminently the thread of history. 

Of course, many chroniclers have failed to reach this ideal, 
have written aimlessly, or on some false principle of order; as 
if some learned man whose studies had been exclusively 
among books, had undertaken the task of ornamenting@ 
a queen’s coronation robe,—and with such success as might 
be anticipated. The splendor with which historians of this 
type trick out the past is but an awkward, savage splendor, 
even though upon its tresses and trailing robes there glit 
ter whole mines of gems and goid. Many records are notat 
all connected chains of history, but only shapeless lumps of 
history. But the very fact that we recognize the defective 
ness of works thus written, proves the possibility of some 
thing better ; proves the existence of those spiritual purposes 
in the course of events, by observing which the historia 
might have saved his work from failure. And on the other 
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hand, many existing historical works are splendid illustra- 
tions of a correct method. The historian has attempted to 
find out the true, natural, connecting principle which ruled 

s of the events he was narrating, and then to pre- 
gent the facts, not separate, but as bound together by the 
connecting principle. 

Guizot’s” history of civilization, for example, is a good 
illustration of this. His theory may be correct or partly 
false ; that does not now concern us. His statement of his 
theory takes but a few sentences, in a work of thousands of 

A careless reader might easily overlook it. Yet it is 
the thread on which all the events are strung; the reason 
which governs the selection of every fact used, and the po- 
sition and the relative: prominence of every fact. To illus- 
trate and prove it, the author uses materials most strangely 
diversein their origin and character. He summons old monks 
from their cloisters, heroes from their battle fields, states- 
men from their closets, emperors from their thrones. The 
archives of decaying monasteries are ransacked. Buried 
libraries areexhumed. Crumbling kings are bidden to leave 
their sepulchers. Rattling relics of saints find a historical 
resurrection. Wandering pilgrims are summoned, and they 
come staff in hand. Patient copyists, toiling by daylight 
and lamplight to multiply strange, wierd manuscripts, lift 
their red, dim eyes and give heed. Church records, songs 
of troubadours, royal decrees, legends of chivalry, children’s 
tales, lives of saints, public documents, remnants of art, 
coins, ruins, monuments, fragments of pottery, ancient trees, 
antique costumes, and suits of armor are all questioned and 
must reply. The pale lips of the dead ages are compelled to 
testify to the truth of the principle the author is unfolding. 
Whatever does not refer to this is neglected. Whatever has 
an important bearing upon it is expanded in detail. What- 


ever in any way touches it, slightly or remotely, is allowed 


just its proportionate space and no more. 

Now in all this the task of the historian is determined by 
the essential character of history itself. That which obliges 
him to recognize principles in writing history, is the fact that 
the principles existed and were dominant in the events which 
made up the history. And if one believes in the existence of 
an infinite, personal God, he must hold that the principles in- 
volved in the events which perpetually succeed one another 
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are the purposes of God, just as the natural laws which gov- 
ern the events are God’s methods of working. 

Most of the statements thus made would be true, even if it 
were difficult to decide whether the purposes exhibited in 
history, on the whole, favor the right or the wrong ; are, on 
the whole, toward a lower or toward a higher type of spirit- 
ual development. Were this doubtful, it would, indeed, be 
a reason for perplexity ; it would be hard to reconcile the 
evidence that God is in history with the lack of evidence that 
His deeds in history are such as we should expect from Him; 
but His presence would still be evident. Happily, however, 
we are not left to this form of perplexity. Most men do not 
doubt that history, at every point, unswervingly teaches the 
wisdom of doing right, and the folly of doing wrong. Ifthe 
student of history is not made morally better by the study, 
it is his fault, and not the fault of history. Few men disbe- 
lieve that, on the whole, the progress of the race is toward 
both larger and higher spiritual attainments, and toward 
conditions increasingly favorable to spiritual excellence. 
The creed of Tennyson, on this point, is the creed of man- 
kind : 

‘*Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.’” 

The truth that there is in human history ‘‘ a power, exter- 
nal to ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” is a truth 
which men of deep insight have inferred from the facts of 
history alone ; it is not a mere dream of religious enthusiasts. 
But when we once recognize the existence of that power, we 
recognize in it the hand of our Creator and Heavenly Father. 

Thus far we have dealt with illustrative instances, and 
with general laws and principles. In another paper, we will 
consider the outline which, under the control of God, exert- 
ed through these laws and principles, human history has act- 
ually assumed. The propositions to be argued are the fol- 
lowing : 

IV. As a matter of fact, the central line of human history 
has been the line along which the books of the Christian 
Revelation came into existence. 

V. As a matter of fact, Jesus Christ is the determining 
point of that line, and the principal center of human history. 

VI. These truths are an important factor, both in the de- 
fence of revealed religion, and in practical life. 


End of Required Reading for January. 
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BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


PART I. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy, rich not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
Hamlet. 

A volume lies on the desk before me as I write, given me 
by my father thirty years ago. On a fly leaf, in the plain, 
round hand of that day, is written the married apostle Pe- 
ter’s advice to wives as to their fairest adornment. The 
book is a reprint from the English, called ‘‘ Dress as a Fine 
Art,” by Mrs. Merrifield; and, in glancing over it, I cannot 
see that the general principles there laid down for guidance 
in dress differ materially from those given by the authorities 
of to-day, by Mrs. Haweis, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Dewing, 
and other well known writers. Fashions may change, but the 
foundation principles of good taste in dress remain the same. 

In an exhaustive treatise very many topics bearing upon 
the subject of dress demand consideration ; health and com- 


fort, grace and beauty, cost and quality, style and custom, 
and the habits, occupations, and personal characteristics 
of the wearer, all must be taken into account before general 
principles can be enunciated, and each has a modifying in- 
fluence upon the application of rules. 

Still, there are two broad principles on which all the stand- 
ard writers upon dress are agreed. First, that it should not 
contradict the lines of the body, but conform to them; that 
is, dress should follow the proportions of the body, and in so 
doing, it becomes practically useful and ensures comfort and 
grace. Second, that it should be individual, suited to the 
season, to the occupation and habits of the wearer, and 
be so designed as to hide personal defects and empha- 
size personal beauties. In other words, the two essentials. 
of dress are that it should be comfortable and becoming. 

All bands, ligatures, corsets, shoes, or heavily weighted 
garments that compress or change in any way the form of 
the body violate this first fundamental rule. 





WOMAN’S DRESS. 


‘‘ Lesbia wears a robe of gold, 
But ali so close the nymph hath laced it, 
That not a charm of beauty’s mould 
Presumes to stay where Nature placed it,”’ 


sang Tom"Moore eighty years ago or thereabouts. Strange, 
when doctors, artists, and poets have united to condemn this 
torturing of the body out of shape, that the practice should 
still prevail so widely. Tight lacing, and with it the French 
corset, are by this rule abolished, and only a sensible corset 
or health waist that conforms to the lines of the human 
frame is allowed, a waist constructed to transfer part of the 
weight of underclothing from the hips to the shoulders. 
With tight lacing we lose the high shoulders that are forced 
up toward the ears ; the abdominal section loses much of its 
size and prominence; the abnormally red nose loses its color, 
and many a muddy complexion becomes clarified ; and, 
best of all, the lungs find room for expansion, and the wasp 
waist gradually assumes the graceful and healthful propor- 
tions of nature as seen in that noblest of models, the Venus 
of Milo. 

Under this rule, a large woman no longer feels it her duty 
to cultivate a small foot and hand by wearing shoes so short 
and narrow as to produce outgrowing joints and ingrowing 
nails, and gloves that squeeze her hands out of shape. On 
the contrary, she recognizes the truth of M. Feydeau’s asser- 
tion in ‘‘ L’art de plaire,”’ ‘‘Une grande femme, pour étre 
bien faite, doit avoir de grandes mains et de grands pieds. 
Si elle ne les a pas, tant pis pour elle; elle est une créature 
manquée.”’ 


This rule abolishes the French heel which breaks down - 


the instep, distorts the foot, and renders the gait hopelessly 
awkward and uncertain. 

It does away with over-tight sleeves out of which the arm 
seems ready to burst, with all down-dragging, low-cut shoul- 
ders, all shapes that seem to fetter. 

It recognizes the fact that any tightness across the figure 
destroys its gracefulness, and that whatever interferes with 
freedom of motion should be discarded. 

It ties the child’s sash about its waist and not its knees. 
_ It holds tight trousers and straps which compel the wearer 
to cautious observance in down-sitting and up-rising equally 
obnoxious with the tie-backs and narrow skirts which pro- 
duce the same results; and it prevents the sensible woman of 
to-day from adopting the extreme of fashion which draws all 
waists out high and long, with ‘ biases’’ or ‘‘darts’’ shoot- 
ing up toward the collar bone, and such a multiplication of 
whalebones as to suggest a coat-of-mail, surmounted by a 
military collar high and stiff and tight enough to garrote 
the wearer who ventures to move her head out of the per- 
pendicular. 

Whatever may be the faults or absurdities of the esthetic 
school of dress, we have to thank it for having encouraged 
in every way freedom and grace of motion. 

This same first principle also deprecates all exaggerations 
in the way of excrescences, huge panniers, hoops, or trunk- 
hose stuffed with bran, exaggerations such as ran riot in the 
days of good Queen Bess, of 

‘“‘Ruffs and cuffs and farthingales and things’’; 

all turning of angles into curves as in padded sleeves that 
annihilated elbows, all turning of gracious curves into an- 
gles as in the high pointed shoulders and in the afore-men- 
tioned farthingales which rose up sharply above the hips, 
exaggerations which even appear in ancient sculptures upon 
the Asiatic rocks where curved and high-pointed shoes be- 
tray their Hittite origin. 

Carrying out this thought a step further, we conclude that 
simplicity in dress is to be commended; that nothing pur- 


poseless is beautiful; that ribbons should, at least appear 
to tie something, buckles to make fast, buttons to button, 
and that fringes and trimmings, such as braids and galloons 
should be set on as borders, not dropped at hap-hazard ove, 
the gown. In the words of Mr. Ruskin, we “ must not buy 
yards of useless stuff to make a knot or a flounce of.” 

In these days, the dress of both men and women conforms jy 
a general way to the proportions of the body—always except. 
ing the stove-pipe hat—and so far as it does so, it is good, 
But when we say that dress should follow the lines of the 
human figure, we do not mean to recommend an adoptionof 
the circus-rider’s tights for men and women. From the day 
of the first fig-leaf apron, dress was designed for conceal. 
ment no less than for protection and-adornment, and in the 
words of Mrs. Haweis, ‘‘Too much candor is as bad in its 
way as falsehood, and even more disagreeable.’’ Yet fashion 
has had great power in dictating how far candor may go, 
The great-great-grandmothers of the present generation of 
young people were modest women, yet when, some twenty 
years ago, a fair and finely formed young woman of my ae. 
quaintance, proposed, in sport, to wear at a fancy ball her 
prudish great-aunt’s India muslin gown, trying it on forthe 
purpose, the paucity of dress drew upon herswift re. 
proaches from all her elders. 

As to underclothing, it should be as evenly distributed 
over the body as may be, not multiplied many fold, by doub- 
le bands, all fastened just above the hips. The extra thick- 
ness of bands should be distributed by buttoning each gar- 
ment a little higher than the one under it. 

Stockings should be fastened above the knee, either bya 
band around the leg, or, better still, by side garters such as 
are now generally worn by children. A lady is as particular 
‘about the tidiness of her garters as of her stockings, of her 
stockings as of her gloves. Indeed, neatness, sweetness, 
cleanliness, from the body outward produce the only infalli- 
ble hall mark of ladyhood that can be stamped on a woman's 
dress. Poverty and other modifying circumstances may in- 
fluence the outer dress so that the truest lady at times wears 
the cheapest gown, but the stress of circumstances must be 
stringent indeed that can force her to wear soiled and ragged 
undergarments, or to forego her daily bath. Americans 
have still much to learn from their English cousins as to 
this matter of the bath. We hear the American traveler 
comment jocosely upon the traveling Englishman whose 
luggage on the cab is surmounted by his broad tin bath-tub 
or ‘‘ hat;’’ but the Englishman is the fresher and more whole- 
some-looking man of the two. Holy George Herbert's ad- 
vice is good yet, 

‘* Affect in things about thee cleanlinesse 
That all may gladly board thee as a flowre. 
Slovens take up their stock of noisesomenesse 
Beforehand, and anticipate their last houre. 
Let thy mindes sweetness have his operation 
Upon thy body, clothes, and habitation.”’ 

A dry rub when the bath must be dispensed with, a fre 
quent change of underclothing, and a thorough shaking and 
airing at night of garments that must be worn again, all 
help preserve a freshness as of youth even down to old age, 
and symbolize the ‘‘ mindes sweetness.”’ 

Undergarments can be made neat and pretty without over- 
loading them with ruffles, tucks, Hamburg embroidery, of 
lace. A plain hem is a serviceable edge for a petticoat, and 
it is thoroughly lady-like. Flutings and puffs may be dait- 
tier, but they are better suited to the human butterfly with 
wealth at command than to the busy bee whose riches cot 
sist of two hands that do their own washing. An abundant 
supply of neat underclothing suitably trimmed, but not over 
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loaded with embroidered ruffles that drop in pieces long be- 
fore the garments of which they form a part, is the first es- 
sential of a lady’s wardrobe. Much more is this the one 
essential in children’s and infants’ clothing. The elabora- 
tions of ornament that are lavished upon American chil- 
dren's dress is a national reproach. 

I saw not long since a sweet little girl, three years old, 
whose tender body encased in stiffly starched and embroi- 
dered petticoats and gown, could scarcely bend. A rich, 
ruby-plush coat was drawn over all. The poor baby’s arms 
stuck out straight from her body like the arms of a wind- 
mill. I put a childish toy in one of the tiny gloved hands. 
It soon dropped to the floor and the poor little mite, de- 
frauded of all liberty of motion, puckered up her pretty face 
most pitifully and began to cry. 

“Why?” do you ask ? 

Because it was a physical impossibility for the little maid 
to stoop down and pick up the coveted plaything without 
more effort than she had the courage to make in a strange 
room. The child’s father went down on his knees and found 
the lost treasure for her, but I could not help pitying them 
both, her for the trammels in which fashion had already 
bound her, and him for the short-sightedness that was mak- 
ing an old woman of his little, motherless baby. 

The fond mother is apt to lay out wasteful sums on her 
first baby’s wardrobe. Nothing, it seems to her, can be too 
costly or delicate for enrobing such precious dust; but, with 
the advent of the third baby, she begins to learn that a fresh, 
plain slip is better than a tumbled, embroidered robe, and 
that piles of clean garments made of soft material and sim- 
ply hemmed are what baby needs. And, as the child grows 
older, plain slips of Tussore or any washable Indian silk 
covered with soft muslin over-slips are pretty and choice 
enough for any mother’s darling. 

There has been a great deal of unintentional cruelty prac- 
ticed by parents in following fashion in the dress or want of 
dress of their children. How many arms roughened by cold 
into “‘ goose-skin,’’ and red mottled legs and knees have we 
seen in the depths of winter, when necks, arms, and legs 
should have been protected with warm merino undergar- 
ments! What can be more ungainly than a puffed-out, 
stiffened, preternaturally short skirt on a girl of seven years 
old or upward, who is just beginning to grow “‘leggy,”’ as I 
have heard an English woman term it. 

Mrs. Haweis says that dress for children should be light 
and warm in texture, gay in color, washable, never so costly 
that a soil on it costs mother or chiid a spasm of the heart, 
and its form should be regulated by common sense. She 
goeson tosay: ‘Children should, from babyhood, be cov- 
ered to the throat and wrist, the whole body protected in 
light flannels, not too thick petticoats buttoned to a warm 
bodice, and their ears should be protected out of doors.”’ 
The English girl when at play, till well on in her ‘‘ teens,” 
is enveloped in a pinafore of brown holland, ugly but ex- 
tremely sensible; the French girl in a similar garment made 
of blue checked linen. How gladly would we welcome brown 
holland, in all its unmitigated ugliness, if only its envelop- 
ing folds would hide forever from our eyes the smart finery 
and pert self-consciousness of the American child of board- 
ing-house and hotel rearing. 

_The second of our propositions was that dress should be 
individual, that it should befit time and place, and suit the 
habits, occupations, station, and wealth, no less than the fig- 
wre, face, style, and idiosyncrasies of the wearer. ‘‘ A man’s 
attire, and excessive laughter, and gait show what he is,”’ 
says the Son of Sirach, and that is the verdict of the ages. 
= judge character and station by dress, invariably, and 
“jan 
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shrewd judgments based on that foundation need not often 
be reversed. 
‘‘A chieftain’s daughter seemed the maid, 

Her satin snood, her silken plaid, 

Her golden brooch such birth betrayed.” 
But when Bridget apes her mistress, and ‘‘ borrows’’ from 
her clothes-press to prank it on the ‘‘avenuer,”’ there wil! 
be an under, or an over-doing of the imitation that will expose 
the counterfeit as easily as the bray betrayed the ass in the 
lion’s skin, 

It is in their decadence that all fashions are at their worst, 
and it is then that the woman of untrained taste seizes upon 
and adopts the exaggeration, if not the burlesque, which her 
more cultivated sister has already rejected. The single 
whalebone in the skirt of her mistress’s gown is transformed 
into a mighty bustle reaching to the heels of the maid, and 
swaying from side to side as she walks, and the silken train 
which the lady may indulge in of an evening for parlor 
wear, when seen in broad daylight on the street is as good 
as a bray to set the wearer down with Dogberry, an ass. 

Dress should be varied or changed to suit the time, the 
place, the circumstance, and this frequent change helps to 
preserve that dainty and delightful cleanliness that is the 
first characteristic of the dress of a truly cultivated man or 
woman, a virtue that by common consent is outranked by 
nothing but godliness. What over-worked housekeeper 
would give up the comfort that comes with a change of dress 
when the day’s work is done? And where no change is pos- 
sible it freshens one up perceptibly to lay aside one’s gown 
while tidying hair and finger-nails, even though the gar- 
ment must be resumed after its slight airing and brushing. 

It is a sweet and wholesome fashion, though by no means 
cheap, this modern craze which possesses our young people 
to have special suits for each occasion. 

But if dress should be suited to play, how much more to 
work! Silks and satins employed in kitchen drudgery, make 
the behoider exclaim with Coleridge : 

‘IT guess ‘twas frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she.”’ 

A washable gown, thin or thick according to the season, 
but without lining or overskirt, with clean collar or ruffle in 
the neck, sleeves fulled and free at the shoulders, fastening 
at the wrist, and a simple flounce to edge the skirt and sup- 
ply fullness makes a nice enough morning costume for any 
lady who helps do her own housework. A pair of loose 
gloves for sweeping and dusting, with a cap or turban (to be 
worn also when cooking), plenty of fresh aprons and a big 
one made of crash for coarse work will help preserve her 
general tidiness. 

A train, not too long, is pretty in the house if kept out of 
harm's way and not trodden under foot of men, and a morning 
gown of the Watteau type with train sets off to advantage 
any young lady who has no heavier morning task than to 
tip daintily about the parlor, feather duster in hand (an old 
silk handkerchief is vastly better for the purpose). If, how- 
ever, the mother is toiling meanwhile, cooking breakfast 
and bearing the brunt of housework, the Watteau morning- 
gown is shockingly unbecoming and should be replaced forth- 
with by the simple kitchen dress above described. 

Worn-out and ragged finery is of all things most unsuita- 
ble for morning wear. A silk gown, ragged at the elbows, 
with bugles and beads dropping from it, with lace in fringes 
and fringes in snarls, is a disgrace to any breakfast table. 

I do not deem it snobbishness to assert that dress should 
be suited to the station and wealth of its wearer. A rich 
woman can and should dress more expensively than her 
poorer neighbors, and it is snobbery in the poor to feel ag- 
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grieved at, or to imitate their richer neighbor’s dress. 
Though sumptuary laws have usually gone to the wall when 
fashion opposed, still it is reasonable to say that there is a 
plainness and simplicity and inexpensiveness of dress which 
a woman may or may not adopt at will, but which she has a 
right to urge, if not to enforce, upon the servants in her em- 
ploy. Velvets, satins, silks, are luxuries becoming fine 
houses, state occasions, parties, high-teas, but are incongru- 
ous when they find their way to the street through the base- 
ment door, or when worn by the woman whose husband 
barely earns his twelve dollars a week. In my city Sunday 
school class, made up of young women rich and poor, the 
most extravagantly dressed were always the factory girls. I 
never dreamed of wearing such fine clothes as they. But 
what money had they laid aside for books, for lectures, for 
home comforts, for charity, and for the rainy day that was 
sure tocome? Like Johnny of the Scotch ballad, 
‘The hale o’ their packs 
They hae now on their backs,”’ 

and all their energies outside the workroom, were spent in 
the vain effort to appear other than they were ; to seem, not 
to be. 

The old courtier whose advice heads this article, did not 
mean thereby that his son should lavish all his wealth upon 
clothes, but rather that he should dress in accordance with 
his rank and high estate. I know of a country church that 
became completely discouraged in its efforts to help mis- 
sionary workers upon the frontier, because the wife of the 
home missionary to whom they were preparing to send a box 
of useful and comfortable clothing, wrote in answer to en- 
quiries that what she needed most was a nice black silk 
gown! Why, not three of the women who were making sac- 
rifices of time and money to fill this box owned black silk 
gowns themselves; nor did the missionary woman ever get 
one from that church. 

When teaching in the West, I had occasion to take a bevy 
of girls toa country picnic. We went a few miles by rail, 
then by wagon, and finally brought up in a rough and woody 
spot where we camped out for the day, walking about over 
the broken ground and varying the day’s festivities with a 
touch of prairie fire. The two best dressed girls in my com- 
pany had been sensibly trained, and wore gingham gowns, 
shade hats simply trimmed without flowers or feathers, 
strong boots and wash-leather gloves. The one whose dress 
provoked smiles of derision wore a light grey silk-poplin 
with many a band and piping cord of satin, a small bonnet 
trimmed to match, decorated with pale pink flowers, sun- 
shade and light kid gloves of the same delicate gray, and 
thin cloth boots. ‘‘I hadn’t anything else I could wear,”’ 
was the answer she murmured to some matronly rebuke. 


THOU KNOWST MY NEED. 


She had shade hats and cotton gowns in abundance, but she. 
had also as many excuses as Miss Flora McFlinsey for not: 
wearing them. 

As to church dress, fashion has, of late, enacted some. 
very sensible edicts. In the city, the plainest and least con- 
spicuous walking dress and bonnet is considered the proper 
thing for church wear, and in the summer, by the seaside or 
at the mountains, the city lady can usually be distinguished 
in the country church by the morning costume which she 
adopts ; the percale or cambric or fine gingham, something 
dainty but simple and washable, or, if the day be cool, by 
her plain and tailor-made walking dress. The country maid 
wears her best and most costly garments to the Lord’s house. 
Something can be said for both sides of this question. The 
church is no place for rivalry in display, and in this respect 
fashion is moving in the right direction; but there is a touch 
of religious feeling in the saving of one’s best for Sunday. 

The other day I heard a lady say laughingly to a clergy- 
man that she edited the departments of religion and fashion 
for a daily paper. ‘‘But,’’ she added with soberer face, 
‘there need be no incongruity in that, for I mean to put re. 
ligion into my fashions, whether there be fashion in my te- 
ligion or not.’’ That the thing can be done there is no man- 
ner of doubt. 

One summer morning, years ago, a rich, fashionable, and 
religious young lady was in the act of dressing for church 
when her niece, a country minister’s daughter, passed by 
the door, wearing, in obedience to her grandmother’s good 
taste and sense of the fitness of things, a clean, light calico. 
frock. Just then two little city cousins, gay with silks, rib- 
bons, and sashes, cried out in surprise: ‘‘ Why, Hattie, do. 
you wear a calico dress to church?’’ Her aunt caught the 
hurt look of the child as she answered, ‘‘ Yes,’’ shame- 
facedly, and heard the wondering voices that resounded 
through the hall, ‘‘Mamma, mamma, cousin Hattie is go- 
ing to wearacalicotochurch!’’ The lady stopped a moment, 
put back in the closet the dainty organdie muslin that lay 
spread out on the bed, and, in its place, put on a simple 
French calico ; then lingering till the family procession had 
formed and was passing down the steps, shé took her little 
country niece by the hand, and smiling down at her, said 
quietly: ‘‘ Hattie, you and I wear calicos.”’ 

That was Christianity manifested in dress. When that aunt 
died years afterward, I did not wonder to hear her niece say: 

‘*T have never been willing to put on mourning as a mere 
form, but Aunt Mary was so much to me that I must wear 
black for her.’’ 

Is it not safe to add that the sweet reasonableness in dress 
which every true woman wishes to secure, can only be 
achieved, by strict adherence to Christian principles. 


THOU KNOWST MY !NEED. 


BY ADA IDDINGS GALE. 


fhou knowst my need, then wherefore should I cry 
And mar the peaceful air with sob and moan, 

Thou knowst my need —ah! better far than I, 
Thou seest the woe and hearst the stifled groan. 


Thou knowst my need, through Thine own earthly 
sorrow, 
A sorrow borne that Thou mightst ably save ; 
Thou knowst my every need,— to-day — to-morrow ; 
I will not fear, I will not fret or rave. 


Thou knowst my need — though every friend forsake me, 
I’ve but to muse upon Thy stay below.— 
Thou hadst no friend—him Thou lovedst well betrayed 
Thee ; 
On every hand stood recognized —a foe. 


Thou knowst my need, wherefore should I be lifting 
Despairing hands in agony to Thee 

Like Peter? — Thou dost try my soui with sifting ; — 
When purged and clean, Thou’lt grant my need to me- 





NATURE’S WEAVERS. 


BY DR. H. C. M’COOK. 


There are many insects quite deserving the title of Nature’s 
Weavers. The moths are especially worthy of human re- 
spect because of their contributions to the commerce, com- 
fort, and ornamentation of mankind. In this field they have 
no rivals. There are other insects which weave the cocoons 
in which they are transformed, as, for example, the ants 
whose larve make a little, yellowish, silken bag, about the 
size and form of a grain of wheat, commonly known as an 
“ant egg.’’ These labors are not wrought by the perfect 
insects, but by the larvee, the ‘‘ worms,”’ or caterpillars. 

If we step outside the /zsecta we shall find the creatures 
of which we are here to think, viz: the spiders, preémi- 
nently deserving the title of Nature’s Weavers. They are all 
spinners,—spinners from the very moment of their birth un- 
til their last hours, when they inswathe the eggs of their fut- 
ure progeny in silken nurseries and then lie down to die. 
They ply their weaver-craft to aid locomotion over earth, 
through air, over and under water; they earn their living 
and spend their lives by the nets and snares which they spin; 
they rear and furnish their homes with the silken product of 
their natural looms ; they weave the cradles for their young, 
and even at times the shrouds in which their own carcases 
shall lie. Spinning is their chief function ; they are weavers 


by nature and life-long practice, and Nature’s Weavers they 
surely may well be called. 

The readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN will not be satisfied to 
hear about the habits of spiders without knowing something 
of the systematic position of the creatures themselves. 


They 
belong to the class Arachnida, and are thus associated with 
the /zsecta (insects), M/vriapoda (myriapods), and Crustacea 
(crustaceans), in the subkingdom of Arthropoda (Arthro- 
pods). The class Avachnida embraces also such animals as 
thescorpions and mites; but it will be observed that the spiders 
have so far dominated the naturalistic mind as to give 
their name to the entire class. The Grecians of the 
C.L. S. C. need not be informed that the name is derived 
from Arachne, the unhappy female who, according to the 
myth, offended the goddess Pallas Minerva by boasting su- 
periority over her in the use of the distaff. Such a ‘soft 
impeachment ’’ would scarcely be resented by our modern 
“Minervas ;’’ but the ancient Olympian of that ilk was so 
irate that she forthwith transformed the offending Arachne 
into aspider. And a spider she has been in all her life and 
lineage since—a spinning one, spinner, spizster/ There! we 
have traced a relation (an etymological one!) between the de- 
spised spider and our old grand-dame’s spinning-wheel sit- 
ting by the parlor chimney-side, and may now go on with 
our story. 

Spiders constitute the order Avanee which is divided into 
two great groups, known as the sedentary spiders and wan- 
dering spiders. The first group has its name from the fact 
that its members remain for the most part upon or within 
their webs, and take their prey by means of snares. The 
second group includes those which pursue their prey afield,— 
i.e., upon ground, water, or trees, and, asarule, have no fixed 
domicile, except at brooding time and during winter. These 
principal groups are subdivided into seven secondary groups 
or sections, as follows: I. Sedentary spiders into (1) orb- 
weavers, (2) lineweavers, (3) tubeweavers, (4) tunnelweav- 
ers. II. Wandering spiders into (5) citigrades, (6) lateri- 
grades, (7) saltigrades. 


So much for classification. On the general habits of the 
creatures, one might write a number of papers about every one 
of the above sections without exhausting the interest of the 
subject. But in the limit here assigned, the writer can but 
glance ata few. Looking out from my library window on 
this sunny, autumn afternoon, I see, now and then, little 
tufts and strings of white floss floating through the air. Up, 
up they mount, even to the very top of the fine granite church- 
tower, whose pinnacles are just being topped. The master- 
mason saw some floating by as I talked with him a few days 
ago. 

‘They are a sure sign of rain,’’ he said. 

‘* Not at all,’’ I answered, ‘‘I should rather count them a 
sign of fair weather, if anything.’ 

‘‘Well,’’ the mason persisted, ‘‘ I have always heard that 
floating cobwebs meant falling weather. But how do you 
explain ’em, sir ?’’ 

My readers shall have the benefit of the explanation. If 
you will strip off a bit of loose bark from an old tree, you will 
find fastened upon the inner surface a number of button- 
shaped masses of white silk. These are the egg cocoons of 
spiders. A more careful examination will show that every 
one ofthese consists of several layers of spinning-work, some, 
of the texture of fine ribbon, some, of soft, flossy wool. Oc- 
casionally bits of chopped grass or scraped bark will be found 
spread between the silken coats. When you have come to 
the very center of the cocoons you will see, in some examples, 
masses of small, round pellets of a yellowish or pinkish color. 
They lie loosely within their wrapping or are piled up 
in agglutinated cones after the fashion of the cannon balls at 
ourarsenals. These are spider-eggs, and next spring every co- 
coon will send forth a hundred (more or less) little spiderlings. 
Others of the cocoons found underneath the bark of our hos- 
pitable old tree, will contain a number of minute, white, 
mesh-like objects. What are they? The shells and first 
moults of spider broods, that a short time since cut their way 
out of their cradles through blankets, sheets, and all. It is 
a big, strange world into which they come! But the happy 
creatures proceed in a very matter-of-course sort of manner 
to take care of themselves. Their first impulse is to spin. 
They spin a lot of delicate lines upon which they hang for a 
few days in balled masses like a bevy of swarming bees. 
Then nature begins to stir within them a new impulse. The 
instinct of individuality seizes them, and the colony begins 
slowly to disintegrate. Every one spins away and away 
from his fellows. Now the instinct of immigration possesses 
the spiderlings. Nature lays upon them her mysterious 
force and impels them to distribute their kind over the sur- 
rounding surface. Seethem! Here is one atop of this post ; 
it has turned up its abdomen in the apex of which is located 
one of the most delicate and marvelous spinning machines 
with which man is acquainted. From the spinnerets, silken 
filaments float out in small clusters—up, up higher, until a 
length of ten, fifteen, or more feet has been attained. At last 
in some inexplicable way the little aeronaut has concluded 
that the buoyancy of the silken lines in the air is sufficient 
to overcome the specific gravity of its body. It loosens its 
hold upon the post ; vaults upward, is borne aloft! It turns, 
spins out a light frame-work stay for its feet ; elevates its 
abdomen ; sets its spinning-work agoing, and soon has an- 
other ray of filaments floating upward. Meanwhile the 
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zephyr or breeze has caught up its mimic balloon, and away 
it goes, sailing through the air. If you will arrest some of 
these flying, fleecy dots of silk, you will probably find one of 
the tiny balloonists riding upon it. 

Not all of these gossamer puffs, however, contain a spider- 
ling. A great number of experimental filaments are sent up 
before the aeronaut finally ascends. In the soft autumn 
days all spiders are simultaneously moving from point 
to point, from branch to branch, and spray to spray by 
lines which they have thrown out, and which have be- 
come entangled upon surrounding objects. They cross over 
upon these lines, back downward, hand over hand, and then 
push on leaving their ‘‘ wire bridge’’ behind them. The 
threads flaunt from the tips of grass and leaves like stream- 
ers from a flag-staff. By and by the wind whips them off, 
bears them aloft, twists them together, and entangles one 
with another. These empty balloons also belong to the 
floating gossamers. When numbers,of such tufts are min- 
gled in the air and gradually lowéred to the earth, they 
form what is known as a ‘‘ gossamer shower.’’ ‘The little 
balloonists are often called ‘‘ flying spiders.’ 

‘*Well,”’ said my friend, the master-mason, after I had 
finished the above explanation, ‘‘all that is very curious 
and interesting indeed, but might not the flying spiders and 
the floating gossamers be a sign of rain, after all?’’ 

‘* [have always observed, on the contrary,’ I replied, ‘‘ that 
the young balloonists are most active in warm, fair weather. 
However, there is this to say in support or rather in expla- 
nation of your opinion. ‘The atmosphere is generally lighter 


before a storm, and,therefore, light objects less easily float in it. 
You will notice this by the fact that smoke, which goes high up 
and straight when the air is dense, begins to fall and spread out 


in the lower strata before ashower. In the rarer air it cannot 
rise, and therefore hugs the ground. Now, it is not unlike- 
ly that many of the white, puffy bits of silk which I have de- 
scribed, may be held aloft in a dense air; but sink down in 
the rare atmosphere that usually precedes a rain. Thus it 
may be that the ‘‘ gossamer showers ’’ portend falling weath- 
er. But that could hardly hold good in individual and local 
cases, such as we see to-day.”’ 

I am not sure that I changed the mason’s opinion, and 
perhaps shall not change yours. At all events, I may do 
with you as with him, viz: change the subject, simply re- 
marking that it has been a week since the conversation and 
the weather has been continuously fair. 

There is nothing which surprises the ordinary observer 
more than the character of the nest-building of spiders. It 
will startle some readers to be told that in this regard, poor, 
despised Arachne falls but little, if anything, behind the 
birds. Here, for example, is the nest of acommon orbweaver, 
( £peira insularis) the insular spider. It is composed of a 
group of leaves whose edges have been overlapped and 
‘*sewed’’ together until they make a pretty arboreal dome. 
The inside is delicately upholstered with silk, and within it 
the housekeeper stays backed up against the roof of her 
domicile, keeping her face downward toward her geometric 
snare swung beneath, and clasping tightly a taut cord, or 
‘trap line’’ which is lashed to the central part of her web. 
When an insect strikes her snare its struggles vibrate along 
the radii and spirals to the trap line, and so telegraph up- 
ward to the patient watcher the news that food has come to 
the pantry. 

Here is another domicile built by the same species. It is 
formed of a large, single leaf of hickory whose edges have 
been curled up and lashed together so as to make a pretty, 
well-shaped nest. Within this the architect abides, never 
leaving it (during the day at least) except to secure her vic- 
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tims and drag them “up her winding stair into her dismal 
den.’’ It must be ‘‘dismal’’ enough to the poor entrapped 
insect, to be sure; but as one looks upon the specimen he 
must confess it a rather pretty affair. 

These are not the only spider builders of cunning and pret- 
ty nests. I have at my side a drawing of the domicile of a 
species of lineweaver (Linyphia communis), the common 
Linyphia. It was spun within the open center of a cluster 
of morning glories which had naturally entwined into an 
oval wreath upon a lattice. How shall I describe it? Imagine 
a pyramid made up of crossed and knotted silk thread. In 
the very midst of this maze, hangs a delicate silken bowl 
mouth upward. Just beneath, at a little distance, place a 
circular, saucer-shaped patch. That is the nest of the com- 
mon Linyphia. She has a congener who makes a snare pre- 
cisely like the above except that the bowl is always inverted, 
becoming a dome. It is curious to note the persistency with 
which the two species cling to this single particular charac- 
teristic in which their webs differ. The common Linyphia 
is attached to the bottom of the bowl outside ; her congener 
hangs inside against the concave surface or roof of the dome. 
Insects that strike against the surrounding maze of cross- 
lines, drop through or push themselves by their struggle to 
the dome or bowl; whereupon the spider runs or reaches 
through a little opening, seizes the prey, drags it into her 
domicile, and settles down for a quiet meal. 

By the way, the orbweavers and lineweavers have a no- 
ticeable habit of swathing their victims in broad bands or 
rays of silk before they begin to feed upon them. It is 
amazing in how short a time the largest insect, beetle, but- 
terfly, cicada or locust, will thus be wrapped up like a 
mummy,—wings, legs, body, head, and horns. I have seen 
spiders engaged already in feeding, sally forth upon another 
insect that had straggled into her snare, wrap it around un- 
til it looked like a sugar-coated canvassed ham, truss it up 
by acord to the cross-lines, and then return to finish her 
meal with the comfortable feeling, no doubt, that she had 
something set aside for ‘‘ dessert.”’ 

Some of the most artistic spider nests are built by species 
of the most approved ferocity. There is a ground spider be- 
longing to the citigrades, and the family of Lycosids, or 
wolf spiders, that builds a curious turret above its nest. The 
nest proper, is a burrow which extends several inches 
straight downward into the earth. Around the surface open- 
ing of this burrow is erected a tower from one to two inches 
in height, which resembles closely an old-fashioned mud 
chimney. Perhaps many of my readers are too ew fash- 
ioned ever to have seen such an object, and I ought to de- 
scribe our turret spider’s tower. Indeed, I might show them 
how to build a model. Take five bits of straw or stick, an 
inch or more in length, and lay out a pentagon, putting the 
end of one piece across the end of its neighbor. Then with 
a handful of like straw, grass-stalks, or twigs keep on build- 
ing upon the foundation until the structure has reached the 
height required. You will have a very fair model of the 
turret-spider’s tower. The spider uses all manner of con- 
venient material for this purpose, gathering up the broken 
bits of vegetation that are always lying loose upon the sur- 
rounding surface, and also, I have sometimes thought, even 
cutting off strips with her strong mandibles, or jaws. This 
tower is usually lined with silk, although the burrow is not, 
and the angles inside are filled up and rounded off smoothly. 
Just within, or on top of the turret, the cunning builder sits, 
and like one of the ancient barons from the castles of the 
Rhine, issues forth to prey upon sundry unwary passers-by. 
At the first token of danger the tower-keeper scampers 
down her turret into the deep burrow below, from which 
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she may be dug if one has time, inclination, and patience. 

Among all nest-builders, the one most worthy of the first 
place is, perhaps, the trap-door spider of New Mexico and 
California. Some of my tourist friends have occasionally 
brought me specimens of this famous nest, together with the 
big, hairy tarantula which makes it. It is a case of mis- 
taken identity! One must regret to injure the trade of the 
enterprising little fakirs of the Pacific coast, who paim off 
these huge spiders as the genuine trap-door framers. Per- 
haps, also, it is no kindness to the tourists to discredit their 
relics, since, in such cases it is often true that ignorance is 
bliss. But truth compels me to say that the genuine ta- 
rantula has not yet been proved to make a trap-door nest, 
or indeed a nest of any kind beyond a simple burrow. I 
have in my possession a specimen which I have kept for 
over three years in a large glass covered box, with every fa- 
cility for making nests, and it has never done anything but 
scoop out a tubular hole. A second specimen I have kept 
nearly two years and it also digs burrows, nothing more. 

On the contrary, I have received a number of trap-doors 
with the living spiders inside of them, and they are of ta- 
rantulas, but quite another spider. However, they belong 
to the same family, Mygalide, and are very large animals, 
although not as large as the tarantula. They may readily 
be distinguished from that spider by the fact that they are 
smooth and glossy upon the fore part of the body, and are of 
arich, chocolate, brown color, while the tarantula is covered 
with long reddish hair ; and also attains a much greater size. 
Ihave some specimens so large that when spread upon an 
ordinary tea-plate, the claws will touch the edge all around. 
Certainly such spiders are not very comfortable fellows to 
meet. A few years ago when camping out in Texas, I was 
often warned against the raids of these prowling Rob Roys 
upon my sleeping ground. A party of Mexicans who 
bivouaced near my camp, cne night surrounded themselves 
with a large hair rope which they said would keep off rattle- 
snakes and tarantulas. Perhaps it did, but if so it was not 
because of any special charm, but probably the prickly ends 
of the rope upturned in twisting, are very disagreeable things 
for the sensitive skins of the creatures tocome in contact with. 
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Let us get back now to our trap-door nest. First, a bur- 
row is dug in the ground, generally made in the side 
of a little slope. This burrow is then completely lined 
with stout, fine, white silk. At the surface opening 
is hung a door about the size of a halfdollar in the 
adult spider’s nest, and one eighth to one quarter inch thick. 
It is made up of alternate layers of mud and silk. The edge 
is beautifully beveled and fits into the opening as nicely as 
a cork intoa bottle. The trap-door is nearly semi-circular in 
shape ; and at the straight edge is placed the hinge. This is 
thick silk, very strong, which is interwoven with the mar- 
gin of the burrow lining. When the spider wants to leave 
her nest she pushes against the trap-door which swings out- 
ward upon its silken hinge, and allows her to pass beneath. 


‘There are several species of trap-door spiders distributed 


pretty widely over the earth; and one who wants to read 
about them, and about the California species too, may get 
Mr. Moggridge’s ‘‘ Harvesting Ants and Trap-door Spiders,”’ 
being careful to order the last edition, the one with the 
‘‘supplement.’’ By the way, the scientific name of our own 
American species is Cleniza Calafornica. 

The reputation of poor Arachne has been so bad that peo- 
ple are quite inclined to wonder, ‘‘ Can any good thing come 
out of spiderdom?’’ It is true there has recently been a 
change of opinion on this point in some quarters for which 
the writer gives himself part of the credit, but there still re- 
mains a great multitude to be converted from the error of 
their judgment. Let me say to such, in closing this paper, 
that the spider is a universal philanthropist! Or, to speak 
more accurately, a universal benefactor of man. Perhaps, 
since she does not in/end it, her good work may not be 
classed as a philanthropy. But that it is a benefaction is 
sure. Nature has set her to hold in check the increase 


of insect hordes which, if suffered to spread unchecked, 
would drive man from the earth. Day and night, perse- 
cuted, patient Arachne keeps at her nature-appointed task, 
blessing the man who curses her, and doing good to the wo- 


man who despitefully uses her! We malign and murder the 
poor creature, and her progeny keep straight on keeping the 
world inhabitable by us. 
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BY REV. J. G. 

Among the illustrious personages famous in English his- 
tory, few are more worthy of special notice than Sir Thomas 
More, Lord High Chancellor in the reign of the eighth Henry. 
And yet it might be said that popularly he is forgotten; or if 
remembered, remembered only by the few who have not rele- 
gated to the dusty top-shelf of their book-cases, his U/opia, 
or by the somewhat larger number to whom that name sug- 
gests only the moonshine fancies of an unpractical vision- 
ary. Yet there are few studies in biography more fertile of 
good, better calculated to show how principle and an undy- 
ing love of right and reverence for truth can confer dignity on 
every-day life,and how religion can enable a man to stand with- 
out a dizzy head on the topmost pinnacle of official station, 
than that of the great lord chancellor of England. In the last 
analysis, his story is simply that of a man to whom duty was 
the first consideration ; of a man who never sought an office, 
and who never shrunk from the responsibilities of one ; who 
did all that he had to do under the sole direction of con- 
science ; and who, when he could no longer live as he felt to 
be right, concluded that there was no necessity that he should 
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continue to live at all, and, rather than assent to a wrong, 
cheerfully laid his head on the block. Altogether an imi- 
table character, therefore; and herein of much more practical 
value than that of the mere warrior for poet or even the 
scientist, so far as ‘‘human nature’s daily food’’ is con- 
cerned,—a, character which can be exemplified by every one 
who desires to do the duties which lie nearest to him, and 
thus to acquire the strength to do greater, and to be what we 
all should and may be—men of household worth, of every- 
day use. Without this, I take it, nothing really great or 
good is within human achievement. 

Sir Thomas More was born in London in 1480, and was the 
son of Sir John More, one of the justices of the King’s Bench. 
At the age of fifteen he entered the service of Cardinal Mor- 
ton, Archbishop of Canterbury and Prime Minister, as a 
household page ; it being a common custom in that age that 
the sons of gentlemen should enter the setvice of the great 
ecclesiastics for the political and educational advantages 
thereby to be gained. It is said that the cardinal forecast 
young More’s future greatness, and used to say of him, 
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“This child, waiting here at table, whosoever shall live to 
see it, will prove a notable and rare man.’’ In 1497 More 
went to Oxford, where he formed what proved a life-long 
friendship with Erasmus, and first became acquainted with 
Wolsey afterwards so notable a figure in English history. 
While in Oxford More was distinguished for the assiduity 
with which he applied himself to study, especially of Greek. 
The study of Greek, at that time called the ‘‘ New Learning,”’ 
was then in its infancy, and was looked upon with some appre- 
hension as having a tendency to lead its devotees toward 
novel and dangerous modes of thought, especially in matters 
ecclesiastical and religious ; and More’s father—a keen, prac- 
tical man, chiefly anxious that his son should rise to emi- 
nence in his own profession—took alarm, and recalling him 
to London had him entered as a law student. More, how- 
ever easy it was for him to surpass his competitors in the art 
of reasoning rightly from right principles—the logic of com- 
mon life—was not quite the man who could be equally an 
adept in that other necessary accomplishment of the legal 
profession—the art of reasoning rightly from wrong princi- 
ples and wrongly from right ones. The study of mere law, 
at any rate, could not satisfy him. He did not care—never 
cared—so much about his worldy interests as about his 
spiritual ; and so, devoting himself to the study of theology 
and philosophy, we find him at the age of twenty delivering 
lectures ‘‘ to all the chief learned men of London ”’ on Augus- 
tine’s De civitate Dei. Still this does not satisfy him, and 
he is seized with a fit of devotional enthusiasm, resolves to 
become a priest, and enters the Carthusian convent of the 
Charterhouse where for three years he subjected himself to 
the sharpest austerities of that order. At the end of this 
period he abandons the idea of donning the cassock and the 
cowl. He probably had the good sénse to feel that he had 
too much flesh and blood for a cloister ; and he accordingly 
left the Charterhouse with its fasting and its day-dawn 
matins. He never, however, emancipated himself from the 
sentiment of devotion, though it exhibited itself in a more 
rational form than it could assume under the sanctions of 
monasticism. In 1504 he entered parliament, and here 
came off his first battle between the promptings of self-in- 
terest and duty. Under the feudal laws Henry the Seventh 
was entitled to a grant of money on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of his daughter Margaret to James the Fourth, of Scot- 
land ; and deeming that he had only to ask for it to get it, he 
demanded a much larger sum than had been customary. 
Chiefly owing to the vigor with which More opposed the 
measure the grant was refused, to the intense mortification 
of Henry who vented his spleen by imprisoning More's father 
on a frivolous charge and fining him a sum equal to about 
one thousand dollars at the present day. Fortunately for 
More, who had found it advisable to retire awhile from pub- 
lic life inte obscurity where he pursued his literary studies 
and took unto him a wife, the death of Henry theSeventh in 
1509, restored him tothe practice of law. In the following 
year he was appointed under-sheriff of London, at that time 
a judicial office, the duties of which he discharged in such a 
manner as to win universal commendation. Indeed, the 
whole of his professionab ethics was remarkable. It is re- 
corded of him that he would never accept a fee from a widow 
cr an orphan ; that he would never undertake a case which 
he suspected to be unjust ; and that he was as much an arbi- 
trator and adjuster of quarrels as an advocate. He lost noth- 
ing by this, however, in a pecuniary way ; for his income 
was now very large ; considering the relative value of money 
then and now, it amounted during his shrievalty to nearly 
twenty thousand dollars per annum. 

In 1514 his political and historical life may be regarded as 


having commenced by his being sent by Wolsey to negotiate 
a commercial treaty with the Netherlands ; and in reward for 
the services he then rendered he was offered a pension. 
This offer he declined, assigning the reason that acceptance 
would expose him to the suspicion of partiality in the rend- 
ering of decisions where question arose—in those days no 
infrequent occurrence—between the royal prerogative and 
municipal franchises. Henry, struck with the novelty of a 
lawyer possessing a conscience, invited him to court; but 
this also he declined. As Erasmus writes: ‘‘ No man ever 
strove harder to gain admittance to court than More did to 
keep out of it.’ Henry, however, conferred upon him the 
dignity of knighthood, and made him one of his privy coun- 
selors and treasurer of the exchequer. ‘‘ And so from this 
time,’’ writes his son-in-law, William Roper, who was at this 
period attorney-general, ‘‘ was he by the king advanced, con- 
tinuing in his singular favor and trusty service for twenty 
years.’’ Henry much sought his society, to hold conversa- 
tion with him ‘“‘ in matters of astronomy, geometry, divinity, 
and such other faculties’’, frequently had him to supper 
with himself and the queen, visited him at his house in 
Chelsea, walked in his garden there with his arm familiarly 
on More’s shoulder. Nevertheless, King Hal cut off his 
dear friend’s head! All this, however, never unbalanced 
More; for when his son-in-law congratulated him on the favor 
he enjoyed with the monarch, he replied, ‘‘ Son Roper, I may 
tell thee I have no cause to be proud thereof; for if my head 
would win him a castle in France, when there was war be- 
tween us, it should not fail to go.”’ 

A few years previous to this he had published the book, 
the fame, or rather the name of which has been world-wide 
from his day to our own—‘‘ The Laws of Utopia.’’ It isa 
conception of an imaginary commonwealth ; a book full of 
mild light ; a protest against the vices of power, and de- 
claring for toleration of religious creed with a breadth of 
philosophical view of which the sixteenth century furnishes 
no other example—a thing the more remarkable since More 
could never be suspected of holding in the slightest degree 
the tenets of Wycliffe or Luther; a book suggesting much 
that even our own age has not had the power to accomplish 
nor the courage to attempt. 

I need not trace the successive steps of More’s promotion. 
It culminated in 1529 in his elevation to the chancellorship, 
in succession to Cardinal Wolsey. More thus became prime 
minister to Henry the Eighth, and ‘‘ keeper of the royal con- 
science ’’—a sinecure, had the chancellor himself been desti- 
tute of a conscience ; but a dangerous trust, as it turned out, 
when his royal master, in place of a conscience, possessed 
only the instincts of a profligate. 

Little indeed need be said about More’s outward grandeur, 
for it was not this which constituted his greatness. Let us 
look, therefore, for a little into his private and domestic life, 
where always the truth of a man is to be found. Erasmus, 
cynical though he was, warms at the recollection of a visit 
he paid to More, and writes: ‘‘ No man living was fonder 
of domestic pleasure than More ; none fonder of children. 
He had a house full of them. There were his son and his 
son’s wife his three daughters and their husbands, and 
eleven grandchildren, with their servants and a host of 
his own, all living in a house which he had built at Chelsea. 
You might imagine yourself in the academy of Plato. But I 
should do injustice to his house by comparing it with the 
academy where numbers and geometrical figures, and some- 
times moral virtues, were the subjects of discussion ; it would 
be more just to call it a school and exercise of the Christian 
religion. All its inhabitants, male and female, applied their 
leisure to liberal studies and profitable reading, although 
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piety was their first care. No wrangling, no angry word 
was heard in it; no one was idle; every one did his duty 
with alacrity and with a temperate cheerfulness.’’ Roper 
writes: ‘‘ His custom was daily, beside his private prayers 
with his children, to say the seven psalms, the litany, and 
the suffrages following ; so was his guise with his wife and 
children and household nightly before he went to bed, to go 
to his chapel, and there on his knees ordinarily to say cer- 
tain psalms and collects with them.’’ In the dedication of 
his Utopia to his friend Peter Giles, More himself writes : 
“4After such occupations” (his judicial and public duties) 
“the remainder of my time must be given to my family at 
home. I must talk with my wife and chat with my chil- 
dren and I have somewhat to say to my servants; for all 
these things I reckon a part of my business, except a man 
will resolve to be a stranger at home.’’ Roper further says 
ofhim: ‘‘ All the time I lived with him, which was sixteen 
years, I never saw a frown upon his brow, or heard a word of 
anger from his lips.’’ A happy and a gracious home truly ! 
The home life sweetened, solemnized, purified by heavenly 
influences ; the asperities which spring from the infirmity of 
our nature softened by the amenities of the fireside ; and the 
unavoidable ripples in domestic intercourse smoothed over by 
the tenderness of Christian charity. ‘‘ Such scenes in More’s 
daily life,’? says Sir James Mackintosh, ‘‘ tend to hallow the 
natural authority of parents, to bestow a sort of dignity on 
humble occupations, to raise menial offices to the rank of 
virtues, and to spread peace and cultivate kindness among 
those who share in them by gently breathing around them 
a spirit of meek equality, which rather humbles the pride of 
the great than disquiets the spirits of the lowly.’’ More en- 
tertained his equals with generous hospitality at Chelsea, 
but he also frequently invited his poorer neighbors to his 
table. He provided a library for the villagers among whom 


he lived ; and when most engrossed with state affairs he built 


himself a chapel, to which he went daily. He never en- 
tered upon any business of weighty import without partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper ; ‘‘trusting,’’ as he said, ‘‘ more to the 
grace of God thus derived than to his own wit ;’’ and it is 
touchingly recorded of him that as long as his aged father 
lived, every day during term time, lord high chancellor of 
England as he was, before commencing business in his own 
‘court, he went into the court of the King’s Bench, and, kneel- 
ing before his father, besought his blessing. 

I return to his public life, over which ‘‘shades of the 
prison-house begin to close.’’ Prince Arthur, the elder 
brother of Henry the Eighth, had married Catharine of Ara- 
gon, and on his death his father obtained a papal dispensa- 
tion to enable Henry to marry his brother’s widow; and for 
sixteen years she lived with him as his queen. Fascinated 
at length by the charms of Anne Boleyn, what did duty as 
the royal conscience was suddenly struck with qualms as to 
the legality of his marriage with his sister-in-law, and with 
doubts as to the propriety of his longer continuing to live 
with her. To solve these doubts, appeal was made to the 
pope and to European universities; and for six years the 
‘question was agitated. The pope finally refused a divorce. 
Cranmer, however, Archbishop of Canterbury, pronounced 
‘the first marriage null and void and that with Anne Boleyn 
valid ; and this was followed by parliament declaring the 
abolition of the papal civil jurisdiction in England. Henry 
‘used every means to obtain a confirmation of Cranmer’s 
views from his chancellor; but this More firmly refused to 
ive. On one occasion being pressed by the king to recon- 
Sider the matter, he returned the dignified reply, ‘‘ When 
your Grace delivered to me the Great Seal, your Grace said 
to me, ‘First look upon God, and after God look upon me.’ 
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I desire to do so always; and nothing has ever pained me so 
much as that I am not able to serve your Grace in this mat- 
ter without a breach of that injunction by which your Grace 
has enabled me to serve you at all.’’ Henry at last had re- 
course to threats, and got the curt answer, ‘‘ Threats are for 
children, not for me.’’ Clearly his resignation of the chan- 
cellorship was now a point of honor ; and Sir Thomas Aud- 
ley became his successor, a man whom Campbell in his 
‘Lives of the Lord Chancellors’’ very temperately calls ‘‘a 
sordid slave.’’ The next move on Henry’s part was to procure 
the passage ofan act declaring it high treason to write or do 
anything impeaching the validity of his marriage with Anne 
Boleyn, and misprision of treason to say anything against 
it ; and all subjects over full age were required to swear obe- 
dience to the act, under penalty of misprision of treason. 
The intent of the act was to establish the succession to the 
throne through the line of Anne Boleyn ; and on More being 
brought face to face with it, he expressed his willingness to 
swear to maintain such succession, but he repudiated the 
preamble to the act, which contained a declaration of the in- 
validity of Henry’s marriage with Catherine. ‘‘ Willing to 
wound yet afraid to strike,’’ Henry deputized the Duke 
of Norfolk to bring his ex-chancellor to reason ; and his 
Grace feebly began: ‘‘ Master More, it is perilous striving 
with princes; the anger of a king brings death.’’ ‘Is 
that all, my lord?’’ More calmly replied: ‘‘ something is 
sure to bring that sometime; and the difference between you 
and me then will be but this—I shall die to-day and you to- 
morrow.’’ At last More is summoned to appear before the 
royal commissioners at Lambeth; but he has nothing differ- 
ent to say to these fanéoccini than he had to their royal wire- 
puller, and is committed to the Tower of London. 

A year passed before he was brought to trial, and in that 
interval much happened which showed the quality of the 
man. Cromwell, Earl of Essex, the royal commissioners, 
Archbishop Cranmer, and others repeatedly visited him and 
urged him to take the oath; but to no purpose. A more per- 
fect exemplification of the firmness of the vir justus et tenax 
propositi of Horace* I do not know. Harder to resist must 
have been the tears and solicitations of those near and dear 
tohim. His wife visited him—a very ordinary woman, quite 
like Job’s wife—and importuned him with vulgar common- 
place—‘‘ How can a man taken for wise like you, play the 
fool here in this close, filthy prison when you might be 
abroad at your liberty, if you would do but as the bishops 
have done? Think of your large house at Chelsea, your 
library, your garden.’’ ‘‘The bishops!’’ Surely that po- 
tent argument will be more than he can stand! More waves 
their courtly Holinesses aside with the calm rejoinder: 
‘* Alice, is not this house as nigh heaven as mine own ?”’ 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 


Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 


His eldest daughter, Margaret—a far different woman; the 
daughter of his first wife—was much with him ; and I know 
of few more pathetic interviews than those which took place 
between the equally noble father and child. Margaret wrote 
down all that her father said, and her husband, Roper, has 
preserved it for us. 

But I must refer the reader to Roper’s biography of his 
illustrious relative, where these conversations are recorded 
at length —conversations unstudied, brimming with confi- 
dence and affection, full of the most exalted Christian resig- 
nation and hope, and telling of a faith and a courage and a 
charity which was not of man’s implanting. 


*Book III. Ode 3. 
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At length, on the 6th of May, 1535, More was brought to 
Westminster Hall for so-called trial. Four charges were 
laid against him. /irs/, that he had tried to dissuade the 
king from marrying Anne Boleyn. This he admitted; but 
he pled that it could never be treason for one of the king’s 
advisers to give him good counsel. Second, that he had re- 
fused to express an opinion as to Henry’s claim to be the 
head of the church. To this he answered that silence was 
his privilege, and was notreason. Third, that he had writ- 
ten treasonable letters to Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. This 
he denied and demanded their production, but they were 
not forthcoming. Fourth, that he had called the Act of Set- 
tlement a two-edged sword, which would destroy a man’s 
soul if he complied with it, and his body if he did not. This 
he admitted, and said: ‘‘I think so now; and I choose, if 
you please, that my body shall be destroyed, and my soul 
saved alive. I dare not court death; but I have faith enough 
in God that if He draw me towards it, He will enable me not 
to shun it."’ 

The forms of trial observed on the occasion were but brief ; 
the jury retired—which was one of the forms—and in a few 
minutes returned with a verdict of guilty; and he who was 
perhaps the noblest Englishman of his day, was commanded 
by the poor creature who had succeeded him in the chancel- 
lorship to rise for judgment. In a coarse woolen gown, his 
hair grown gray through confinement, pale, weak, resting 
on a staff, but with the same look he wore when chancellor, 
he stands, silently eloquent, and sentence of death is pro- 
nounced by the pallid, quivering lips of the craven Audley; 
and he is remitted to the Tower. Early in the morning of 
the 6th of July his friend, Sir Thomas Pope, came to his cell 
with the intimation that he was to die before nineo’clock; and 
added, ‘‘ The king’s pleasure is that you shall not use many 
words at your execution.’’ ‘‘ I did purpose,’’ answered More, 
“*to have spoken somewhat; but I will conform myself to 
the king’s commandment.”’ 

At nine o'clock the bell of St. Peter’s church in the Tower 
tolled the death summons, and Sir William Kingston con- 
ducted his august prisoner to the place of execution. The 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM 


It has so chanced that while most large cities and towns 
have societies and museums of Natural History, New York 
City has until a comparatively recent date had none. We 
may make one important qualification of our statement in 
so far as to credit our city with the long time existence of 
the Lyceum of Natural History. But this was in no sense a 
popular society. The annals of the Lyceum are among the 
most valuable on record in our country. But, even in this 
great town, the attempts to build upa museum of natural 
objects have never been fruitful of extensive results. Though 
the Lyceum is favorably and familiarly known, in every 
portion of the globe where science is, the collections never 
became important as objects of popular interest. 

The time came when some liberal minded citizens of our 
great city bethought themselves how negligent it was to 
fall so far behind all other cities in this one particular, of 
maintaining collections of instructive as well as pleasurable 
objects of nature. Many citizens of large wealth were visit- 
ing the old world frequently, and enjoying, with their fam- 
ilies, the beauties, and useful and entertaining lessons ex- 
hibited in the natural objects there collected. Several gen- 
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scaffold seemed somewhat rickety, and More had some dif. 
ficulty in mounting it; whereupon he said cheerfully . 
‘* Master Lieutenant, I pray you see me safe up; and for my 
coming down let me shift for myself.’’ Having knelt and 
devoutly repeated the A/iserere, he gave the executioner a 
piece of gold and said tohim: ‘‘ Pluck up thy spirit, man, 
and be not afraid to do thine office. My neck is very short; 
take heed, therefore, that thou strike not awry for saving 
thy honesty.’’ When he had laid his head upon the block, 
he said to the headsman: ‘‘I pray you wait till I have re. 
moved my beard ; there is no need that you hurt it, for it has 
never offended his Highness, the king.’’ One instant more 
and his head is on the ground—his soul in heaven. 

So died one ‘‘ of whom the world was not worthy;”’ as im- 
pressive a man as we can meet with on the page of history 
as to his integrity, his truthfulness, his broad catholicity, 
his cheerfulness and kindness of heart, his self-command in 
prosperity, his calmness in danger, his preparedness for 
death; a man to whom the first of evils was not pain, but 
sin ; to whom the highest good was not pleasure, but duty; 
who in whatever situation he was placed looked down on 
grandeur, and looked up to greatness; whose aim in life was 
ever that most lofty and all-inclusive one—the getting into 
right relations with God, and thus to be in harmony with 
all around him. ‘This it is which makes his way of life 
worth our study. This it is which brings him within the 
reach of ourselves as a model. And as to his death, I deem 
it the greatest of human achievements to die as More died 
—to choose to die when the utterance of a word would have 
opened the doors of his prison ; and not to utter that word, 
because its utterance would have been the sacrifice of right 
and truth. Of him we may say, as Milton says of the ser 
aph Abdiel, 

; j : p ‘* unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor number nor example with him wrought 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind 
Though single.”’ 


OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


HOLDER. 


tlemen agreed that New York must have a museum and—in 
characteristic words of citizens of this new world —they 
said it must be the best. It chanced that Mr. William T 

Blodgett, of New York, then visiting Europe, and that 
Mr. D. G. Elliott, of New York, then resident abroad ané 
devoting his time to zodlogical studies, were at hand when 
the most unusual opportunities were offered for securing a 
solid nucleus fora zodlogical museum. It was then contem 

plated to establish a great museum in Central Park, and a 
board of trustees was formed, embracing some prominent men 
interested in art, ancient and modern, and others devoted to 
natural history. One great building was to be erected, with 
provision for extending. This feature of meeting the twe 
subjects was soon abandoned, however. Mr. Blodgett had 
purchased a collection of paintings, examples of old masters, 
which were to form the nucleus of the then organized Met 

ropolitan Museum of Art. Mr. B. was one of the four trustees 
who at that time also organized the American Museum 
of Natural History. It chanced, therefore, that the sister in 

stitutions came near being one corporation. Each was in- 
corporated under its respective title in the year 1869. 
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A number of gentlemen had previously addressed a com- 
munication to the commissioners of Central Park, express- 
ing their desire that a museum of natural history should 
be established, and inquiring if the commissioners were dis- 

to provide for its reception and development. A prompt 
and favorable reply was received. A board of trustees was 
then formed under special charter from the state legisla- 
ture. 

Most fortunately for the interests of this new enterprise, 
there was offered for sale in Germany the entire scientific 
museum of the late Prince Maximilian, of Neuwied. The 
known reputation of the prince as a working naturalist was 
an assurance that this collection would prove of the greatest 
value. Its price was extremely small, being about eight 
thousand dollars in gold. The branches of mammalogy, 
ornithology, ichthyology, and herpetology were very fully 
represented. The collection of birds contained a large num- 
ber of type specimens, the result of the prince’s work in 
North America and in the Southern continent. This collec- 
tion would, probably, have been retained in Germany, but 
the Franco-Prussian War, with its interrupting and disturb- 
ing influences, stood in the way of any purchaser at home. 
At this time the same circumstances influenced the sale, ata 
low sum, of the collections of Madame Verreaux, of Paris. 
Jules Verreaux had attained the highest reputation as a sci- 
entific and artistic taxidermist. His death now left many 
of the best pieces of his work on hand, and the unfavora- 
ble prospects ahead induced the sale at comparatively nomi- 
nal figures. The German collection was a little museum in 
itself, and contained some objects not familiar to Ameri- 
cans. <A large collection of stuffed fishes is notable for 
its unfamiliar features. The specimens are well preserved, 
and constitute a remarkable epitome of the seas of the world. 
There are very many families represented. It is also true 
that one is quite likely, on asking for any named bird, to 
find it or some prominent member of the group, or genus. 
The wonderful tropical forms so strangely decorated in 
shapes and colors, are there. Altogether the collection proves 
a valuable educational one. Children as well as adults can 
not fail to carry away with them some knowledge gained by 
glancing at these specimens. 

Mr. D. G. Elliott now offered his collection of North Amer- 
ican birds, consisting of over three thousand specimens, and 
Mr. Bell, the veteran taxidermist, was engaged to mount 
them. 

While these transactions were engaging attention, the 
commissioners of the Central Park were hastily preparing 
the old Arsenal building, situated near the Fifth Avenue en- 
trance, for the reception of the specimens which were now 
rapidly coming in—the new museums being for the time the 
popular idols, 

It will be seen that these institutions being incorporated, 
are privately managed—the board of trustees in each case 
being the owners of the collections by purchase ; the matter 
of gifts being usually of little importance, as it is the policy 
of the trustees to purchase specimens usually in quantities, 
in order to be sure that they have the best; and above 
all that no imperfectly prepared object, subject to pests, be 
introduced. 

No large, important museum can be built up successfully 
by private gifts of single objects. It is not, of course, un- 
derstood that desirable specimens are rejected. On the con- 
trary good specimens are acceptable, and due credit is given 
the donor in the catalogues of the museum and by public 
annual reports. 

One of the first valuable gifts received, is the collection of 
insects made by the Baron Osten Sacken, while he served as 
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Russian consul-general. The baron was an active worker 
in the first days of the new museum, and aided much by in- 
spiring others with an interest in building up full cabinets 
of the entomology of America. His own collections were 
confined to the orders of beetles and other insects not in- 
cluding the butterflies and moths. A curious collection it 
is! Many cases contain objects but little larger than a 
pin’s head. Mr. Coleman F. Robinson, an authority on the 
Lepidoptera of North America, now presented his well known 
and valuable cabinet of the butterflies and moths, thus sup- 
plementing and perfecting the list of entomological order. 
This collection embraced European and North American 
forms—quite filling out vacancies in the collections. There 
were also many other gifts of value in the various depart- 
ments of zodlogy. American archzeological relics were sent 
in, and-a rare collection was soon made. 

The large halls of the old Arsenal were in a short time 
filled with some of the best material ever put into a mu- 
seum. The mammals, purchased from Verreaux, in Paris, 
are of a character not then known in this country—some 
good taxidermy had been done here, but this French art 
captivated all that were interested in such work. Tradi- 
tional ideas of the typical museum were burdened with mem- 
ories of stuffed bags, having little semblance to living creat- 
ures. Hence the beautiful examples now displayed in the 
new museum were regarded with wonder. The art of the 
Verreaux brothers was seemingly well nigh perfect. 

A masterpiece is the African lion, that carried off the gold 
medal for superior art. The modeling in this piece is won- 
derfully accurate; even the prominent muscles are exhibited 
asin action under the skin. The outstretched leg shows 
plainly in every part the outlines of contracted muscles, and 
the head is a marvel of expression. 

There are many others worthy of special notice. The birds 
are equally well done. There are about twelve thousand 
specimens, representing the entire globe. They are about 
equally divided as to the character of the taxidermy; the 
Maximilian birds being of medium quality, fairly good, and 
those of Verreaux simply perfect. 

The sudden exposure to public view of such a large amount 
of excellent zodlogical material, long rows of beautiful birds 
arranged in systematic groups, labeled and handsomely 
mounted on mahogany perches and pedestals, exhibited be- 
hind an elegant nearly unlimited expanse of plate glass, was 
a revelation to the New York public. This neat and tech- 
nical treatment of museum specimens was new to the larger 
numbers; the ideas of what a museum is, being legendary 
from the time of Peale and Barnum. 

Let the visitor to the Museum view with us an example of 
the present arrangement in the Hall of Birds. We will 
pause before the case containing our long-legged birds of 
North America, the herons and cranes, and the several 
groups of the order allied. We are surprised at the flood of 
light that illuminates the case; and we quickly see that there 
is harmony. It is a picture, containing many figures of 
birds of strongly contrasted colors, on a background of 
neutral ‘‘French gray,’’ or, what is intended and nearly 
realized, a sky color. We see that here are various birds; 
egrets of the purest snow white; there is a pair of Florida 
flamingoes of the richest scarlet; an ibis of iridescent pur- 
ple. These birds are each in harmony with the surround- 
ings, the snow-white egrets are contrasted even by the deli- 
cate blue of the background ; the scarlet of the flamingo is 
harmonized and heightened into more brilliancy by the 
nearly complementary color of the same, while the deep pur- 
ple of the ibis looses nothing of its rich contrasting orna- 
mentation. 
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To produce the pleasantest effects with the backgrounds 
of cases, it was found that no device equaled that of a can- 
vas, or painted cloth stretched on large frames, each corre- 
sponding in size with the glass sash, which in the cases of 
this museum are seven feet by a width of about four feet. 
Here is the best possible ground for a picture, if painted 
nicely in proper color. With well prepared specimens you 
may let in all the light possible, and there isa beautiful artistic 
effect; and the Hall of Birds in the American Museum of 
Natural History exhibits this effect. There are a few minor 
yet important accessories which, with the features already 
enumerated, constitute a sum of improvements, elegant as 
well as eminently useful, not heretofore seen in any other 
institution of its kind ; items of furnishing that have grown 
out of a definite plan originally to follow the requirements 
of general good taste, and especially the exacting claims of 
superior taxidermy. 

It were absurd in these days to surround the beautiful 
beasts and birds manipulated by modern taxidermy with the 
the tawdry illusions seen in the older institutions, and to- 
tally unjust to the artist to mount them on anything but ap- 
propriate pedestals or perches. There are many collectiens 
of considerable importance, that choose to place their speci- 
mens on cheap painted stands, labeled with badly written 
bits of paper ‘‘stuck’’ on by paste or tacks, all detracting 
seriously from the work of the taxidermist, which should be 
supplemented appropriately. We regard these seemingly 
small matters as eminently important. The stuffed bird or 
mammal or other natural object, of importance enough to 
exhibit, we take it, is like a statue or a bust, it reguires an 
appropriate stand or pedestal. The artist will not place his 
bust on a board, nor on a plain pedestal that has neither 
form nor base enough to support it—(we see thousands of 
birds mounted similarly); he will nicely adjust the pedestal 
to the bust, giving a degree of beauty to it properly subor- 
dinate. Then there is harmony. Shall we not see this har- 
mony in museums? The museum that forms the subject of 
this paper has made the attempt. 

Before this time there had never been used finer exhibition 
cases for museum purposes. The handsome, large, plate-glass 
sides, and the neat neutral tint of the interiors were fitting 
accessories to the uniform excellence of the taxidermy. 
Hitherto, such an exhibition had not been seen in this coun- 
try. Even the British Museum has so much of the old-time 
rubbish that the new and lately improved taxidermy, com- 
paratively a small proportion, is not fully appreciated. 

With a large number of citizens this enterprise was novel 
and pleasurable. Fora time receptions were held frequently 
and to the present year, the spring and fall gatherings 
have been largely attended. The museum corporation now 
established a scale of membership, by which a considerable 
fund was received yearly to assist the trustees in meeting 
the increasing expenses. Annual memberships were con- 
ferred by the payment of ten dollars yearly; for one hun- 
dred dollars a life membership. The payment of these sums 
secured the members the privilege of issuing tickets on 
Mondays and Tuesdays of each week, the museum being 
nominally closed to the public on those days. There was no 
disposition to exclude any one even at such times, as tickets 
could easily be procured. The principle reason of this ar- 
rangement is that students of natural history, and schools 
are then better accommodated, the halls being more quiet 
and specimens more accessible. Artists and literary people 
also were allowed such privileges for the same reason. 

An important gift from Miss Wolfe, daughter of the late 


John David Wolfe, was now received, consisting of the entire 
conchological establishment of Dr. John Jay, of New York. 
This gentleman was a well-known authority in this country, 
and, indeed, in the old world as well, his collection of shells 
having a scientific and numerical rank of the first character. 
Dr. Jay’s library, which was embraced in the gift, is of ex- 
ceptional value—comprising several thousand volumes. It 
is essentially the library of a specialist, as it is made up of 
works of very nearly all authors on the subject of shell-fish, 
(Mollusca). The Dr. had the good taste to bind his volumes 
handsomely, large numbers of pamphlets, brochures, etc., be- 
ing neatly enclosed in vellum covers for permanent preser- 
vation. 

The great increase in the various departments soon crowded 
the cases to repletion; and plans were being considered with 
reference to the erection of a permanent structure fully 
adapted to the wants of a great populace, and one that should 
be adequate to the requirements of a long future. 

Manhattan Square, a rough and ungraded piece of land, 
long since reserved by the commissioners of public parks 
for an ‘‘annex’’ to Central Park, was now formally dedi- 
cated to the uses of the American Museum. It consists of 
about eighteen acres; situated between Seventy-seventh and 
Eighty-first streets, and bounded on the east and west by 
Eighth and Ninth avenues, respectively. The first plan em- 
braced a wide archway under Eighth avenue, by which the 
grounds of Manhattan Square could be entered from the 
Park. Since then a solid stone structure has been built to 
the Park opposite Seventy-seventh street to communicate 
with Eighth avenue. There a fine drive-way renders com- 
munication pleasant and comfortable. 

The large amount of space allotted to the building would 
naturally be regarded in itself a safeguard in case of fire, as 
the isolation will be considerable. The building is, how- 
ever, practically fire-proof—being of iron, stone, and brick. 
The entire structure is most solid. The girders and floors 
have no combustible material in them. The cases are iron 
with a thin veneering of walnut. 

It is gratifying to know that the many objects stored in a 
scientific museum, that are priceless and cannot be replaced, 
are, as they certainly are here, absolutely out of danger from 
fire. 

The cases for specimens are built endwise against the outer 
walls, and are shaped like a T, the upper cross-bars forming 
collectively the exhibition space viewed from the central area 
of the halls. As we pass into the alcoves we have exhibi- 
tion spaces afforded by the sides of the T shaped structures. 
Thus an economy of room is secured, as well as the most ad- 
mirable arrangement of light for exhibiting either small or 
large objects. At the wali ends of these cases are high, 
narrow, ground-glass windows which literally flood the cases 
with light; the spaces that are usually seen to be too dark 
for the proper exhibition of objects, are here equally well 
lighted. This arrangement produces excellent results, 
as the different light is such as to illuminate every 
part of a specimen and the labels at all hours of daylight. 
The entire case is of the best French plate-glass; the iron 
frames of the doors being at the minimum as obstruction to 
the view. 

The plan of the completed building calls for duplicates of 
the present structure; twelve or fourteen buildings, with a 
central dome of considerable size being the members of the 
whole structure. Grand entrances will be on the two ave- 
nues, and the two streets surrounding it. Thus, the institu- 
tion is provided for well nigh indefinitely. 
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HOW TO WIN. 


BY FRANCES E. 


WILLARD, 


President National W. C. T. U. 


Without beauty it is impossible to win. 

It has been well and wisely said : 

‘‘ The beautiful are never desolate, 
But some one always loves them.’’ 

The truth of this saying early forced itself on my attention 
and put a minor strain into the sweet psalm of my youthful 
life. The plain-faced girl who hasa pretty sister, commands 
my inmost sympathy; forjust there I have been, and in a soul 
most sensitive and timid have hid away the pathos of that 
evermore difficult and unspoken situation. To have beside 
you, nearer than any other human being, a sister, fair and 
winsome, whose ribbons always ‘‘ match,’’ whose hair takes 
kindly to the latest style, whose gloves invariably fit, and 
whose bonnet cannot be unbecoming ; to know yourself fora 
creature awkward and unadorned, upon whom a gracious, 
loving comrade at your side vainly expends all the skill of 
fingers deft and delicate—this is not what a girl’s heart 
would choose. To hear the door bell ring at evening, and 
see from upper windows the freshly garnished young col- 
legian enter, asking for ‘‘ Miss Mary ;’’ to be counted out so 
often, when she is counted in, and to know that, the round- 
ing of a few facial contours, the brightening of a glance, the 
deepening of color on a cheek, would have made one’s out- 
look on the great, fascinating world so much more lovely,— 
this is to give to a girl’s heart ‘‘ thoughts that so often lie 
too deep for tears.’’ 

I can look back now, across the infinite spaces of thirty 
thoughtful years, and be touched with tenderest pity for that 
crude self, so long since dead, to whom all this was so real 
and oftentimes so painful. In the long and quiet interval I 
have mused much why these things were. I have set it 
down as a principle that only the beautiful are loved, or 
ought to be, since only they fall in with the plan of our 
beautiful God, and of this transcendently glorious universe 
which is the profile view of that Face whose radiance shall 
flood our immortality. But the ‘‘ ripe, round, mellow years’’ 
have lifted the mists of my life’s morning, and given me 
glimpses of that open secret, most ineffable and blessed, 
How to Be Beautiful. It is not in paints and powders, not 
in ruffles, ribbons, or false ringlets, and not in the use of 
“ Pears’ Soap”’ or the ‘‘ Balm of a Thousand Flowers.’’ For 
one learns, after a long while, that this face and form we 
wear about are but a mask, a thin, almost transparent veil, 
through which the spirit looks, coyly at first, but later on, 
with calm and steady gaze. Every seven years the veil must 
be renewed ; with time come wrinkles, where the soul 
breaks through, and our whole history is written in them for 
those who have learned to read. What is behind this 
changeful face, moulding and making it new? It isthe one’s 
own, true self. Nay, more, the face itself is as clay in the 
hands of the potter to the spirit that lies back of it. There 
are scientists who teach that it is possible to modify the out- 
line of an eyebrow, the bulge of a forehead, the protuber- 
ances of a cranium, by the slow processes of an education 
which shall develop memory at the expense of perception, or 
conventionality at the expense of reason. There are others 
who declare that every person’s outward seeming rightly 
studied, the angles of his jaw and forehead, the direction of 
ear and nostril, the contour of lips and chin, are a perfect 
self-revealment to the specialist in physiognomy. For my- 
self, I believe the day is not distant when the schools shall 


teach these principles, and in that day the physical basis of 
character, the expression given by outward form to inward 
grace or gracelessness, how to overcome the one and cultivate 
the other, shall replace much of what the schoolmen of our 
time are serving up under the name of ‘‘ Knowledge.’’ I be- 
lieve the day is not far off when the symbolism of human 
features shall be so based on scientific research, that a rogue 
can by no means palm himself off as a saint, and the wolf 
in sheep’s clothing will be a physical impossibility. We 
write our own hieroglyphics on our own faces as plainly as 
ever etchings are traced by artists. Perfect unity with God’s 
laws written in our members, obedience to the decalogue of 
natural law,’and the ritual of this body which was meant 
to be the temple of the Holy Ghost would have made us all 
beautiful to start with; would have endowed us by inheritance 
with the fascinating grace of Hebe and Apollo. But genera- 
tions of pinched waists and feet, of the cerebellum overheated 
by its wad of hair, the vital organs cramped, the free step im- 
peded, and the gracious human form bandaged and dwarfed, 
all these exact from every new-born child the penalty of law 
inexorable, law outraged and trampled under foot through 
many generations. When I note the mincing gait of fash- 
ionable girlhood, the betwisted ringlets, compressed waist, 
and overlying draperies ; when I contemplate the fact that 
the edicts of the theatre and the demi-monde, from which 
come the ‘‘ latest styles,’’ have deprived us of watch-pockets 
and burdened us with bustles, I am more nearly disheart- 
ened about women than anything else can make me. Like 


an irate physician of New York, ‘‘I wish, since those wasp- 
waists are so nearly asunder, I had a pair of scissors that the 


work might be completed.’’ A heathen woman in China on 
seeing one of our abominable current fashion plates, ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ You say we do wrong to bind up the foot, but you 
Christians kill God’s life, when you bind up a woman’s 
waist.’’ The graveyards are full of victims of diseases that 
came of tight lacing, and the hospitals groan with their de- 
generate offspring ; while the puny physique and delicate 
health of American women is a reproach among the nations; 
but I have yet to see a single one of our species who will ad- 
mit that her corset is ‘‘ the least bit tight ’’ and no one seems 
to perceive that this claim proves her to be a downright mon- 
strosity in form, since the ample and stately Venus of Milo 
is an acknowledged standard. But when women, now old, 
tell me of the brass stomachers, and terrific high heels 
worn by their grandmothers, and that in their own youth 
they ‘‘ strung their corsets’’ by making a fulcrum of the bed- 
post, and pulling with all their might and main, I ‘‘ breathe 
freer,’’ metaphorically speaking, and think some women, at 
least, are coming to their senses and keep urging the intro- 
duction of hygiene as a special study in all branches of the 
public schools. We need this as women hardly less than do 
our brothers, for I verily believe, and shamefacedly confess, 
that the corset-habit among the women is as difficult to 
break as the alcohol and tobacco habit among men. If the 
laws of God that seek the health of the body, were obeyed 
but by a single generation, the next one would be physically 
beautiful. I am always glad when one of our ‘‘ society 
girls’’ says to me, ‘‘ coffee and tea hurt my complexion so I 
have left off drinking them ;’’ or, ‘‘ greasy food coarsens one’s 
looks and I can’t afford to eat it;’’ or, ‘‘ buckwheat cakes 
and sausage make my face ‘break out.’ Though I love them 
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dearly (!) they have been put aside.” The motive might be 
higher. It should be grounded in a reverent purpose to 
know and do the will of God at the table where grace is so 
often said over most graceless food, but untold good will 
come of a simpler and more wholesome diet, no matter what 
is its procuring cause. The desire to be beautiful is instinct- 
ive, because we were all meant to be so and may all claim 
our heritage upon this spiritual plane, even though so ruth- 
lessly defrauded of it on the material plane by the ignorant 
excesses of our ancestors and the follies of our own untaught 
years. But while I would beg my clear-headed Chautauqua 
girls, (whom I meet everywhere, and whose friendly interest 
in these papers inspires me to go on, though obliged to write 
on cars and in depot waiting-rooms) to make a special study of 
the sacred laws of health, I would still more urgently impress 
the importance of the spiritual law of beauty, upon their 
sensitive young hearts. It is not left toa fish to determine 
whether its mouth shall draw up or down but that matter zs 
left to a human being’s choice. A Chimpanzee has no con- 
trol over his wrinkles, but a man and woman have. A dog 
has his hair cut in ways to suit purchasers, and a boy at the 
present day makes himself a spectacle to the human race, by 
the ‘‘ penitentiary clip,’’ but a young lady can greatly mod- 
ify and improve her /out ensemble by the style of her coiffure. 
She can refrain from piercing her ears, bangling her arms, 
a /a Piute Indian belle ; emulating the heels of a French 
ballet dancer ; deforming her waist; ‘‘banging’’ her hair ; 
or sporting an aviary upon her hat. The most shocking 


experience of my life this year was consequent upon an un- 
wary visit to a Boston milliner’s establishment, where with- 
out stopping to say, ‘‘ By your leave,’’ an attendant perched 
upon my head a fifteen dollar bonnet crowned with five 


canaries! I asked them where they got the brilliant birds 
of which their show-cases were full, being curious to know 
if they were slaughtered by the Zulus of Africa or the wild 
Islanders of Terra del Fuego; whereupon they intimated that 
there had been great sparrow-killing in America this year 
and that the feathers of these little creatures had been dyed. 
This helped to explain the new style and the superabun- 
dance of material. If Indians in Alaska should so trick them- 
selves out, as an offset to that leaden sky, one might better 
comprehend the motive, but for Christian Americans to go 
to church wearing a small flock of birdlings and piously 
listen to the sweet lesson, ‘‘One of them shall not fall to 
the ground without your Father,” is a curiosity of cruelty 
for which no adequate explanation can by any possibility be 
furnished. Now, aside from all that I have said about the 
insanity of fashion, about hygiene and outward adorning, 
about the possibility of modifying both “bumps” and 
features, let me emphasize the highest method of acquiring 
that beauty which is the result of being right. Behind every- 
thing there isa thought. Asa manthinketh sois he. Ex- 
pression is the loftiest and the final charm in every human 
face. While it is right, indeed a heavenly intuition, to 
desire beauty, and while attention to the laws of hygiene, 
good taste, and good behavior mightily conduce to it, 
heavenly thoughts are the only sure receipe for a counte- 
nance of heavenly expression. St. Cecilia heard the music 
of the upper courts, and hence her face mirrors its ethereal 
loveliness. It is not only true that prayer will cause a man 
to cease from sinning, even as sin will cause a man to cease 
from prayer; but it is also true that no heart can be lifted up 
toward God as a lily lifts its chalice to the sun, without the 
face beaming with a light which never shone on sea or shore, 
but which reflects the shekinah of the upper sanctuary. The 
ever-welcome, ugly face of a beautiful soul is vastly more en- 
dearing and endeared to human eyes than the classic brow 


HOW TO WIN. 


of Eugenie, the sparkling eyes of Patti, or the statuesque pose 
of Mary Anderson. Their beauty is on the material plane, 
and evanescent, but this is on the spiritual plane, and 
beauty of expression shall endure and grow forever if we but 
keep on thinking thoughts of peace, purity, and tenderness, 

Be true tothe dream of your youth. Hold fast to the 
highest ideals that flash upon your vision in hours of exal- 
tation. But no guest can ever keep you company, so rare 
and radiant as the Holy Guest (miscalled a ‘‘Ghost”’ in 
theological nomenclature), and He comes to us as the 
present Christ, the only antecedent of a present Heaven. 

None but the beautiful can win since beauty is the nor- 
mal condition of us all, and whatever is abnormal is in so 
far a failure. But God is good. His tender mercies are over 
all His works ; He makes it possible for every human being 
to be beautiful, and the method of becoming so involves the 
serene and steady search after the highest happiness. 

But let us not forget the physical beauty which this holds 
in full force; its appreciation is no less exact when we emerge 
upon the broader consideration of our theme. For there are 
so many kinds of beauty after which one may strive that we 
are bewildered by the bare attempt to number them. There 
is beauty of manner, of utterance, of achievement, of reputa- 
tion, of character, any one of these outweighs beauty of per- 
son even in the scales of society, to say nothing of celestial 
values. Cultivate most of the kind that lasts the longest. 
The beautiful face with nothing back of it lacks the “ stay- 
ing qualities’’ that are necessary to those who would be 
winners in the race of life. It is not the first mile post but 
the last that tells the story ; not the outward bound steed 
but the one on the ‘‘home stretch’’ that we note as victor. 
The loom of life turns out many different fabrics. Is the 
beauty that you seek the gossamer of a day or the royal pur- 
ple of a century ? Beauty of manner, tender considerateness, 
reverence, and equipoise will make it impossible for you ever 
to be desolate, and will insure your always being loved. No 
physical defect, however irremediable, bars you from this 
choicest of all exterior attractions. Beauty of utterance has 
a fadeless charm ; opens all hearts whose key it is worth 
while to wish for; and makes those once obscure, the favorites 
of fortune, the heroes of society, the peers of kings. Burns 
was a Highland peasant, but the magic of his song made him 
the idol of a nation, and winsomeness of speech will always 
win whether upon the world’s great stage or in the more 
sheltered home life. Beauty of achievement, whether in 
overcoming a hasty temper, a habit of exaggeration, in 
exploring a continent with Stanley, or guiding well the ship 
of state with Gladstone, is always fascinating, and whether 
known in a circle large as the equator or only in the family 
circle at home, those who are in this fashion beautiful are 
never desolate and some one always loves them. Beauty of 
reputation is a mantle of spotless ermine in which if you are 
but enwrapped you shall receive the homage of those 
about you, as real, as ready, and as spontaneous as any ever 
paid to personal beauty in its most powerful hour. Some 
sort of reputation you must have, whether you will or no. 
In school, in church, at home, and in society you carry ever 
with you the wings of a good, or the ball and chain of a bad 
reputation. Resolve to make it beautiful, clean, shining, 
gracious. This is within your power though the color of 
your eyes and hair is not. But reputation, after all, is 
but the shadow cast by character; beauty, in this best and 
highest sense, commands all forces worth the having, in 
all worlds. Every form of attractiveness confesses the pri- 
macy of this. Beauty of character includes every good of 
which a human heart can know and makes the woman who 
possesses it a princess in Israel, whose home is everybody's 
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heart, and whose Heaven is everywhere. The dullest eyes 
may reflect this beauty; the palest cheek bloom with it; the 
most unclassic lips may be enwreathed with its smile of in- 
effable good-will and heavenly joy. For beauty of character 
comes only from loving obedience to every known law of 
God in nature and in grace. Lovingly to learn and duti- 
fully to obey these laws of our benificent Father is to live. 


22! 


Anything less is but vegetable. Dear younger sisters, ‘‘ let 
us keep our Heavenly Father in the midst,’’ let us be beau- 
tiful for we were meant to be; let us not only desire but 
determine to be winners, but most of all let us remember 
with each tick of the brain in a thought, and of faith in 
a prayer, that ‘‘the Kings daughter must be all glorious 
within.”’ 
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BY 


On a recent tour in Southern Scotland, I determined to 
visit the haunts of Thomas Carlyle. Mounting to the top of 
an old-fashioned stage coach in Thornhill, we went rattling 
down the winding valleys and rolling over the graceful 
hills, on our way to Moniaive. At every hamlet a blast from 
the traditional horn announced our coming and brought 
out the population to do us honor. It was a perfect day in 
early September and the recent rain had jeweled the grasses 
and the trees; spacious villas and country seats adorned a 
landscape cut up into small fields divided by thrifty hedges, 
or broadening into ampler meadows where the bleating of 
sheep extinguished the song of birds. Moniaive was the 
terminus of the stage route, and after a fruitless war of words 
with the sole horse owner of the village, whose suave ra- 
pacity is a surprise even to the memory, my friend and I 
started out on foot for Craiggenputtoch. There were four 
miles up the valley, at the top of which was a fine bit of 
forest all in chaos, because it had been too roughly handled 
by a recent cyclone. Beyond the valley were three miles 
more over gaunt and hungry moorland hills, broken midway 
by Loch Uhr, where, for plain Scotch fare, we exchanged 
English shillings, by our hostess grudgingly received. De- 
scending the hills through the fields, we came upon Craig- 
genputtoch from the rear, the substantial and roomy stone 
house dimly discernible on account of the trees. In earlier 
years there was a piece of woods, perhaps ten acres, of which 
nothing remains but stumps, not protruding a foot or two 
into the air after our lavish American fashion, but frugally 
cut off level with the ground. The sheltering hills gather- 
ing about the place, are only fringed now, but among the 
trees, I noted oak, elm, chestnut, ash, fir, and pine. One 
or two dozen varieties of flowers bloom in the front yard. 
The place stands at the head of a valley winding down to 
Dumfries, sixteen miles away. Just below it, rattles along 
aclear brook tributary to the Cairn, which flows into the 
frith, and that runs to the sea. 

It was to this place that Thomas Carlyle brought his young 
wife in the year 1828, and here with such companionship as 
they might find in books and nature and in one another; 
for six years, they lived and wrought. 

James Anthony Froude won the confidence of Thomas Car- 
lyle, chiefly after the death of Mrs. Carlyle, and so became 
his literary executor. In so far as he has published the 
words of either the man or his wife he has done well, 
and has given to the world the material out of which a true 
life of Carlyle will some day be written. In so far as he 
sought by explanatory words to elucidate the movement and 
meaning of this career, he has acted the part of a literary 
assassin, in stabbing the reputation of his dead friend. He 
claims to fill the office of an interpreting Greek chorus, but 
he is rather a jeering Mephistopheles. 

Craiggenputtoch is the ‘‘dreariest spot in all the British 
dominions.’’ Carlyle was nothing less than a brute for tak- 
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ing Mrs. Carlyle into ‘‘so stern a solitude, delicate as she 
was, with a weak chest.’’ Carlyle, ‘‘solitary by nature,” 
neglected his wife, and she sank to the level of a ‘‘ menial 
servant.’’ Such in brief is the verdict of Froude. 

Quite otherwise were the impressions of our clear-sighted 
Emerson, when he descended on Craiggenputtoch ‘like an 
angel from heaven.’’ Thus hedescribes Carlyle, ‘‘ He was 
tall and gaunt, with a cliff-like brow, self-possessed, and 
holding his extraordinary powers of conversation in easy 
command ; clinging to his northern accent with evident rel- 
ish ; full of lively anecdote, and with a streaming humor 
which floated everything he looked upon. I am afraid he 
finds his entire solitude tedious, but I could not help con- 
gratulating him upon his treasure in his wife, and I hope he 
will not leave the moors; ’tis so much better for a man of 
letters to nurse himself in seclusion, than to be filed down to 
the common level by the compliances and imitations of city 
society.’’ So much of the man, and this of the visit: ‘‘ Well, 
it happened to me that I was delighted with my visit, justi- 
fied to myself in my respect, and many a time upon the sea, 
in my homeward voyage, I remembered with joy the favored 
condition of my lonely philosopher, his happiest wedlock, 
his fortunate temper, his steadfast simplicity, all his means 
of happiness. On my arrival home I rehearsed to sev- 
eral attentive ears what I had seen and heard, and they with 
joy received it.’’ Such is the testimony of an eye-witness, 
whose veracity and insight Americans will not doubt. It is 
strange that Froude should forget that Mrs. Carlyle’s 
mother lived only fifteen miles away from Craiggenputtoch, 
and, if she had not married Mr. Carlyle, she would at 
this time have been in the same climate notwithstanding 
the ‘‘weak chest.’’ Moreover the place belonged to Mrs. 
Carlyle, her father and grandfather were born there, and 
her father had intended on his retirement from the prac- 
tice of medicine, to make his final home in the midst of those 
moors so awful to the imagination of Mr. Froude. If, there- 
fore, Dr. Welsh had lived and his daughter Jane had re- 
mained unmarried, her home would still have been in Craig- 
genputtoch ; and unrelieved by studies in literature, Spanish, 
and Italian, and the stimulating companionship of Thomas 
Carlyle. As to the ‘‘ weak chest,’’ Craiggenputtoch was an 
invalid’s paradise, compared to the northeast coast of Scot- 
land whence he brought her, and everybody knows that for 
such a complaint, London with its fogs is about the worst 
place on earth. Froude nowhere pretends to impeach the 
veracity of Carlyle, and he should have pondered these sim- 
ple and frank words, ‘‘ We were not unhappy at Craigen- 
puttoch ; perhaps these were our happiest days.’’ As to the 
‘‘menial’’ joccupations of Mrs. Carlyle, it is enough to say 
that the farm was in charge of tenants, with plenty of ser- 
vants. The family numbered but two, as there were no chil- 
dren, and Mrs. Carlyle was without a housemaid only one 
day during the six years of her residence there. The stories 
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told by Miss Jewsbury, Carlyle distinctly repudiates, calling 
them ‘‘mythic jottings,’’ and Froude says: ‘‘Carlyle’s 
memory was perfectly accurate.’’ Yet it would be idle to 
deny the vexations and difficulties which surrounded the 
young housekeeper. Poor servants and bad bread made it 
necessary for Mrs. Carlyle to learn to bake. Let her describe 
the process. ‘‘I sent for Cobbett’s ‘Cottage Economy’ and 
fell to work at a loaf of bread. But knowing nothing about 
the process of fermentation or the heat of ovens, it came to 
pass that my loaf got put into the oven at the time that my- 
self ought to have been put into bed. One o’clock struck, and 
then two, and then three ; and still I was sitting there in an 
immense solitude, my whole body aching with weariness, my 
heart aching with a sense of forlornness and degradation. 
That I, who had been so petted at home, whose comfort had 
been studied by everybody in the house, who had never been 
required to do anything but cultivate my mind, should have 
to pass all those hours of the night in watching a loaf of 
bread, which might not turn out to be bread after all! Such 
thoughts maddened me, till I laid down my head on the table 
and sobbed aloud.’’ It is a very mournful picture, but it 
calls for some reflections. The bread is said to have emerged 
‘a beautiful, crusty loaf, very light and sweet,’’ but then, 
it couldn’t have been if it took several hours in baking, as 
all gentlemen know, who have heard Mrs. Ewing’s lectures 
on cooking. This leads us to believe that the story written 
thirty years after the event is a trifle overdrawn, or else 
Carlyle had an angelic temper, and was not content with 
eating the bread, but actually went so far as to praise it! 
We might allege that Mrs. Carlyle, wife to one who said 
bravest and most inspiring words about the dignity of labor, 
showed herself a bit of a snob in feeling such degradation of 
soul because she made a loafof bread ; but then, the lady had 
missed the advantage of a genuine and sensible American 
mother, and is to be pitied rather than blamed. But in the 
last analysis of this melancholy event, if every husband is 
to be dammed by the trials and tears of his young house- 
keeper, who of us would escape! As to the loneliness of 
Craiggenputtoch, there can be no question. Mrs. Carlyle 
was much fonder of society than was her husband. This life at 
her father’s homestead was more joyous to the author than 
to his wife. But she had her recompense. They lived six 
years at Craiggenputtoch, and more than thirty years in 
London, where Mrs. Carlyle found doors open to her in po- 
lite society by the genius of her husband, which her birth 
did not entitle her to enter. 

In seeking a rural home Carlyle was true to the national 
feeling, for a country-seat is in England the final ambition 
of every prosperous man. Forty years ago Washington Ir- 
ving wrote: ‘‘In some countries the large cities absorb the 
wealth and fashion of the nation ; they are the only fixed 
abodes of elegant and intelligent society. In England, on 
the contrary, the metropolis is a mere gathering place of the 
polite classes, where they devote a small portion of the year 
to a hurry of gayety and dissipation, and, having indulged 
this kind of carnival, return again to the apparently more 
congenial habits of rural life.’” Much of the best society of 
Britain is still found in secluded places. Within very easy 
distance of Craiggenputtoch are many gentlemen’s resi- 
dences, and even homes of members of the aristocracy. Be- 
sides, it is a matter of surprise to note the degree of intelli- 
gence in the cottages of Scotland. Ona tramp from Annan 
to Ecclefechan, birth and burial place of Carlyle, I took 
refuge from a storm in a peasant’s home by the roadside. 
It took all my knowledge of Scott and Burns to translate the 
dialect which the good women used, but against the wall 
hung some rustic shelves, containing among other books, 
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Burns’ poems, Chalmer’s sermons, The Antiquary, Davig 
Copperfield, The Eclipse of Faith, History of Europe, Pij. 
grim’s Progress, and a volume of Scotch metaphysics! See. 
ing me look over the books, the woman explained: ‘Sandy 
sits by the chimlie and reads ilka nicht,” and yet ‘‘ Sandy” 
is only a farm laborer whose total income for himself and 
family is less than two hundred dollars a year. Out ofa 
cottage, but a degree above this one, had Carlyle himself 
come, and he remained, true and sturdy, a peasant though a 
gentleman, to his life’s end. The solitude of the six years 
in the moors was not so much a necessity, as it was a matter 
of choice and temperament. 

Morever, that home must be interpreted in the light of the 
fact that it is nearly sixty years since this epic of the wilder 
ness. Craiggenputtoch was not so remote from civilization 
then as it is now ; for at the present time Auldgirth, the near- 
est railway station, is eleven miles distant; but in that 
primitive age there were no railways anywhere, and there 
was a daily mail-coach passing near, from Dumfries, so that 
the Carlyles had as much connection with the outside world 
as was possessed by anybody. Their library table was 
‘loaded with German, English, and American periodicals,” 
and there were few people in all the kingdom so near the 
mind and heart of the race, as these dwellers in the desert. 

Though I have wandered far from the description of Craig- 
genputtoch, it must not be thought that the visitors were 
content to breathe the fine, clear air, under the trees and 
among the flowers of the front yard, for the door stands hos- 
pitably open and we are bidden a cordial welcome. We 
were taken through the house by Isabella, the maid, re- 
splendent with bright eyes and white teeth, her stockingless 
feet thrust into a pair of pretty heavy shoes, but proud of 
her office as guide, and quite equal to it in many ways. She 
thus expressed her faith as to the man : 

“‘T dinna ken much aboot his writings, I know what he 
said aboot Burns ; but for the rest—weel he should nae hae 
prophesied in an unknown tongue.’’ As to his domestic life, 
she gave this bit of valuable testimony. Mrs. Crosby, who 
lived as a girl with her people when tenants of Craiggen- 
puttoch during a part of the time that the Carlyles lived 
there, paid the old‘place a visit last year, and was asked by the 
curious Isabella, if Carlyle was adisagreeable man. She re- 
plied: ‘‘ Nae, nae, Mr. Carlyle was na’ disagreeable at a’, 
but he walked aboot, and walked aboot, and wadna spake 
and seemed to be in anither world altogether ; and when he 
was in the house, he wanted Mrs. Carlyle thear, and he 
caedna bear her out o’ his sicht.’’ ‘‘ But I dinna ken”’ adds 
the spiteful Isabella, ‘‘ I dinna ken, the maist 0’ men wauldna 
deserve wives.”’ 

The spacious rooms are pretty bare of furniture now ; but 
the various nooks and corners are identified, and Isabella is 


.on the way to a very complete account of the distinguished 


residence. It may be a comfort to know that the kitchen 
chimney is still bad, and has its filthy habit of smoking: 
but Isabella says she does not weep about it—‘‘ Nae, I feel 
more like sweerin /’’ A visitor's book was brought out, but 
it records the names of only six Americans who have been 
here since Carlyle’s death. Four of them, girls from Boston, 
are thus recorded : 

‘‘ Four sweet girl graduates, whom Craiggenputtoch drew 
To render to their hero, ‘ hero-worship true.’ ”’ 

And yet Carlyle, in his life of Sterling, advises prose to 
people who write like this. But a truce to incidents and re- 
flections. A period of life is best judged by those sum totals 
that reveal its tendency by its result. Judged so, it will be 
seen how fruitful were the years at Craiggenputtoch. It 
was here that Carlyle.wrote his best essays, including that 
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on Burns. Writing as he did, out of the land of Burns, and 
out of the great loyal heart of a brother peasant, he 
made the musical waters of the ‘little Valclusa fount- 
ain” forever visible to the eyes of men. The essays of 
this period, and the studies in German literature were 
enough to have made a great literary reputation, had 
Carlyle never written another line. 
But the crowning work of these years was the production of 
Sartor Resartus, burdened with a message so strange that it 
took eight years to find an English publisher; but with a 
message so true and lasting that fifty years afterward, sev- 
enty-five thousand copies were sold in a single year. Out 
on those desolate hills, beyond his home, often went the 
great thinker. One day, sitting there with Emerson, he 
pointed down the valley to the church seven miles away, 
and closed the talk on spiritual things by saying: ‘‘ Christ 
died on the tree; that built Dunscore Kirk yonder; that 
brought you and me together. Time has only a relative ex- 
istence.”’ But afterward he went alone, and there in those 
upper solitudes was given him the symbol of ‘the world 
out of clothes,’’ which became the germ of Sartor Resartus, 
a book whose mention is its eulogy to every one who knows 
literature. 

Not only were the years fruitful in production; they were, 
if possible, more fruitful in preparation. It was here Car- 
lyle acquired that multitudinous learning which enriched 


his labors for a generation. The bustle of city life and the 
contact of the world’s most busy workers, may stimulate 
thought and action; but it is in quiet places, where the 
voices of the street bring neither fever nor distraction, that 
the souls of men luxuriate in plenty and grow strong and 
great. Happy was it for him, and for his age, that Carlyle 
spent forty years in the desert before he plunged into London 
with its eager life and babel tongues. When he left Craig- 
genputtoch he went away a full grown man with all his 
great powers submissive to his will. Henceforth he would 
use them in doing the work appointed to him of God. That 
his doctrines are all true or that his prophecies will all be 
fulfilled, it were foolish to affirm, for this man also was very 
human. But he was too sincere of soul, too loyal to his con- 
victions, too clear of vision, and too large in all his dimen- 
sions to merit the detractions which have come upon him. 
James Anthony Froude in his sketch of Czsar wrote: 
‘In ages which we call heroic the saint works 
miracles, the warrior performs exploits beyond the 
strength of natural man. In ages less visionary, which are 
given to ease and enjoyment, the tendency is to bring a 
great man down to the common level, and to discover or in- 
vent faults which shall show that he is or was but a little 
man after all. Our country is soothed by evidence that 
those who have eclipsed us in the race of life are no better 
than ourselves, or in some respects are worse than ourselves.’” 
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BY COLEMAN 


Last October there died in California a man who made a 
great reputation as a humorist,—not being, strictly speak- 
ing, a humorist at all,—whose career illustrates the risks in 
facetious authorship; whose success was as unexpected to 
him as it still is surprising to more pretentious writers; but 
whose popularity is understandable to one who investigates 
his method. 

It is of peculiar interest and pertinence to say that ‘‘ Josh 
Billings’? owes much of his success and all of his enduring 
fame to the very element in his writings which the super- 
ficial reasoner might consider entirely foreign to them, to-wit; 
—their high moral purpose. His supposed phenomenal, but 
really natural, success offers to the moralist and critic a 
study of the philosophy of humor and of the inherent mor- 
ality and good sense of the common people. What is the 
secret of the popularity of ‘‘Josh Billings’ ’’ bad spelling ? 
We shall see. 

The man, Henry D. Shaw, who wrote under the provin- 
cial nom de plume of ‘‘ Josh Billings,’’ was himself an inter- 
_ esting study. Belonging to an old New England family, 
one distinguished in law and national affairs, he was preco- 
ciously Bohemian. His parents designed him for a profes- 
sion, and had him ptepared and entered at Hamilton Col- 
lege at the age of fourteen—evidence that he could have be- 
come a ‘‘ bookish man’’ had he wanted to be one, which he 
did not. His career at Hamilton, like that of most men 
whose native wits survive a college course, was noted for hon- 
oring the curriculum more in the breach than in the observ- 
ance; and he returned home at the end of the first year out of 
conceit with study and in debt. 

A new impulse had taken possession of the boy, and when, 
with his pockets replenished, he again started for Utica, he 
did not stop his westward course until he landed in St. Louis! 
This was in 1833, the era of America’s great industrial and 
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commercial awakening ; that general revolution in our na- 
tional affairs and ideas which, in politics, began with the 
election of Jackson ; in legislation, with the inauguration of 
Clay’s ‘‘ American System ”’ of protection and internal im- 
provements ; in commerce and national aims, with the com- 
pletion of the Erie Canal (’28), the laying of the first railroad 
(’30), the nation’s abandonment of its maritime pretensions, 
and its turning to the opening up and subjugation of the 
continent. The spirit of enterprise, exploration, and advent- 
ure infected all classes. The Massachusetts boy caught it 
in an exaggerated form, and broke for the farthest West as 
incontinently and aimlessly as a colt leaps the bars of his 
native pasturage and cavorts, snorting, into the woods. 
Young Shaw’s seems to have been one of those out-of-doors, 
quick-apprehending minds that know men and the world as 
an Indian knows nature; that discern popular currents as a 
bird does change of weather and season. At times such men 
feel the migratory impulse as a wild duck does and—go 
West. You cannot shut these ex*ernal minds between the 
covers of a book any more than you can confine a loon in a 
canary-bird cage and make him sing. Our educated profes- 
sions are full of loons. How severe a case of pioneer-fever 
Shaw had contracted can be judged from the circumstance 
that while in St. Louis he organized an expedition to ex- 
plore the then unknown continent, in company with other 
amateur DeSotos of equal experience and practicability. The 
intending forestaller of Fremont, ‘‘ the Pathfinder,’’ had now 
reached the ripe age of fifteen! Why this splendid under- 
taking failed I do not know. Probably not for lack of money, 
because that was a deficiency that least of any hindered 
Shaw’s enterprise or marred his happiness through life. 
Neither for lack of friends, because he was provided by his 
distinguished relatives with letters of introduction from 
Henry Clay, John Quincy Adams, and Martin VanBuren. 
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From this time on he continued to be an explorer, but 
more wisely an explorer of settled parts of the country. If 
he did not succeed in his undertakings, it was not for lack 
of trying; he tried nearly everything, and that with energy 
and hopefulness, and with hosts of friends of his own mak- 
ing to help him. We hear of his running a store in Toledo, 
a farm ‘‘ Out West,’’ or a steamboat in Ohio; operating now 
a coal mine in Virginia, now a real-estate business in New 
York. He tries teaching, banking, cattle-driving, by turns. 
Beating about the country with other happy-go-lucky fel- 
lows they meet their financial deficits by giving a show of 
mesmerism, song, and other performances by ‘‘ world-re- 
nowned specialists in their respective lines of art.’’ He be- 
comes an auctioneer in Poughkeepsie, and finally blunders 
into his forte, authorship. 

In all this he shows us but a type of that numerous, name- 
less American guild, the no-business men of all business ; 
men who without apprenticeship, education, business-train- 
ing, experience, or capital, are ready for any undertaking 
which offers—from selling peanuts to building a railroad. 
Those of this order who have anything in them become our 
‘‘self-made men;’’ those who have ‘nothing under their 
hats’’ become our ‘‘ Jacks of all trades and masters of none.’’ 
Mistake not this man for a trivial, wild, or ungoverned char- 
acter; he was of a generous, upright, and chivalrously truth- 
ful nature—aye, and a thoughtful and religious, withal. 
Great impatience of outward restraints and contempt for 
conventionalities may be coupled with a strict inward watch 
and ward. 

All this varied experience was the school in which Shaw 
was educated for his tardy success—for he was past forty- 
five when it came. In this school of the world, he continued 
his proper college course by enthusiastically abstaining from 
books. Late in life he declared that he had not opened a 
book in thirty years and had never read one through; he 
“‘could find more in a three-acre lot in the country than in 
three acres of books.’’ He caught the homely wit of the 
farm and mart, the bright sparks of repartee knocked out of 
a crowd by his auctioneer’s hammer, the quaint originality 
of the uncultured, unspoiled men of the whole country. 

His literary undertaking differed from most of the other 
experiments of his life in being a success; but not at first. 
The work, as suggested to him by others, was not success- 
ful; as he finally shaped it himself, it was. For, mark you, 
young man, the line you are to succeed in will be of your 
own finding. The Davids in life do not slay the Goliaths of 
difficulty and temptation in another’s armor, even though it 
be the king’s; but with their own self-made weapons, though 
they be nothing more formidable than a sling and pebble. 
Shaw’s first writing was done at the instance of the village 
editor in Poughkeepsie, who fancied that the former might 
be as witty and original in newspaper columns as he was on 
the auction stand and in society. But his writing attracted 
no attention, and it was years before he found his native 
sling and pebble. 

It chanced that ‘‘ Artemus Ward,”’ (then very popular,) 
published an essay upon the same subject upon which Shaw 
had already tried his pen. Comparing his own unnoticed 
effort with ‘“‘ Ward’s”’ successful one, Shaw came tothe con- 
clusion that the chief superiority of ‘‘ Ward’s’’ was its bad 
spelling. Totest this opinion, Shaw exhumed his own effort, 
translated it into outlandish dialect and broken-backed spell- 
ing and turned it loose on the world. It traveled far and fast. 

To show exactly what made the difference between failure 
and success, let us join in unneighborly contrast portions of 
the article in its original ‘‘ store clothes,’ and in its misfit 
homespun that proved attractive. 


ESSAY ON THE MULE. 
(A Failure. ] 

The mule is half horse and 
half something else, and he 
then comes to a full stop, nat- 
ure discovering her mistake. 
They cannot hear any quicker 
or further than the horse can, 
yet their ears are large enough 
for snow-shoes. 

The only way to keep them 
in a pasture is to turn them into 
an adjoining meadow and let 
them jump out of the meadow. 

They have no friends, and 
will live on huckleberry brush, 
with an occasional chance at a 
Canada thistle. 

You cannot tell their ages by 
looking into their mouths any 
more than you could thus tell 
the age of a Mexican cannon. 

They are, like some men, 
very corrupt at heart. I have 
known them to be good mules 
for six months just to get a good 
chance to kick somebody. 

Any man who is willing to 
drive a mule ought to be ex- 
empt by law from running for 
the legislature. 

I heard of a mule once that 
fell from the side-walk into the 
canal and sunk. As soon as he 
touched bottom he kept right 
on towing the boat to the next 
station, breathing through his 
ears, which stuck out of the 
water two feet and six inches. 
I didn’t see this done and would 
rather not have believed it if an 
auctioneer had not told me of it. 

No more of the mule, at pres- 
ent. 


ESSA ON THE MUEL, 
[A Success. ] 

The muel is haff horse, and 
haff sumthing else, and then 
cums to a full stop, natur dis- 
kovering her mistake. They 
kan’t hear enny quicker nor 
further than the horse, yet their 
ears are big enuff for sno shuze, 

The only wa to keep them in 
a pasture, iz to turn them into 
a meddow jineing, and let them 
jump out. 

They haint got enny friends, 
and will liv on huckleberry 
brush, with an ockashional 
chance at kanada thissells. 

Yu kant tell their age bi 
looking into their mouths en- 
ny more than yu could a Mexi- 
kan kannons. 

They are like sum men, very 
korrupt at heart. i hav knone 
them to be good Muel’s, for 6 
months, just to git a good 
chance to kik sumboddy. 

Enny man who iz willing to 
drive a Muel, ought to be ex- 
empted bi law from running 
for the legislatur. 

I herd tell ov one onst who 
fell oph from the sidewalk, into 


the kanall, and sunk az soon | 


az he tutched bottom, but kept 
rite on towing the bote to the 
next stashun, breathing thru 
hiz ears, whitch stuck out ov 
the water, 2 feet and 6 inches. 

I didn’t see this did, and 
would rather not hav beleaved 
it, if an auckshioneer hadn't 
told me ov it. 

No more on the Muel at pres- 
ent. 


No doubt the public would have laughed at the former 
version—if they had read it. But they did zof read it thus; 
and they dd read it in its grotesque garb. Blunders, real or 
affected, often mark the difference between obscurity and 
fame. You must get a hearing; you must first arrest the at- 
tention of the rushing crowd and then be able to hold it. 
The science of advertising and business success is suggested 
by this incident. ‘‘Josh Billings’’ held the world after he 
had once borrowed its ear. He made his lasting effects, not 
by sayings that were merely funny, but by wise and true 
ones clothed in quaint phrases and eccentric spelling; for in 
this garb wisdom really sounds funnier than unwisdom. 
Why? That is the thing to consider. 

The Honorable S. S. Cox has filled < volume with the at- 
tempts to answer the question, ‘‘ Why do we laugh ?”’ Vain 
effort! The ‘‘ whys”’ are nearly as many as are the degrees 
and varieties of human perception. The best general defini- 
tion of humor, perhaps, is, Surprise produced by the bring- 
ing together of two incongruous ideas. Surprise and incon- 
gruity must both be present. Whether a mind shall be sur- 
prised or shall perceive an incongruity depends as well upon 
the learning and experience of the person as upon his natural 
sense of likeness and unlikeness. Young people and simple- 
minded ones giggle at the commonest juxtapositions be- 
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cause of their limited observation or their undeveloped capa- 
cities for detecting proper relations. Hence, laugh-provok- 
ers must vary as the capacities of men vary. There is no 
association of ideas novel and absurd enough to surprise 
everybody into a laugh ; but the relation that will so affect 
the largest number of people is, the bringing together of 
these ideas widest apart in the experience of the whole 
body of intelligences to be moved; the antipodal ideas ab- 
surdly associated, will affect the antipodal intellects, i. e., 
the wisest and the simplest of the class. It was good art in 
“Josh Billings’ to put his wisdom (for the wisest) into 
illiterate vernacular (for the unlearned). The one was at- 
tracted by the thought, the other by the phraseology; and 
then both smiled in surprise at the incongruity between lan- 
guage and thought. Thus he caught both extremes and 
nearly all classes between these extremes. All readers at 
once drew a mental picture of ‘‘Josh Billings’’ as a rough, 
uncultured genius, saying shrewdest things in rudest idiom 
and unlettered style. 

Nature and art are full of effects produced by contrast. 
Shakspere puts wise and witty things into the mouths of 
court-jesters; ‘‘Josh Billings’? only put the caps and bells 
on his thoughts to make them more striking and popular. 
Instances will occur to every revder where the force and ac- 
ceptability of truth have been heightened by grotesque sur- 
roundings. } once heard a circus-clown ‘“‘ bring down the 
house’’—the same being a tent, however—by a fit rebuke of 
a vulgar remark from a bystander. The fool of the perform- 
ance, assuming for the nonce all a wise man’s dignity, turned 
upon the lewd fellow with the Earl of Roscommon’s couplet— 

‘*Tmmodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense.’’ 

The force added to these words by the contrasting surround- 
ings—the clown, his foolish dress, the ring, the noisy crowd 
was greater than could have been given to them by a minis- 
ter in the pulpit. The longest-ranged arrows are sometimes 
winged to their mark by the feathers of a goose ; the loftiest 
truths often jog in a homely garb ; the greatest lessons ever 
given to man were couched in rude parables ; and wit has 
laughed her way into more hearts than wisdom has reached 
by pounding at the skull. 

But there is more in the plebeian style of ‘‘ Josh Billings’ ’’ 
than this effect of contrast, this ‘‘ advertising dodge’’ of bad 
spelling, this studied incongruity and surprise. Language 
is like the atmosphere, less weighty as you ascend. The source 
of strength and vitality in any language is in the usage of 
the common people rather than in that ofthe scholars. There 
is a book-maker’s English, and there is a people’s English, 
just as there is a fine scholastic sense and a wiser common 
sense. In the course of time the schoolman would actually 
corrupt the language by refining it, were it not that thought, 
like the physical stamina of the race, has to be constantly 
re-inforced from the lower strata of humanity. Language 
and ideas, like fruit and vegetables, ‘‘run out’’ under high 
cultivation. Words measure the power of individuals, of 
classes, of nations. The strongest of each will have the best 
words, the most expressive dialect, the most enduring ver- 
nacular, and ¢hese are the vehicle in which to convey truth, 
not only to the class that speaks it, but to a// classes. To 
do the most good we must sometimes turn traitor to the 
king’s English. 

Lest I be thought utterly heretical and unsupported in these 
views, allow a quotation from that master of good English, 

James Russell Lowell— 

“In choosing the Yankee dialect [i. e. for the ‘‘ Biglow Pa- 
pers’’] I did not act without forethought. It had long seemed 
‘to me that the great vice of American writing and speaking was 
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a studied want of simplicity, that we were in danger of coming 
to look on our mother-tongue as a dead language, to be sought 
in the grammar and dictionary rather than in the heart, and that 
our sole chance of escape was by seeking it at its living sources 
among those who were, as Scottowe says of Major-General Gib- 
bons, ‘divinely illiterate. * * * * That we should all be 
made to talk like books is the danger with which we are threat- 
ened by the universal school-master, who does his best to enslave 
the minds and memories of his victims to what he esteems the 
best models of English composition, that is to say, to the writers 
whose style is faultily correct and has no blood-warmth in it. 
No language after it has faded into diction, none that cannot 
suck up the feeding juices secreted for it in the rich mother-earth 
of common folk, can bring forth a sound and lusty book. * * 
* * * Language is the soil of thought, and our own espe- 
cially is a rich leaf-mould, the slow deposit of ages, the shed 
foliage of feeling, fancy, and imagination, which has suffered an 
earth-change, that the vocal forest, as Howell called it, may 
clothe itself anew with living green.”’ 

Experience has abundantly corroborated all this. We did 
not begin to have an American literature until we began to 
write Americanisms in thought and idiom and even to clothe 
them in Yankee pronunciation conveyed by spelling. If 
Irving and Prescott won attention and respect it was as En- 
glish, not American, writers, in thought and style; and they 
were respected as imitators. ‘‘Who reads an American 
book ?’’ asked the English reviewer, contemptuously. It 
was the race of dialect-writers, from ‘‘Sam Slick’’ to Bret 
Harte, that broke this prejudice and secured to American 
literature its exeqguatur at the court of universal letters. Our 
writers by becoming provincial became metropolitan. So it 
was a deep instinct or a profound wisdom or a mere lucky 
hit, that set ‘‘Josh Billings’’ to dressing his ideas in home- 
spun, and to affecting an illiteracy that at least identified 
him as not above the commonality. 

Another characteristic that made his writings popular was 
brevity. The wayfaring man—though he may have said in 
his heart, ‘‘ There is no God ’’—need not err in reading any- 
thing of ‘‘ Josh Billings’,’’ and the chance is that he would 
be the wiser for reading it. For, after all, the chief attrac- 
tion by which Shaw gained and held his great audience was 
his moral purpose. I do not know of an indelicate or irrev- 
erent thing in his books. His keenest satire was leveled at 
sin and folly; his precept was always upon the side of good 
manners, earnest purpose, right living, pure and undefiled 
religion. 

Mere humor, however popular it may become, is the most 
deceptive and short-lived of all literary success. ‘‘ Went up 
like a rocket and came down like a stick”’ is the history of 
most ‘‘funny men.’’ Nothing can save a humorist from ob- 
livion but a higher purpose than raising a laugh. It is poor 
business, after all, this doing nothing in our earnest world 
but cracking jokes. This adverse verdict of mankind against 
the mere humorist is so universal that the effect of a laugh 
is always to make people feel some measure of superiority 
over, and pity for the person who makes them laugh. Per- 
haps it was because people found unexpected good sense and 
pure morals at the bottom of ‘‘Josh Billings’ ’’ comedy that 
they made him an exception to this verdict. 

The sale of his works was very large; that of his Farmers’ 
Alminax the greatest, the number sold being over half a 
million. He made a great deal of money also by going about 
as a lecturer reading extracts from his writings under differ- 
ent titles. But he failed for three years to get audiences; 
when his writings gave him a popularity he got a hearing 
from the platform. His perseverance in this line was char- 
acteristic, little as his changeable pursuits indicate it; his 
maxim was, ‘‘To stay is to win.’’ The last thing that. 
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Mr. Shaw wrote was this remark about his lecture: 

“‘T hope you will not look upon me as a vain man, when I tell 
you that I am not only delighted, but astonished at the vitality 
of the old ‘‘lektur,”” which I have read for the last twenty-three 
years on the road. In the first place, every line in it was pub- 
lished in the New York Weekly and the Po’keepsie papers; then 
it was put into three different books; then it has been put into 
more than one hundred newspapers as I have delivered it; then 
I have read it in every city on this continent that has fifteen 
thousand people in it, and hundreds of towns that have not two 
thousand in them, and it never has had any thing added to it, 
but much cut away from it.”’ 

Such interest in his sayings delivered, apart from their pe- 
culiar orthography, proves that the real merit was in the 
things said, not in their masquerade dress. 

As for the subject matter of his writings, I find it very un- 
even. His proverbs and pithy sayings, like all such writ- 
ings, contain both truth and triteness, wisdom and fool- 
ishness. ‘‘Poor Richard’s Sayings’’ are full of pinchbeck 
philosophy. Shaw, like Franklin, often sacrificed sense to 
sententiousness, and then he degenerated into a mere funny 
man. I quote a few of his uncut diamonds : 

‘It is better to knolessthan toknoso mutch that ain’t so.”’ 

‘I don’t care how much people talk if tha will only say 
it in a pheu words.”’ 

‘There is a great deal ov learning in this world which 
iz nothing more than trieing to prove what we don’t under- 
stand.”’ 

** Advice iz like kaster ile, easy enuff to giv, but dredful 
uneasy tew take.’’ 


‘‘A broken reputashun iz like a broken vase—it may be 
mended, but allwuss shows whare the krak waz.”’ 

‘‘Learning is a good thing, but thare is mutch ov it that 
iz ov no more use to a man than two handles to a jack- 
knife.’’ 

‘‘Men ov moderate abilitys make the best companyuns— 
men ov grate wit may be compared to a grate fire, yu kant 
git near enuff to git warm, without gitting burnt.” 

‘‘When a man cums to me for advice, i find out the kind 
ov advice he wants, and then i give it to him—this satis- 
fys him, that he and I are two ov the smartest men living.’” 

But there is little in the following, except bad orthogra- 
phy; I could myself invent as good proverbs and better bad 
spelling: 

‘“The gnatt iz the smallest bug on record.”’ 

‘“The nuze boy iz a natral brik.”’ 

“‘T luv musik, but i pity a phiddler.”’ 

“‘T had rather undertaik tew be two good doves than one 
decent sarpent.’’ 

‘‘Manner iz very attraktive for the time being, but when 
a monkey dies he takes all hiz capital with him.”’ 

On the whole, I think Henry D. Shaw’s work fairly fills 
Sydney Smith’s requirements : 

‘‘ When wit is combined with sense and information; when 
it is softened by benevolence and restrained by strong prin- 
ciple; when it is in the hands of a man who can use it and 
despise it, who can be witty and something much deéfer than 
witty, who loves honor, justice, decency, good nature, mor- 
ality, and religion ten thousand times better than wit—wit 
is then a beautiful and delightful part of our nature.”’ 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READINGS FOR JANUARY. 
First Week (ending January 9.) 
. ‘College Latin Course,”’ from page 13 to page 32. 
. ‘*The Bible in the Nineteenth Century,’’ from page 1 to 
page 51. 
. ‘*How to Live.’”” THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. “Electricity.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for January 3. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Second Week (ending January 16.) 
1. ‘‘College Latin Course,’’ from page 32 to page 63. 
. ‘The Bible in the Nineteenth Century,’’ from page 51 to 
page 102. 
. ‘Religion in Art.”” THe CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. ‘Moral Philosophy.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for January 10. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Third Week (ending January 23.) 
1. ‘‘ College Latin Course,’’ from page 63 to page 96. 
. “‘The Bible in the Nineteenth Century,”’ from page 103 to 
page 154. 
. ‘God in History.””, THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for January 17. THE CHAUTAUVOUAN. 
Fourth Week (ending January 31.) 
. ‘College Latin Course,”’ from page 96 to page 122. 
. ‘The Bible in the Nineteenth Century,”’ from page 154 to 
page 205. 
. “*Modern Italy.’” THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for January 24 and 31. THe CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK IN JANUARY. 
1. Roll Call—Responses to consist of resolutions for the 
New Year. 


. Reading—‘' New Year’s Eve.’’ By Charles Lamb. 
. Review—‘‘ The Christmas Carol.’’ By Dickens. 
Music. 

. Essay— Roman Civilization Compared with that of the 
Greeks. 

. Table Talk—Roman Architecture, with illustrations. 

. Paper—Roman Home Customs and Dress. 

. Incidents related by different members, showing the pa 
triotism of the Romans. 

. Debate—Resolved, That, in harmony with the law of 
compensation, the progress and culture of the present 
are gained at the expense of the hearty enjoyment ex- 
perienced in the ‘‘ good old days of yore.”’ 

SECOND WEEK IN JANUARY. 

. Essay—History of Carthage. 


. Map Exercise—Trace Hannibal's course and locate the 


battle fields as given in ‘‘ College Latin Course.”’ 
. Memory Test—Mention the battles of the Punic Wars aud 
the victorious perty in each. 


. Table Talk —The fortune of the world decided by the 


event of the Second Punic War. See ‘College Latin 
Course,’’ page 22. 
Music. 
. Paper—The Effect of the French Revolution upon Italy. 
. Character Sketch—Garibaldi. 
. Selection—‘‘ Beauty and the Beast.’’ By Charles Lam’ 
The lately discovered poem, published in 7he /mdepend 
ent of November 26, 1885. 
. Paper—The Anglo-Burmese Trouble. To be followc ! 
general discussion of the subject. 
THIRD WEEK IN JANUARY. 
1. Paper—Bulgaria; Its History and Present Condition. 
With map illustrations. 
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. Fifteen minutes general discussion of the above. 

. Paper—The Papacy ; its History, its Nature, its Power in 
the Past, and in the Present. 

. Question Drawer on the last named topic. 

. Essay—Cause of the Seventy Years Absence of the Popes 
from Rome. 

6. Paper—Career of Pope Pius Ninth. 
. Selection—‘‘ Baucis and Philemon.”’ 
. Pronouncing match on Roman names. 
FOURTH WEEK IN JANUARY. 

. Roll Call—Old saws and trite sayings. 

. Paper—The Writings of Livy and Tacitus compared. 

. Selection—‘‘ Boadicea.’’ By Cowper. 

. Character Sketch—Seneca. 

Music. 

. Essay—Victor Emanuel and his Times. 

. Reading—Selected paragraphs relating to Rome, from 
“Pictures from Italy.’’ By Dickens. 

. Paper—The Bible Abreast with the Latest Discoveries of 
Science. 

. Table Talk—The News of the Week. 


By Jonathan Swift. 


In response to several letters of inquiry from members of 
local circles concerning a suitable constitution and by-laws 
to be adopted for the regulation of their meetings, we give 
the following, which may serve simply as a basis or guide to 
those who feel a little at a loss about drafting them without 
any help. Amendments providing for a regular form of ex- 
ercises ; for a system of fines for tardiness, absence with- 
out excuse, the non-performance of duties assigned, or 
for any other matters which the circle may desire, may be 
made. The fuller and more complete the rules of order the 
better the drill in parliamentary practice. Help in regard to 
the details will be found in the readings to come later in the 
year. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article 1. This association shell be called The 
Circle. 

Article 2. The object of the Circle shall be to promote a 
closer acquaintance and more intimate fellowship among the 
C.L. S. C. readers of—(the name of the place); to stimulate 
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and encourage each other; to further the interests of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle; and to extend its- 
work by all proper means. 

Article 3. The officers of the Circle shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, a Critic, 
and an Executive Committee of three. 

Article 4. Any person who is a regular member of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, or any person. 
who desires to pursue the course of reading in part only, may 
become a member of this Circle.—(If the Circle wishes to 
have some funds at command, there can be annexed to this 
article the clause, ‘‘by the payment of ————-.’’) 

Article 5. The meetings of the Circle shall be held on—(give 
time), and shall consist of such social and literary exercises 
as shall be thought best calculated to promote the interests of 
the Circle. All Memorial Days shall be properly observed. 

Article 6. This Constitution may be altered or amended at 
any meeting by a vote of two thirds of the members present; 
notice of such proposed change having been given to each 
member of the Circle at least two weeks in advance. 


BY-LAWS. 


a1. It shall be the duty of the President to preside in all 
meetings of the Circle, and to supervise its general interests. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Vice-President to perform the 
duties of the President in the absence of that officer, and to 
aid in devising means for the efficiency of the Circle. 

3. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keepa full record 
of all meetings, together with the names of the members. 

4. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to collect the dues 
of the members, and to hold in trust the funds of the Circle, 
keeping a book of account. 

5. It shall be the duty of the Critic to correct all mistakes 
made in connection with the regular literary exercises. 

6. It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to ar- 
range for all meetings of the Circle; to prepare programs for 
the regular exercises; and to provide for any entertainment 
upon which the Circle may decide. 

7. The officers of the Circle shall be elected annually, such 
election taking place at the first meeting in October. 

8. Members shall feel in duty bound to perform to the best 
of their ability the parts assigned them. 
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MOTTOES. 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.—‘‘Let us keep our Heavenly Father in the midst.”’—‘ Never be Discouraged.”’ 


Cc. i. BS. €. 


MEMORIAL 


DAYS. 


. OPENING Day—October I. 

. BRYANT DAy—November 3. 

. SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
. M1ILTon Day—December 9. 

. COLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL, SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
FOUNDER’S DAy—February 23. 

LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

. SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 

. ADDISON DAy—May |. 
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A happy New Year to youall! We areabsolutely startled 
by the length of our calling list for New Year's Day, 1886. 
How it has grown since January 1, 1885! Since 1884 it has 
actually multiplied itself by ten. New Year's calls are some- 
thing which we are satisfied to make only in person. It is 


+. 
12. 
13. 


SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 
INAUGURATION DAyY—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautau- 
qua. 

. St. PauL’s DAy—August, second Sunday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

15. COMMENCEMENT DAy—August, third Tuesday. 
16. GARFIELD DAy—September Ig. 


the special day of the year when we want to see our friends 
face to face, and interchange cheery wishes for happiness and 
prosperity. But to go the rounds of all this number of 
Local Circles would take the enchanted reindeer of Kriss 
Kringle. It can only be done by the briefest calls possible. 
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If our visits are very short, remember how many we have to 
make, and rejoice with us in the prosperity of the Chautau- 
‘qua work demonstrated by this fact. 

We have our greetings first with a new circle in BomBAy, 
East Inp1IA, whence a recent letter has come introducing 
the new friends. Here isa word from it. ‘‘Early this year 
the C. L. S. C. was recommended to me by one of the Metho- 
dist ministers, and I gave my name as wishing to join the 
class of 88. This year a workmate and myself have made 
up our minds to join. Weare both engine drivers, employed 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway.”’ 

Returning from over the ocean, we stop fora moment with 
the newly formed Maple Leaf Circle, of fifteen members, at 
YaRMCUTH, Nova Scoria, and again at St. JoHN, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, where eleven readers have associated them- 
selves for the first time for social study. At BRANT- 
FORD, ONTARIO, we learn some interesting things of the 
circle. Our hostess tells us: ‘‘ Two years ago we com- 
menced with half a dozen members, and now we have as 
large a circle as we desire. We meet weekly in the parlors 
of our members in regular rotation, and like the pleasant so- 
cial air which meeting in a friend’s parlor gives the circle. 
It seems more like a large family circle. I am glad to say 
that our circle promises to be more active and interesting 
this year than in the two former years of its existence."’ 

In MAINE the new names on our list are the WILTON Cir- 
cle of nine members (more are expected), a circle of twenty- 
five persons at WATERVILLE (the circle is still growing), 
the Pine Tree Club of ROCKLAND, consisting of seventeen 
persons, and aclass of fifteen at MADISON. At BELFAST 
we find a group of twenty-four congenial souls who, under 
the name of Seaside Circle, have begun their second year's 


work. The Seaside has limited its membership because it 
believes it can do better and more effective work if it remains 


small. Garfield Day was observed by it in September, 
and in the summer a Chautauqua picnic was held. 
RICHMOND sends us on with the cheering report: ‘*‘ We are 
starting in strongly this year, having twenty good working 
members."’ MECHANIC FALLS tells us that its circle has 
increased its membership to thirteen, that in the main it fol- 
lows the programs of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and that it ob- 
serves all Memorial Days. 

Three circles greet us on our way through NEw HAmp- 
SHIRE. At AMHERST we stumble over the Inhoquinnapassa- 
kessananagnog Circle. After our first struggle of pronun- 
ciation, we find that there is a good deal beside name in this 
sturdy circle. Fifteen members compose it and they are 
very sure of a winter of pleasure and profit in connection 
with the C. L. S. C.- The Hope Circle of HINSDALE, 
organized in 1884 with twenty-five members, we find re-or- 
ganized and in a very prosperous condition. The Hope tells 
us that its members derive great profit in discussing topics 
of the times and in the Question Box. The Ashuelot 
Circle of SWANzEY has begun its third year with twenty- 
eight members. A good regulation is on its books for keep- 
ing up the interest of everybody. It reads: ‘‘ Each exercise 
is limited to five minutes.’’ ‘‘ Brevity is the soul of wit.”’ 
It is also the soul of program-wisdom. 

In the Green Mountain State we make several stops. First 
with a new circle at NORTHFIELD where there are over 
twenty members. This circle has moved off energetically, 
celebrating Bryant Day witha full program of exercises. 
We are pleased to find that the circle pays to {THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN the compliment of adopting part of its program 
suggested for the Bryant Memorial. At CASTLETON we 
exchange greetings with the Lone Pine Circle which has 
been re-organized with thirty members. BURLINGTON 


gives us an interesting history of its club which we will re- 
late in the secretary’s own words: ‘‘Our circle was organ- 
ized in 1884 with nine members, the next year it received an 
addition of six more, and this year we re-organized with 
eighteen members under the name of The Once-a-Week 
Circle. Our committee on programs find many helpful sug. 
gestions in the plans given in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, but the 
plans are varied to suit our needs ; they include discussions 
of the current readings, informal talks on topics of the time, 
essays, readings, scientific experiments, varied by music. 
A Tourist’s Party has been organized for this year, and papers 
on Architecture, illustrated by crayon drawings by a mem- 
ber of the circle, are features of our work. We find the 
weekly report of the chairman of the committee on criticism 
a wholesome and valuable corrective of faulty pronunciation 
and bad construction. Burlington is an old historic town, 
the seat of the University of Vermont, and of several other 
of the higher institutions of learning, and is the home of 
many highly educated and cultured people; there are, of 
course, many literary, musical, and art clubs, but not one of 
them, we venture to say, is found more helpful and pleasant 
than is the Once-a-Week Circle of Burlington.”’ 

It is always a puzzle for us to get through MAssacnv- 
SETTS, and more so this month than ever. Massachusetts 
circles persist in multiplying, in taking their rightful places 
ready for work in the ranks, and are constantly doing some 
unusually brilliant thing in the way of entertainment. 
These propensities make it socially a very taxing state 
to make New Year’s calls in. But to begin. The 
New England Chautauqua Association entertains us first 
with an explanation of itself. We learn that the Asso- 
ciation was organized at the Framingham Assembly last 
summer and that it has Dr. E. E. Hale for president, and 
Rev. A. E. Dunning for vice-president. Its aim the Asso- 
ciation explains when it says: ‘‘ We regard the unfoldings 
of the Chautauqua idea, so-called, as of inestimable value to 
the communities and the homes of our land; and we desire 
to combine, as far as possible, the forces already enlisted in 
this great work in New England generally, and Eastern 
Massachusetts in particular, in the belief that thus a deeper 
interest may be kindled; the work be more successfully 
prosecuted ; its beneficent influences be more widely extend- 
ed; and we ourselves be benefitted in many ways by acquaint- 
ance and loving fellowship.’’ The first public meeting was 
held in Boston on October 17, in the vestry of Dr. Hale's 
church. Prof. W. C. Collar of the Roxbury Latin School 
illustrated his method of teaching history, Prof. C. R. Cross 
spoke on electricity, and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore gave a 
very entertaining address on Modern Italy. The meetings 
will be held as often as practicable. The next one will prob- 
ably be at Hartford in January. From Boston we visit 
one after another the new circles at ASHLEYVILLE (twelve 
members), LAWRENCE (twelve members), LOWELL (the Qui 
Vive Circle of fifteen members), and LUNENBURG (twenty-two 
members) ; we return to Boston to look in on the Tremont 
St. Circle of thirty members, go to SOUTHFIELD where we 
find twenty members, to SPRINGFIELD where two new circles 
have been organized, one in Hope Church of fourteen mem- 
bers and an other in the Florence St. M. E. church, greet the 
eight members in the new circle at TOPSFIELD, look in on the 
new circles at WILLIAMSBURG, MEDWAY, and MATTAPAN, 
and finally chat a moment with the secretary of the Berlin 
Circle at WEsT BERLIN, who tells us that the N. E. Assem- 
bly has had much inflttence in bringing their circle together. 
She gives the camp-fire a large share of the credit in win- 
ning new members to the C. L. S. C., quoting her own ex- 
perience : ‘‘ While an outside spectator of the services at two 
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Cc. L. S. C. camp-fires, such a feeling of loneliness and gene- 
ral forlornness came over me, that I felt I could attend no 
more except as one of the ‘‘elect,’’ and forthwith registered 
as a member.”’ 

In Connecticut three newly organized circles join us, one 
of. about twenty-five members at BIRMINGHAM, the Thurs- 
ton with twenty members at Rounp Hi, and another at 
New HAVEN whose membership we do not learn. En- 
couraging news also comes from some old circles. At WIND- 
sor the circle has so increased in numbers as to be obliged 
to divide into sections, joint monthly meetings being held. 

The Dunn Browne Circle of MApIsoN is again at work 
vigorously, declaring that if it is not a Gamaliel among cir- 
cles it lacks in no quality Chautauquan. At Essex the 
Pettipange, organized in ’84 with sixteen members, finds it- 
self on re-organization with a roll of twenty-one names.—-- 
At the first meeting this year of the Vincent Circle of 
BRIDGEPORT, over fifty persons attended the meeting and 
forty-one gave their names as members, the most promising 
opening the circle has ever had. 

In RHODE ISLAND the Vinty Circle of WoonsocKET has 
begun life with fourteen members. The programs of its 
first meetings are excellent. At WESTERLY we find a 
circle in process of organization, and at FosTER CENTRE 
eight members at work. APPONANG also has a new 
club called the Orion, composed of ten members. 

Good reports come from the Rhode Island Chautauqua 
Union. Bryant Memorial Day was celebrated in a fit- 
ting manner at the Christian church, of Providence, by the 
Union, an excellent program being presented. The church 
was filled with a cultivated audience who listened with in- 
terest to the exercises of the evening. Several circles were 
present. The majority of the circles of PRovIDENCY, have 
re-entered on the year’s work with extraordinary vigor. A 


new organization, the Square Circle, of twenty-one members, 


we also find in Providence. The Athene Circle of 
WANSKUCK, PROVIDENCE, begins its second year very au- 
spiciously. Four new members joined the circle in the fall, 
and among its members are several farmers, school-teach- 
ers, mill operatives, and a physician who is president. Sev- 
eral of the young ladies who are operatives do from ten to 
eleven hours of work daily in a large worsted mill, and have 
for two years diligently kept up with all the readings, at- 
tended the meetings, and passed the annual examinations. 
Such perseverance in the face of obstacles certainly deserves 
to be an example to many who cannot find time for reading, 
even with their many spare hours. At PascoaG the 
Gardner Circle has re-organized with twenty-nine members. 
NEWPORT begins the new year with six new members. 
—— At CAROLINA we find the Pawcatuck Circle with 
thirty-two names on its books. The circle celebrated Bry- 
ant Day by a pleasant meeting. i 
Thirty-seven new circles to call on in the EMPIRE STATE ! 
First at YONKERS one with about fifty members, all but 
three of whom are members of the Class of ’89. At 
WHITEHALL the Union Circle (so called because so many 
different religious denominations are represented) has started 
under very favorable auspices. Twenty-nine persons have 
entered the circle and large results are expected. At 
TRoy a new circle of sixteen presents itself. In SyrRa- 
CUSE we find another offshoot, the Danforth. At STILL- 
WATER we make the acquaintance of a new circle of twelve 
members. At SPARKILL we find three new members. 
Twenty-one members in the Laurel Circle of SMyRNA 
greet us in that pretty town. At SHORTSVILLE five 
earnest people have associated themselves in a circle. 
At ScorTrsvILLE still another new circle is vigorously 
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working at the readings. PorT JERVIS presents 
fourteen members in its young club. A few en- 
thusiastic people under the name of the Evangelical 
Circle, we find around a newly kindled Chautauqua 
fire at PLEASANTVILLE. Thirty-eight persons re- 
spond to roll-call at PLATTSBURGH. PANAMA sends a 
delegation of twenty-two to join us. In NEw YorK two 
circles are added to the already goodly list of the city. Over 
forty members have entered the first up to this time. The 
second, the Arden, has a membership of about twenty. The 
news they give us of their observation of Bryant Day and 
their general enthusiasm speaks volumes for their metal. 
Mr. VERNON adds a club of thirty-one members to 
our list. At Mt. LEBANON the class gives the encour- 
aging report that it has been established as a permanent in- 
stitution so that the younger people may have an inviting 
literary club to join when they leave school. MORAVIA 
started a class of about twenty members in October, and it 
is now in good working condition. At MONTGOMERY 
the Brick Church Circle reaches up into the forties, and its 
work is being admirably done if we judge from the program 
they display. MILFoRD has thirteen in its young organi- 
zation ; MECHANICSVILLE, eighteen ; KETCHAM’S CORNERS, 
twenty; HERKIMER, nine; HAMILTON, seven; HAGAMAN’S 
MILLS, about twenty-five; CROTON FALLS, ten; BROOKFIELD, 
fifteen; ALBANY, twelve. A new circle has begun work 
at BELLEVILLE. Another has been started at BRIGH- 
TON. BROOKLYN introduces us to two new clubs, a trio of 
readers in Monroe Place, and the Ad Astra Circle of fifteen 
members. The Grismer Circle we find in operation at 
ALLENBOROUGH, seventeen members have joined. At 
GLOVERSVILLE twenty-two are in the circle. At Go- 
WANDA the Amphictyon Circle of fifteen members has been 
organized. The Seekers, twenty-two in all, at GREEN- 
PORT give us good reports of what they have been doing 
during this first fall of work. A lively interest in the 
C. L. S. C. has sprung up at LERoy where a circle has been 
started. In BROOKLYN, in addition to the new friends 
we find, we discover that the circles of former years are alert 
and at work. The Monroe Circle, now in its second year, 
has re-organized with a membership of twenty-two; the War- 
ren Circle effected its re-organization early in the fall with 
twelve members. Much interest exists in the work. 
The Chautauqua Quartette of NEw York, an ’88 club, gives 
us a genial welcome. The Onondaga of SYRACUSE, six 
in number, is an informal circle for discussion and review of 
the readings. One year of work has given it courage to try 
another year.———‘‘ Our meetings are both pleasant and 
profitable,’ the members at BARTLETT tell us. ‘“We 
think our class has never begun with better prospects than 
this year,’’ is the encouraging word we get at BRocron. 
Among the new circles of PENNSYLVANIA which we have 
been pleased to greet as recruits of the fall of ’85, but of 
whose circle-life we have learned little or nothing, are those 
of the following places: APoLLO, HARRISVILLE, (the 
Whittier of sixteen members), EAst BANGOR, PHILADEL- 
PHIA (the Mizpah), PHILADELPHIA (the Vincent), PHILa- 
DELPHIA (the Jefferson, eighteen members), PHILADELPHIA, 
(circle in the Eleventh St. M. E. church), Quincy, MIFFLIN- 
BURG, SELIN’S GROVE (the Cloelia of twenty-seven members), 
KINGSTON (forty-six members), GREENVILLE (twenty mem- 
bers), BRADFORD (ten members), BLUE GRASS, BETHLEHEM 
(the Calypso), and ALLENTOWN. Through the efforts of 
Rev. B. T. Vincent, the B. T. V. Circle has been formed in 
the Fortieth St. M. E. church of PHILADELPHIA. Up- 
LAND’S class of ’89’s is so pleased with the work that the mem- 
bers are relying upon going to Chautauqua, “‘ if nothing hap- 
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pens,” four years from now, to receive their diplomas. 

Indefatigable PrrrsBuRGH introduces us to another thrifty 
Cc. L. S. C. child, the East End branch, of twenty-seven 
members. CHAMBERSBURG boasts an interested club of 
twenty, the first formed in the place. Bryant is the name 
chosen for the circle. GLENFIELD, near Pittsburgh, is 
rejoicing in its circle of seventeen members as a means of in- 
struction and entertainment through the winter. The 
Valley Echo Circle of BEAVER FALLS is in a flourishing con- 
dition. Fifty-three members are in attendance at its meet- 
ings, whose programs are pronounced very entertaining. 
The Valley Echo is making a book—a record of the quota- 
tions given by the members in answer to roll-call. 

NEW BRIGHTON gives a glimpse of its work in a neat and 
attractive program. At HARRISBURG we come across a 
program which may be suggestive to program-makers. 

1. Prayer. 2. Simple Experiments in Electricity. From THE 

CHAUTAUQUAN for October. 3. Geographical Outline of the 
Growth of the Roman Empire. (Members will please bring 
with them the little ‘‘ Chautauqua Text-Book of Roman His- 
tory’’ for this exercise.) 4. Mutual ‘‘Quiz’’ on Leading 
Dates in the Studies of the Month. 5. Conversation on Lead- 
ing Characters in Roman History. 6. Readings from Shaks- 
pere’s ‘‘Julius Ceesar.’’ 7. Answers to question, ‘‘ Who 
are the Greatest Men who Figure in the Books of the 
Month?’ 8. Collection and Business. ‘*Our circle 
has most encouraging prospects of a large membership”’ 
says the secretary of the Aryan Circle of LEHIGHTON. 
We like the plan which the circle at NEw WILMINGTON tried 
at the beginning of the year for enlarging its membership. 
It was to publish in the local and county papers articles set- 
ting forth the aims and methods of the C. L. S. C., to follow 
these by urgent appeals for members, and finally to hold a 
public meeting for the reception of new members. The re- 
sult was very satisfactory. Still another circle, name- 
less, with eighteen members, comes into the ranks from 
PHILADELPHIA. The Lowell Circle of ROCHESTER and 
BRIDGEWATER was very successful in the anniversary it 
held at the opening of this year’s work. The public were 
freely invited to witness the exercises which were highly 
complimented. This circle is composed of twenty-five mem- 
bers. 

NEw JERSEY has six new circles at work: The Addison of 
forty members at EAst ORANGE, one of seven members at 
Mt. EPHRAIM, another of ten at NEWARK, the Riverside 
with a membership of twelve at PAssAIc BRIDGE, one of four 
members at PorT ELIZABETH, and the Red Bank Circle of 
thirteen members at the town of that name. The Alpha 
Circle of the ORANGEs, N. J., at its last meeting used a 
very novel, practicable scheme for fixing in the minds of the 
members great epochs and events of Roman history. An 
easel made of light wood, supported several large sheets of pa- 
per, two feet wide, three feet long, on which were marked with 
brush and ink in large letters the events to be memorized. 
Each sheet contained a certain fact or period. All present re- 
peated in concert these facts and then closed their eyes and 
said them, over and over again. This easel was home-made, 
and so constructed as to double up in small space. The 
whole affair, they inform us, cost twenty cents. The circle 
numbers over thirty and is enthusiastic, united, and pro- 
gressive. Another circle, The Addison, numbering also 
over thirty, has been organized in East Orange. Twelve 
members make up the circle at VINELAND, organized a year 
ago. Their plan of conducting the meeting is very attract- 
ive. We see that they introduce a question match once a 
month on the questions given in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Two new circles are to be introduced from that city of cir- 
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cles, WASHINGTON, D. C., one of twenty members in the 
East Baptist church, and another in the northwest section of 
the city, numbers unknown. 

EASTON, MARYLAND, has its first C. L. S. C. organization, 
formed under the direction of a famous worker in circles, the 
Rey. H.S. Thompson. This is the fourth circle which ‘he 
has founded ; the first being at Newport, Del., in 1878, the 
second at Bristol, N. H., in ’79, the third at Keene, N. H,, 
in 1882.—-—-UNION BRIDGE of the same state comes out 
strong with twenty members. Another new Maryland 
circle, called the Foster, has begun life at DEALS ISLAND, 

‘*We have started out with brighter prospects than ever,” 
is the cheery report which greets us at WHEELING, WEst 
VIRGINIA. At CHARLESTOWN where a circle of twenty- 
three has begun a promising year the secretary tells {us: 
‘‘Our circle differs from many in that most of our members 
are young, many of them scarcely twenty years of age, but 
without other opportunities for systematic reading.’’ The 
circles offers a very attractive specimen program, and also 
suggests that it intends trying a lecture course this winter, 
——PARKERSBURG also introduces a new circle of four- 
teen members of ‘‘true and loyal Chautauquans whose 
minds and hearts vibrate in harmony with the ‘Chautauqua 
Idea.’’’ This number of circles from West Virginia is very 
encouraging. It is a promise of a day when we shall be 
kept as busy making C. L. S. C. calls in the South as in 
New England. A most joyful duty it will be for us. 

NORWALK, OHIO, has for some time hada lively C. L. S.C. 
interest antong its people. Three good circles, including 
seventy members, are at work there now; one of them organ- 
ized for the first time last fall. A prominent worker of 
Norwalk tells us: ‘‘The C. lL. S. C. was never taken up so 
intelligently as this year, and never commanded so much 
respect before.’’ ‘‘ Perseverance conquers all things” 
is the motto we find above the doors of the HocKINGPoRT 
Circle—the best keynote that a new circle can strike. 

‘“We feel very enthusiastic over our little camp fire, and 
hope to gather many more within its light and good cheer”’ 
modestly says the secretary of IRONTON, where a new circle 
of thirteen has been gathered together. CINCINNATI 
has added two new circles to her list, the Ninth street Bap- 
tist Circle of fifty-three members, and the Franklin Circle of 
the WEsT END. Ten members are in the newly organized 
circle at CoLLinwoop, fifteen in the Wayland Circle of Day- 
TON, fourteen at MARTIN’S FERRY, seven at MCCONNELS- 
VILLE, five at WELLINGTON, fourteen in the Vincent Cir- 
cle at WELLSVILLE, nineteen at CHESHIRE, and sixteen 
at ALLIANCE. Nearly all of this list of circles expect to in- 
crease their membership. CONNEAUT also has formed a 
new circle this year of which we have as yet no particulars. 

The CoLLAMER circle gives us a very hopeful report 
of the progress of circle matters there. ‘‘We have nowa 
circle of forty members, having gained fourteen so far this 
year. All the members of ’86 are planning to be at Chau- 
tauqua the coming August to pass under the arches. In 
this class of ’86 we have a lady eighty-one years old who is as 
enthusiastic over the work as our younger members are. I 
am sure you can have no more enthusiastic circles than ours 
at Collamer.’’— At WELLSVILLE we come upon a bit of 
interesting circle history. During the year 1883 a couple of 
Pansies formed a circle, in ’84 they continued their work 
with only two members, but, nevertheless, fully officered and 
doing honest work. This year they have had a glorious 
C.L. S. C. revival, and now the circle numbers eighteen mem- 
bers. An interesting circle of eighteen members is the 
Kokosing of Mr. VERNON. Its odd name it takes from a 
stream which runs through the village. This circle meets 
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at the homes of the members, and the programs are made 
out and the circles conducted by the lady with whom it 
ameets. 

INDIANA stands well in advance this year of its position 
in the C. L. S. C. last year. Among its new circles we find 
one at ROSSVILLE of seven members, another of seven at LA 
GRANGE, a third of ten members at St. JosEPH, and a fourth 
at NOBLESVILLE of fifty-three members. This latter circle is 
the outgrowth of a concerted effort on the part of a few Chau- 
tauquans to organize a society which would arouse a literary 
interest in the town. Several meetings were held to talk up 
plans before the final organization was effected, a method 
of work which half-discouraged pioneers in C. L. S. C. work 
would do well to make a note of.- A circle with the gen- 
uine kind of perseverance we meet at MICHIGAN City where 
the president tells us: ‘‘ Our circle was organized four years 
ago, and we now have fifteen members, four of whom are 
graduates of the class of ’85, but are now reading the regu- 
lar course for a seal.’’ Bryant Day was observed by a very 
enjoyable program. A perfectly unique method of ad- 
vertising the C. L. S. C. has been tried at WEst NEWTON 
and FAIRFIELD, and with good success. In August last the 
circles in these places united in holding a picnic for the ex- 
press purpose of letting their friends know the benefits of 
the C. L. S. C. A Chautauqua corner was prepared where a 
complete set of the books and a diploma were on exhibition, 
where information on all sorts of Chautauqua questions was 
furnished, and Popular Education and Spare Minute Course 
circulars distributed. The novelty of a picnic held for any 
other purpose than for a good time quite captivated the 
friends of these wary Chautauquans, and a harvest of good 
results is promised. -The Vincent Memorial Circle of 
INDIANAPOLIS wishes to be included in the list of enthusiast- 
ic circles. There are twenty members in ranks and pro- 
grams of great interest are carried out at the fortnightly 
meetings. ‘‘Our circle is composed of active members’’ 
is the good endorsement that the secretary of the circle at 
BROOKVILLE gives. 

ILLINOIS multiplies Chautauquans in a most astonishing 
ratio. The new circles which she introduces this month 
surpass in number any other month of her C. L. S. C. his- 
tory. Listen tothe rollas wecall it: Lirr_Le York, sixteen 
members; Mt. Morris, ten ; NEOGA, nine; PARIS, twenty- 
one; PLANO, twenty; LINCOLN, numbers unknown; DEL- 
AVAN, Beta Circle, fifteen members; CHIcaGo, Michigan 
Boulevard Circle, fourteen; CHICAGO, Kenwood Circle, 
eleven; CHICAGO, circle unnamed as yet, eight; CHIcAGo, 
Third Presbyterian Church, twenty-four; BARRY, nineteen. 

At WELLINGTON we run across a C. L. S. C. enthu- 
siast who has now a diploma with five white seals on it, is 
reading fortwo more seals, and has now organized a class of 
ten members. A splendid record for the Plainfield books. 

At SPRINGFIELD the new organization of ten members 
has had several interesting and instructive meetings, car- 
rying out the programs given in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

In Almira College at GREENVILLE there was, during last 
year, an informal circle which this year has been transformed 
into a regularly organized circle numbering eight members. 
Their plan of study is very attractive. Being teachers they 
have but an hour to spend over the work, so the members in 
turn read aloud, while one consults the dictionary and all 
discuss debatable points. Several young ladies of OAK 
ParK have organized themselves into a circle, hoping that 
others may be induced to join them. Their testimony to 
the value of the course is worth considering. It is the re- 
Sult of their own experience. ‘‘ To young ladies just out of 
School, this course is of great benefit as it gives us some- 


thing definite and solid to work upon and prevents loss of 
interest and enthusiasm.”’ Among the pleasures of the 
year for the circle at ELGIN, must be counted the visit of 
Chancellor Vincent to the circle in October last. On this 
occasion one of the members greeted the Chancellor with 
these words; she has succeeded in expressing in them the 
feelings of every Chautauquan towards this work and its 
leader : 

‘Dear and Rev. Sir :—To you, whose name has been so 
familiar in our iomes, and whose instructive words have 
reached the hearts of seventy-five thousand brothers 
and sisters scattered between the two oceans, as one who 
has done so much to urge forward in one united effort the 
young people of America, in the path of knowledge and ad- 
vancement, we beg affectionately to extend a most cordial 
greeting. 

It has been said, that the pleasantest moments are those 
which bring to us unexpected joy. 

To-night, all unprepared as we are to greet you with 
forms and ceremonies due to so honored a guest, we assure 
you that the glow of our welcome is no less, but rather in- 
tensified, by the suddenness of your visit. 

In the Chautauqua circles of our city, that are represented 
here to-night, enter different creeds, politics, grades of cult- 
ure, as the different colors build the rainbow. But in the 
Chautauqua school, all unite in the white light of harmony. 

We believe the Chautauqua bells of 85, have ushered in an 
era of enthusiasm that shall intensify in each fresh peal. 
And the ‘‘Camp Fires,’’ kindled by your zeal and earnest- 
ness, will glow, till the light radiates all over our cities, 
towns, and villages. From the ever vernal shores of classic 
Greece have floated to us a legend in which it is said, that 
‘On a time, the lesser gods of Olympus fell among men, 
who soiled their garments and dimmed their beauty, until 
at last, Zeus sent down amongst them a Great Power, which 
took hold of the fallen deities, caried them back to Olympus, 
and chained them to the throne of the great king. 

The legend is a prophecy, fulfilled through the Chautau- 
qua school ; for, knowledge as found in art, music, science, 
morals, and religion, has too long been debased tothe service 
of controversy, selfishness, and the passions of men. 

The Chautauqua movement, is one of those great powers 
which is to lift up a// knowledge, and chain it to the honor 
of the divine throne.’’ 

Foremost among the Illinois circles is the Evanston Aux- 
iliary of the C. L.S. C. This circle was formed over a year 
ago and closed its first year’s work in June last, with a posi- 
tively brilliant entertainment. The affair was a great suc- 
cess, as indeed the whole year had been ; the ninety mem- 
bers went into it with a will, the church in which the exercises 
came off was beautifully decorated, programs were printed, 
the best of music and literary performances provided, and 
to crown all, in spite of the fact that Evanston is a literary 
center where people are lectured and essayed and entertained 
year out and year in, a magnificent audience greeted them. 
Not strange, they, the members, are proud of their success, 
and confidently promise that Evanston for ’85 and ’86 shall 
glow with C. I,. S. C. zeal and results. This esprit de 
corps of Evanston has been contagious. Chicago has caught 
it. All northern Illinois in fact has felt it and finally there 
has resulted a Northern Illinois Chautauqua Union. The 
Chicago /nuter Ocean kindly offers a weekly column to its in- 
terest. The members are lending a hand with a will. In 
fact, that strange and desirable condition which men de- 
nominate a ‘‘ boom ’’ is upon the C. lL. S. C. of Northern II- 
linois. Long may it last! 

Welcome to TENNESSEE! If we have but one stop within 
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its borders, we are all the more glad to make that. CLARKS- 
VILLE is the place where we find this one new child of Chau- 
tauqua—a circle of seven members. The healthy spirit of 
Chautauqua has taken firm root in HARDINSBURG, KEN- 
TucKy. We find them ‘well pleased with the past course 
of reading, and entered upon the new year with renewed zeal 
and energy.”’ 

Taking our run through the Northen States we find no 
lagging over work. New circles have been started at Mon- 
TAGUE, MICHIGAN, at the Michigan Asylum at KALAMAZOO, 
at Hart (five members), DETRoiItT (the Warren Circle of 
twenty-one members), GRAND Rapins (the Fortnightly Circle 
of twenty members), CORRUNA (fifteen members), CHAR- 
LOTTE (fifteen members), CHURCH’S CORNER (sixteen 
members). RoMEO has a circle of thirty members most 
of whom did the readings last year, and have begun well 
again this year. A circle to which Michigan and Ohio 
may each lay claim with justice is the SourH WHITEFORD 
circle, whose members live in the first-named State, but 
cross the borders to get their mail. The experience of 
last year was so satisfactory with the friends at LiTrLE 
PRAIRIE RONDE that they turned their informal meetings 
into parliamentary gatherings presided over by that terrible 
but wholesome officer, a critic on pronunciation and diction. 

A very active circle is the Alpha of KALAMAzoO. We 
have from the secretary some animated chitchat on its past 
and present, and here produce it for the benefit of our read- 
ers: ‘‘ We have nowa membership numbering over twenty. 
The Alpha has no written code of laws but is governed sole- 
ly by the ‘Chautauqua Idea.” Whatever it does, being done 
by unanimous consent. Our meetings have been very suc- 
cessful this year. The interest and enthusiasm at the pres- 


ent time excel anything of the kind in the history of the 


circle, and, in fact, is unbounded. Last year Shakspere Day 
was observed by a rehearsal in costume of ‘As You Like It,’ 
and one evening the circle took a four-in-hand and visited 
one of its members eight miles distant. Features of this 
kind have added greatly to the interest. The Alpha has 
been successful this year in inducing a good many to take up 
the work, and in organizing them into circles.”’ At 
CiimMAx the circle has been re-organized, twenty-five mem- 
bers in ranks. Under its leadership the whole town is awake 
and full of interest over the meaning of the C.L. S.C. The 
opening exercises in the fall were very pleasing and well at- 
tended. A great deal of work has already been accom- 
plished at Bay City by the circle. Thirty members were 
enrolled for the first time this fall, and under the kindly pro- 
tection of the Y. M. C. A. energetic work has been done. 

LIVINGSTON, MILWAUKEE, OMRO, and PLAYTTSVILLE, all of 
WIsconsIn, celebrate the advent of new circles in their 
midst. These Wisconsin circles ‘‘stick’’; the Grand 
Ave. Circle of MILWAUKEE is a good example of the kind of 
work they do. This circle organized in ’82, has had an aver- 
age membership of thirty-eight ever since, and this year 
proudly announces an accession of a dozen more. 

The MrnNneEsora roll of new circles reads: MAZEPPA, 
HAMLINE, GLENWOOD, St. Paut (Summit Circle), At 
ZUMBROTA work goes on this year pleasantly. The circle 
was greatly bereaved in August, by the death of one of its 
members, Mrs. Hattie E. Mitchell.* 

The C. L. S. C. current sweeps over Iowa as strong and 
fast as ever. East DEs MOINEs announces a new circle of 
twenty members. FAIRFIELD introduces the Country 
Cousin, the sweetest of visitors, with seven members. 
IRETON rejoices over a class of thirteen. LEON’S new 
circle is ‘‘just a little band of housekeepers and mothers, 
who aim to make themselves able to help their children in 
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their studies.’’ Honor to their noble ambition. OSAGE 
comes into ranks with fifteen recruits. NEWTON is at 
work forming a circle. RIVERSIDE has enrolled eleven 
members.———SPRINGDALE announces eleven members, 
———SHEFFIELD boasts a circle of twelve. CEDAR 
Fats adds still another to the list. Among our old 
friends in Iowa, we have the pleasure of becoming ac- 
quainted for the first time with the Cyclone Circle of Cres- 
Ton. The circle has been organized for sometime but 
has been hiding its light under a bushel, now that it 
comes out from under the measure we find it a finely 
organized and very liberal body of workers. Several 
religious denominations are represented in its midst. A 
kindly practice of the circle is to hold its meetings at the 
home of an invalid member. Iowa City we find re- 
joicing in its strength. For four years a circle of two kept 
the C. L. S. C. ball rolling in this pleasant university town ; 
last spring a vigorous campaign was carried on in the in- 
terests of the circle. The result is that about twenty-five 
members are at work now and the increase is steady. The 
local papers are very kindly helping the C. L. S. C. interests. 
There is no help like that of an appreciative editor—remem- 
ber that. 

In the northern territories we find good evidence of grow- 
ing C. L. S. C. interests. BrsMARK, DAKOTA, has organized 
a new circle, Drvi’s LAKE has one of fifteen members, 
PIERRE another of eighteen. At MissouLA, MONTANA 
TERRITORY, ten persons have associated themselves for 
study. In WASHINGTON TERRITORY, a friend tells us: 
“The C. L. S. C. has taken a great stride forward in this 
country during the last year, and is nowa regular institu- 
tion of the Sound. At LA ConNER a circle with a member- 
ship of twelve has recently been organized.”’ We find at 
CHENEY, same territory, a new organization of eleven mem- 
bers. 

Our tour through the South and West begins in Missovrl, 
where in Kansas City we find an afternoon club of five 
young ladies led by.a married lady, under the name of the 
Lucy Rider Circle. MACON gives us a glimpse of a new 
circle in her midst. NEOSHO has just organized a circle 
of eleven members, ‘several of whom are teachers and college 
graduates.——_——-CARTHAGE, always strong in its Chautau- 
qua interests, boasts still another circle this year. At 
Str. Louis the Vincent Circle reports itself as never in a 
more prosperous condition. The KANnsas City Circle 
kept up its meetings all summer, and in the fall began the 
year’s readings with an increased membership—all ‘‘ active 
Chautauquans”’ is their proud recommendation. 

A circle of nine organized in BELLEFONTE, ARKANSAS, is 
a promising addition to the list. 

KAnsAS carries off the banner for the largest number of 
new circles in any state west of the Mississippi. BAXTEK 
SPRINGS has organized one of six members. The Vin- 
cent Circle of ERIE enters the work with ten members. 
The twenty-six members in the circle at GARDEN City form 
an energetic band. The MANHATTAN Circle started off 
on its opening night with twenty-six members, who at the 
next meeting increased to forty-one. The Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College is in their midst, and professors and 
students are taking hold of the club with interest. The 
Central Circle of ToPpEKA announces thirty-one members. 

SENECA has also a new circle. 

Two new circles are reported from NEBRASKA, that at He- 
bron, with a membership of eight, reported as ‘‘all wide- 
awake people, thoroughly in earnest in the matter,’’ and an- 
other of about fifteen members at Ristnc Cry. The 
circle at YorK has re-organized with many new members, 
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some of the best citizens of the place®imong them. The 
prospect for a pleasant circle is excellent. 

At THE DALLAS, OREGON, the president tells us: ‘In 
1883 a lady of this place became interested in Chautauqua 
work, and as a result of her efforts eight names were sent to 
Plainfield. The only meeting of that year was a cele- 
bration of Longfellow Day. The next year six Plymouth 
Rocks joined us and we had a few very enjoyable meetings 
but did not forma circle. In August ’85 we organized under 
the name of the Hyperion Circle, and have held several very 
enthusiastic meetings. We now number twenty-nine 
members. We all think the Chautauqua plan just what 
we need.”’ 

CoLORADO has in the Pansophists of BOULDER an excep- 
tionally fine circle. The members are devoted ’87’s, the en- 
tire membership of ten being determined to graduate with 
the Pansies. 
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A prosperous C. L. S. C. work is being done in Los AN- 
GELES, CALIFORNIA. One of the workers teils us, ‘‘We have 
in the city three circles at present, with prospects of more. 
The largest has about twenty-two members. Our meetings 
are intensely interesting. The second circle has about fif- 
teen members ; the third about seven.”’ 

We end our calls for New Year’s ’86 in the South. Mo- 
BILE, ALABAMA, gives us splendid greetings. Its circle of 
sixty members is finely organized and well conducted. 

MARSHALL, TEXAS, astonishes us by the quality of the 
second program it has ever carried out, and by the genial 
spirit of its thirty members. A splendid future is before it. 

Here the calls must end. Our winged visits leave us more 
hopeful than ever of the future of the local circles, more 
anxious than ever that all the possibilities of the circles 
should be developed, and that when New Year’s Day ’87 
comes, our calling task shall be many times greater. 
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CLASS OF 1886.—‘‘ THE PROGRESSIVES.”’ 
‘“ We study for light, to bless with light.” 
CLASS ORGANIZATION. 
President — The Rev. B. P. Snow, Biddeford, Maine. 
Vice-Presidents —The Rev. J. T. Whitley, Salisbury, Mary- 
land; Mr. L.. F. Houghton, Peoria, Illinois; Mr. Walter Y. Mor- 
gan, Cleveland, Ohio ; Mrs. Delia Browne, Louisville, Kentucky ; 
Miss Florence Finch, Palestine, Texas. 
Secretary — The Rev. W. lL. Austin, New Albany, Ind. 
Treasurer —W. T. Dunn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Happy New Year to all members of the good class of 
1886! May this year of grace be to the Progressives one 
marked by a steady and strong advance, one wherein there 
shall be great gain and great giving of light. 

The generous and magnanimous undertaking of our su- 
perintendent, Chancellor Vincent, in behalf of beneficent 
Chautauqua movement will, we hesitate not to say, be 
worthily seconded by the codperation of all the merebers of 
1886. The history of ‘he great educational movement of our 
time, written by such a pen, will be one of the notable events 
of the period, and every member of ’86 will be sure to have a 
copy for himself with additional supplies for friends, and to 
use in the promotion of the Chautauqua cause. We believe 
’86 will do nobly its part for the book, the bell, and a grand 
beneficence. 


The class of 1886 may justly claim that they have done an 
immense service to the whole C. L. S. C. in securing as 
orator for Graduation Day at Framingham, Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, D.D., who, in his cordial acceptance of this position, 
not only honors ’86, of which he is an honorary member, but 
the entire Chautauqua Movement. 


Will members of the class everywhere do all their class- 
mates a great favor by sending, promptly, items of news to 
the presidents or secretaries. If these come in later than the 
20th of the month, they cannot be inserted in issue of month 
following. Let us hear from, and so help one another. 

Progressives, do not fail to remind any classmates who 
have faltered in their course or are showing any signs of 
falling out to graduate later, of their advantage in making 
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up and taking their diploma with their class next August. 
Even though a little more effort and self-denial may be re- 
quired to do this, it will be a life-long satisfaction to have 
graduated on one’s own first chosen day. 

The response to the request that those reading alone 
should send in a word telling how they fare in the search 
for light, has met a most cheering and interesting response. 
The president of the class desires to express his grateful ap- 
preciation of the attention given his suggestion, and to send 
out through THE CHAUTAUQUAN words of warmest greeting 
and heartiest cheer to the noble army of workers, who sep- 
arately, yet not alone, are seeking better preparation to bless. 
the world with light. Inthe next issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
when the correspondence is fully in, some samples of its rich 
contents will be given. The ‘‘lone stars’’ of ’86 are among 
the very brightest luminaries of the whole C. L. S. C. 

Should there not be many reunions and special meetings. 
of ’86 during the senior year? Profit as well as pleasure lies. 
in this direction. 

It is a satisfaction to note that the class of ’86 has a good- 
ly number pursuing the ‘‘seal’’ courses, and not a few of 
those reading alone are striving for these high Chautauqua 
honors. This strife deserves and betokens success. 

Reports from many points commend the activity of the 
C.L.S.C. Seniors. This isas it should be, dignity and high 
position bind to usefulness. The Progressives hope in a. 
due degree to be true to the last, no less than to the first part 
of their motto. , 


CLASS OF 1887.—‘‘'THE PANSIES.”’ 
‘* Neglect not the gift that ts in thee.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President — The Rev. Frank Russell, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Western Secretary —K. A. Burnell, Esq., 150 Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Eastern Secretary —J. A. Steven, M. D., 164 High Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Treasurer — Either Secretary, from whom badges may be ob- 
tained. 

Executive Committee — The officers of the class. 
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ROME ANTIQUE ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 51 letters. 

My 27, 50, 13, 21, 9, 32 conquered Egypt, Asia, Spain, and 
France. 

My 10, 38, 41, 50, 35, 14 is the name of the people who 
founded London. 

My I, 23, 34, 33, 20 5, 28, 17 —— 30, 4, 16, 22, loa 
famous naturalist killed in an eruption of Mt. Vesuvius. 

My 2, 39, I1, 15, 29, 42 because he ravaged and destroyed 
the Roman Empire was called the scourge of God, the de- 
stroyer ot nations. 

My 33, 48, 10, 7 was the Roman Emperor who set fire to 
his own capitol and then laughed at the calamity. 

My 27, 31, 23, 15, 36, 8, 4, 31 ordered himself to be wor- 
sshiped as a god. 

My 24, 2, 12, 32, 15, 27, 34, 26, 14 was the Roman most 
famed for his integrity. 

My 36, 7, 45, 19, 14 one of the nations that enslaved the 
Romans after the time of the Emperor Constantine. 

My 45, 38, 33, 7, 10, 15, 3, 21 totally abolished the gladia- 
torial exhibitions. 

My 25, 31, 10, 34, 26, 14 was called the third founder of 
Rome. 

My 40, 38, 32, 2, 27, 47 was a Latin poet who flourished in 
the time of Augustine. 

My 37, 44, 50, 18, 6 terminated the career of the Latin poets 
of the Augustan age. 

My 10, 7, 49, 44 is the papal residence. 

My 51, 30, 27, 15, 3, 14 sacrificed himself to appease the 
fury of the gods. 

My 43 is a letter hard to find in Roman names. 

My whole was said to a Roman citizen but will probably 
not apply to any of the members of the C. L. S. C. 


Members of the Pansy Class are requested to be vigilant 
in looking after each other to see that all are keeping up 
their reading and that the memoranda for the last two years 
have been sent to Plainfield. See that the annual fee has 
been sent on for this year also. 


Thirty-five persons have solved correctly the enigma given in 
“THE CHAUTAUQUAN for November. Three persons wrote that 
it could not be solved from the given data, but these thirty- 
five found the name of the nineteen letters to be ‘‘ Chancel- 


lor J. H. Vincent.’’ The list of subordinate words may 
easily be found. Nearly every return is a model of penman- 
ship and style, so much so that the entire lot has been 
variously exhibited with pride as a specimen of average 
Chautauqua culture. 

A new Sunday School Assembly is projected for opening 
at Mt. Dora, in Orange county, Fla., about the 1st of March 
next. The Congregationalists seem to be the prime movers 
in the matter though it is to be like the other assemblies, 
not at all denominational. The Pansy president is urged to 
attend. 

Many are delaying to send their subscription to the Pansy 
plot. The officers of the class should receive the same at 
once that they may settle the last of the bill. 

Mrs. J. G. Palmer of Conneaut, Ohio, desirous of not read- 
ing the course all alone another winter, made a call in the 
papers for associates, and received hearty response from four- 
teen. Such results would follow in many a place if effort 
was made. 
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CLASS OF 9888.—‘‘THE PLYMOUTH ROCK.” 
“* Let us be seen by our deeds.” 
CLASS ORGANIZATION. 

President — The Rev. A. E. Dunning, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Prof. W. N. Ellis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; the 
Rev. Wm. G. Roberts, Bellevue, Ohio. 

Secretary — Miss M. E. Taylor, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treasurer — Mrs. W. Chenault, Fort Scott, Kansas. 

Items for the ’88 column should be sent to Rev. C. C. Me- 
Lean, Jacksonville, Fla. 

The following is the result of the vote of the class of ’88 in 
regard to the class name, as received up to November 21, 
The first figure following the names of place and state indi- 
cates the votes for Plymouth Rock, the second for Pilgrims. 

, Ellington, Conn., 0, 5; Nestoo, Danbury, Conn., 
6, 6; , Mansfield Centre, Conn., 10, 0; Alpha, Nor- 
wich, Conn., 0, 50; Rose Standish, Plainfield, Conn., 8, 1; 
, Stafford Springs, Conn., 11, 0; Grace M. E. Church, 
Wilmington, Del., 1, 12; Magnolia, Marianna, Fla., 0, 13; 
Peripatetics, Chicago, Ill., 0, 8; Bryant, Hebron, Ind., o, 8; 
Vincent, LaFayette, Ind., 0, 4; , Portland, Ind., 0, 10; 
Francis Willard, Wabash, Ind., 0, 17; Philmaths, Ackley, 
Iowa, 2, 7; Bryant, Mason City, Iowa, 0, 15; , Nevada, 
Iowa, 0, 5; Mayflower, Vail, Iowa, 6, 0; , Wilton, Iowa, 
a; 33 , Eureka, Kansas, 0, 14; , Murray, Ky., 
3, 0; , Union, Ky., 0, 5; , Frederick, Md., 12, 2; 
Vincent, Portland, Me., 31, 4; - , Brookline, Me., 0, 2; Drio, 
Dover, Mass., 7, I; , New Bedford, Mass., 22, 0; Auto- 
math, Holbrook, Mass., 2, 0; , Rockbottom, Mass., 3, 
o; Bryant, Worcester, Mass., 5, 1; Alpha, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
0, 3; , Ovid, Mich., 8, 3; , Henrietta, New York, 
z. Oo , Jordan, New York, 18, 0; Ionic, Dover, New 
York, 2,9; Philomathian, Lancaster, New York, o, 16; Ar- 
bor, Phillipsburg, N. J., 0, 10; ———-, Tuckahoe, N. J., 1, 6; 
Hawthorne, Hackettstown, N. J., 3, 0; , Papillion, 
Neb., 5,3; — , Spring Valley, Minn., 0, 14;; , Wase- 
ca, Minn., 0, 7; Adelphic Union, Holden, Mo., 0, 20; : 
Joplin, Mo., 0, 17; , Mound City, Mo., 7, 0; Cressets, 
Alliance, Ohio, 7, 0; ° , Kittanning, Penna., 0, 32; Mer- 
idith, Union, Penna., 0, 10; Vincent, Rockland, R. I., 0, 15; 
, Lebanon, Tenn., 0, 17; Idea Hunters, Montpelier, 
Vt... 3as , W. Enosburgh, Vt., 2, 5; , Yar- 
mouth, N. S., 6, 2; , Rockville, Conn., 0, I9. 
Total by circles, 195, 415. 
INDIVIDUALS. 

Philadelphia, Penna., 0, 2; Belle Mina, Ala., 0, 3; Compton, 
Cal., 0, 3; Haywards, Cal., 0, 1; Avon, Conn., 1, 0; Bridge- 
port, Conn., 0, 4; Norwich, Conn., 0, 2; New Haven, Conn., 
o, 2; Windsor, Fla., 1, 0; Albany, Ga., 1, 0; Canton, IL, 1, 
0; Chicago, Ill., 2, 0; Oak Park, IIl., 1, 0; Lena, II1., 0, 1; 
Manhattan, Ill., 1, 0; Monmouth, IIll., 1, 0; LeGrand, Iowa, 
0, 2; Osceola, Iowa, 0, 2; Bowling Green, Ky., 0, 1; Damaris- 
cotta, Me., 1, 0; Readfield Depot, Me., 0, 1; Turner Centre, 
Me., 1, 0; Vassalboro, Me., 1, 0; Boston, Mass., 0, 1; Brook- 
line, Me.,o, 1; East Hampton, Mass., 1,0; Foxborough, Mass., 
3, 0; Rockland, Mass., 0, 2; Chelsea, Mass., 3, 0; S. Framing- 
ham, Mass., 5,0; Lynnfield Center, Mass., 2,0; Taunton, 
Mass., 3, 0; Detroit, Mich., 1, 0; Grand Rapids, Mich., o, 1; 
Menominee, Mich., 1,0; Sandy Hill, N. Y., 0, 2; Middle- 
burg, N. Y., 0, 1; Groton, N. Y., 0, 1; Milton, N. Y., 0, 2; 
Thompson Ridge, N. Y., 1,0; W. Sandlake, N. Y., 0, 1; 
York, Nebraska, 1, 0; New York, N. Y., 0, 2; Horseheads, 
N. Y., 0, 1; Georgetown, N. Y., 0, 1; Greenport, N. Y., 2, 0; 
Minneapolis, Minn., 0, 1; St. Peter, Minn., 0, 1; Glendive, 
Montana, 1,0; Kidder, Mo., 0, 1; Canal Winchester, Ohio, 
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o,1; Marlborough, Ohio, 0, 1; Garrettsville, Ohio, 1, 0; 
Marion, Ohio, 2, 0; Randolph, Ohio, 1, 0; Carbondale, Penna., 
1, 0; Coatesville, Penna., 1,0; Stoners, Penna., 0, 1 ; Orange- 
burg, S. C., 1, 0; Lawrence, Texas, o, 2; Yelm, Washington 
Ter., 0, 1; Charlotteville, Va., 0, 2; Fairmount, W. Va., 
0, 2; Lake Geneva, Wis., 0, 3; Ripon, Wis., 0, 1; Evans- 
ton, Wyoming Ter., 2,0; Ontario, Can.,1, 0. Total, as indi- 
viduals: For Plymouth Rock, 46; for Pilgrims, 57. There 
were also six names indifferent as to either name. 


CLASS OF 1889. 
CLASS ORGANIZATION. 

President—Prof. J. H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala. 

Vice-President—Rev. M. H. Ewers, Martinville, Ill. 

Treasurer—R. H. Bosworth, Newburg, N. Y. 

Secretary—Geo. J. Presbrey, Washington, D. C. 

Assistant Secretary—Miss Nelle Haywood, Pana, Ill. 

Material for this column should be sent to Miss Eva D. 
Mattoon, De Funiak Springs, Florida. 

Several mottoes have been sent in for the class. The sec- 
retary is glad to receive any mottoes or suggestions for class 
names; also any items of news of general interest to the 
elass. 

The First Congregational church, Washington, D. C., has 
a flourishing circle of fifty members, and is doing excellent 
work. Rev. S. M. Newman, pastor of the church, is its 
president. About forty-five of the members are of the class 
of ’89. 


Let it be remembered that the class pledged itself to take 
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the one hundred and seventy-five dollar bell in the chimes at 
Chautauqua. In order to secure the payment for the bell it 
will be necessary to purchase three hundred and fifty copies 
of ‘‘The Chautauqua Movement,’’ by Dr. Vincent. Letall’89’s 
come forward with their subscriptions. Send them to the 
general secretary of the C. L. S. C., Plainfield, N. J., and see 
that it is credited to the class of ’89. 

Wetmore, Kansas, reports a local circle of seventeen mem- 
bers, all of whom belong to the class of ’89. 

A member of the Class of ’89, writing from New Jersey, 
suggests the following mottoas being terse and from a good 
source. ‘‘ Line upon Line.’’—Isaiah xxviii-1o. Or if some- 


' thing longer is considered desirable this which, I believe, is 


a Chinese proverb: ‘‘ To know that you know what you know, 
and to know that you do not know what you do not know, 
that is true wisdom.”’ 

From Jonestown, Miss., comes the following communica- 
tion: ‘‘A local circle has been formed at this place, consist- 
ing of sixteen members. Our circle is named the The Haw- 
thorne. I wish to suggest as the motto for the class of ’89, 
‘Duties are ours ; Events are God's.’ "’ 

The following is from Milford, New Hampshire, ‘‘ We call 
our circle the Argus. We have thirty members now, and 
are expecting more. Weare not only enthusiastic, but in- 
tend to work and get just as much good as wecan. At the 
last gathering, after a general review of the reading, our 
president gave us some stereoscopic views of Rome, which 
served to strengthen and clear our ideas in regard to the 
ancient buildings and their positions.’ 
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““COLLEGE LATIN COURSE IN ENGLISH.”’ 

1. Q. Who wrote the first connected account of the Ro- 
mans? <A. Livy, from whom we have a narrative of 
how Rome was founded, and of the many vicissitudes 
through which his nation passed. 

2. Q. What were his qualifications for the task? A. His 
talents were of the highest order, and his industry com- 
mendable. Though some of his material was only legend- 
ary, he invests the story with an interest and charm sel- 
dom surpassed. 

3. Q. To what age did the writer himself belong? A. To 
the first century, B.C. He was contemporary with Horace 
and Virgil. 

4. Q. What period is embraced in these histories? A. 
‘That extending from the founding of the city, 753 B. C., al- 
most to the beginning of the Christian era. But much the 
larger part of his great work was lost ; when, or how, is not 
known. 

5. Q. What part of the history is legendary, or obscured 
by mythological mists? A. About five hundred years ; from 
‘the founding of Rome to its conquest by the Samnites. 

6. Q. What instance of patriotic self-sacrifice in Rome’s 
early days is told by Livy, with thrilling effect? A. That of 
Mucius a high-born Roman youth, who penetrated the ene- 
my’s lines to slay Porsenna. 

7. Q. What strange incident in the sack of Rome by the 
Gauls is related ? A. That when defence was not longer possi- 
ble, the enemy found the gates open, and the chief men, who 


had resolved to meet their fate decorously, quietly seated at 
the doors of their own mansions. 

8. Q. What other fabulous story is effectively told? A. 
That of Marcus Curtius who, plunging into the yawning 
chasm, devoted himself to death to avert the displeasure of 
the gods. Itisan allegory which, being interpreted, means, 
true patriots are ready to die for their country. 

9. Q. How much history is given in this ‘‘ Course in En- 
glish’’? A. About as much of each author as is read by 
students in accomplishing an average college course. 

10. Q. In the checkered events of the Punic wars, what 
three characters appear most conspicuous? A. Hannibal, 
Fabius, and Scipio. The story of Carthage against Rome is 
the story of these great, national champions. 

11. Q. Were there, then, no great principles involved? A. 
Rival leaders struggled for the mastery, but it was also a 
war of ideas ; and its issue was to determine what type of 
civilization should be in the ascendant. 

12. Q. What was Livy’s estimate of the second Punic war, 
about which he wrote? A. That it was the most memorable 
ever waged ; and that never before had hostile nations, with 
mightier resources, met in arms. 

13. Q. What made their conflict so desperate? A. Rome 
was indignant that her foe, once conquered, should presume 
to attack the conqueror; and Carthage, that when van- 
quished, she had been subjected to arrogant and rapacious 
rule. 

14. Q. What is known of the life of Hannibal before he in- 
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vaded Italy? A. When a boy he was made by his father, 
Hamilcar, to swear ceaseless enmity to the Romans; and 
he had already served three years with Hasdrubal in Spain. 

15. Q. What precipitated the war? A. The capture by 
the Carthaginians, of Saguntum, a Spanish town on the 
Ebro, claimed by the Romans. ° 

16. Q. How did Hannibal reach Italy? A. He crosssed 
the Alps with his army ; one of the greatest military achieve- 
ments on record. 

17. Q. What must be said of Livy’s account of the army’s 
passage over the Alps? A. It isa fine and powerfully de- 
scriptive writing, but mostly a work of the author’s fruitful 
imagination. 

18. Q. Was the battle in which Scipio was wounded the 
only engagement of the armies previous to the great Roman 
disaster at Thrasymenus? A. There had been, according to 
Livy, much skirmishing before, and probably was some 
after. 

19. Q. Who led the Romans at Thrasymenus, and what 
was the result of the battle? A. Flaminius, a brave but 
reckless soldier ; his splendid army was surrounded in a nar- 
row defile, he himself was killed, and the whole force prac- 
tically annihilated. 

20. Q. What political change resulted from the overthrow 
of the army? A. In the hour of peril Fabius Maximus was 
created dictator. 

21. Q. What is said of him as a leader? A. His tactics 
were peculiar, but his ‘‘masterly inactivity’’ finally de- 
livered Rome. 

22. Q. Was it easy for Fabius to avoid battle, and simply 
hold his intrenched army as a rock against which Hannibal 
might dash his forces? A. He carried out his plans in the 
face of great opposition. ‘The senate grew impatient ; Rufus, 
master of horse, caused trouble ; and the allies complained 
that the enemy unrestrained devastated their country. 

23. Q. What specially showed the senate’s disapproval of 
the dictator’s policy? A. A decree making the dashing, im- 
petuous Rufus his equal in command. 

24. Q. What resulted from this ill-advised dual headship 
of the army? A. Hannibal was delighted. Two Roman 
camps were formed, and the division which Rufus command- 
ed was soon drawn into a disastrous conflict with the enemy. 

25. Q. Did the wise, patriotic dictator resent the insult of- 
fered in the senatorial decree? A. No. He bore the wrong 
now inflicted upon him in the same dignified spirit in which 
he bore the charges made against him by the populace. 

26. Q. How did the dictatorship of the great cunctator 
Fabiusend? A. Having magnanimously rescued the routed 
army of his less cautious associate in command, and having 
beaten Hannibal without any general engagement, he was 
honored as the saviour of his country. 

27. Q. Was the campaign then ended? A. Operations 
against the city were abandoned, but the war was carried on 
in Italy under the consuls, Paulus and Varro. 

28. Q. Amid the general dismay caused by the great 
slaughter at Cannze, what new leader appears? A. Scipio 
Africanus—Livy speaks of him as possessing the highest 
qualities of the patriotic soldier, and as born to command 
men. 

29. Q. Did Hannibal follow up the advantage gained by 
his victory at Cannze? A. His delay in disposing of pris- 
oners and the spoils taken, allowed the Romans time to 
rally, and organize a new army under the command of Scipio. 

30. Q. What was the subsequent career of Hannibal? A. 
Scipio having carried the war into Africa, he was re-called to 
defend Carthage, and was defeated in the great battle of 
Zama. He then fled to Bithynia to avoid falling into the 
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hands of the Romans, and here when he saw himself sur- 
rounded by enemies, he took poison. 

31. Q. How does Tacitus as a historian, compare with 
Livy? A. He is less romantic but quite as entertaining, 
What he undertakes is done admirably. Ifhis style lacks 
in ornament, it is vigorous, compact, sententious. 

32. Q. What impression does the reader receive as to his 
veracity ? A. That he was thoroughly honest, and under- 
stood Roman life, but sometimes wrote of people about whom 
his information was limited. 

33. Q. What were his principal literary works? A. His 
Dialogue on Oratory, the Life of Agricola, Histories, and 
Annals. 

34. Q. Wherein do these last differ? A. Annals give oc- 
currences in chronological order ; histories record events con- 
cerning nations or communities of men philosophically ar- 
ranged to show the connection of causes and effects. 

35. Q. How does Tacitus preface his histories? A. With 
a concise, but very clear and forcible statement of the 
condition of the commonwealth at the time of which he 
writes. 

36. Q. Had the literary men of Rome much accurate knowl- 
edge of people of other nations? A. Notif we judge from 
what Tacitus says of the Jews. 

37. Q. What do his crude, erroneous notions of their origin, 
exodus from Egypt, and worship teach us? A. Not to ex- 
pect historical accuracy when a Roman scholar undertakes 
to give information respecting foreign and remote nations. 

38. Q. What does his criticism on Jewish customs uncon- 
sciously reveal respecting morality in pagan Rome? A. 
That there infanticide was practiced, and not considered 
criminal. 

39. Q. Does contemporaneous Christian history receive 
confirmation from this pagan author? A. He mentions the 
Romans as holding office in Judea, and depicts the character 
of Felix just as it is drawn in the Scripture narrative. 

40. Q. What is to be deeply regretted respecting this part 
of the history? A. That his account of the capture of Jeru- 
salem was lost or destroyed. 

41. What period is embraced in the ‘‘ Annals’’? 
between the years 14 and 68 of the Christian era. 
covering the last three years of Nero’s reign is lost. 

42. Q. What is the author’s estimate of Nero? A. Partly 
apologetic, principally condemnatory. The young man be- 
gan well, but, perverted by his selfish, unprincipled mother, 
rushed headlong into the worst and most infamous crimes. 

43. Q. How was the historian affected by the baseness of 
the emperor, and the unparalleled corruption of the times? 
A. He tells the story of guilt and shame with less indigna- 
tion than might be expected, but in an undertone of much 
sadness. 

44. Q. How does he give us relief from-the loathsome mo- 
notony of sinand shame? A. By dropping the recital to tell 
of foreign wars and military exploits, which seemed a tem- 
porary prop for the declining empire. 

45. Q. What antagonist of undaunted courage was en- 
countered in Britain? A. The British queen, Boadicea, who 
bravely told her intimidated soldiers they must conquer or 
die ; and closed her animated war speech, saying, ‘‘ 77s is @ 
woman's resolve ; as for men, they may live and be slaves.” 

46. Q. Upon what pretended charge did Nero condemn to 
death the philosopher Seneca? A. That of being concerned 
in a plot against the life of the emperor. 

47. Q. What was the method by which many of those 
feared and hated by Nero were condemned to death? A- 
They were commanded to commit suicide, which they gener- 
ally did by opening their veins. 
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49. Q. What is the account given of Nero’s death? A. His 
subjects had risen against him, and he being under sentence, 
died wretchedly by his own hand. 

50. Q. How did his death affect the Roman people? A. 
‘They received the news with great joy. 


“THE BIBLE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.”’ 


1. Q. How, as Christians claim, was the Bible written and 
compiled? A. The writers were selected, specially illumi- 
nated, and directed by the Holy Spirit. 

2. Q. Do those who accept the Scriptures as of divine au- 
thority object to still further investigation of that claim? A. 
They only insist on thoroughness in canvassing the evi- 
dence, and that the claim shall not be discredited, except for 
cause. 

3. Q. What remarkable difference is found between the 
Bible and other ancient literature? A. The former, rightly 
interpreted, is in harmony with all the established facts of 
science; the latter is not. 

4. Q. Would scientific errors disprove the divine origin of 
the Bible? A. If it really teaches anything false it lacks an 
essential characteristic of a book inspired of God. 

5. Q. May writers, kept from error as to the facts of 
science, use language not strictly scientific? A. The most 
distinguished scientists do that, thinking it unwise to lock 
up great truths in an obscure, professional nomenclature. 

6. Q. Is not the difference between Bible writers and men 
of science a difference as to facts? A. Sometimes; and 
scientists often differ from each other. If the science is 
wrong, and the Bible right, they can not be in agreement. 

7. Q. Does the Bible, even by implication, endorse any of 
the exploded errors of medical science? A. Never. But 
hints and hygienic directions abound which are wonderfully 


suggestive of physiology, pathology, and therapeutics, as 
now understood. 


8. Q. Does recent anatomy discredit the Mosaic account 


of man’s creation? A. The anatomical chemist of the nine- 
teenth century, after most careful analysis, finds nothing in 
the material of human bodies which is not ‘‘of the earth, 
earthy.”’ 

9. Q. Where do we find more of the ‘‘chemistry of life’’ 
than was understood by the ancients? A. In the one hun- 
dred and thirty-ninth Psalm. 

10. Q. How do Bible teachings comport with ancient and 
modern, mental science? A. They differ widely from the 
former, and harmonize with the latter. 

11. Q. In their own rational processes what method of 
reasoning was principally adopted by the sacred writers? A. 
The inductive, or Baconian. Not the Aristotelian then used 
in all other parts of the civilized world. 

12. Q. Why is the Bible in its recognition of psycholog- 
ical facts and methods so different from other ancient litera- 
ture? A. The inspiration of the writers is the only sufficient 
reason. 

13. Q. Whence come our modern principles of law and 
government? A. All that is best comes from the great Law- 
giver. The ‘‘Roman law,” often spoken of, is that of Chris- 
tian, not pagan, Rome. 

14. Q. Dees the Bible foster political science? A. Politi- 
cal tricksters may turn from it, but all the great masters in 
the science have recognized its authority. 

15. Q. How may the American people escape the dangers 
which threaten the public? A. By maintaining the princi- 
ples and practices taught in the divine oracles. 

16. Q. What influence has the Bible on our modern 
civilization, learning, and literature? A. The best civiliza- 
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tions of the world have been attained through its teachings, 
and it advances every branch of useful learning. 

17. Q. What is its influence on architecture? A. There 
was no beautiful architecture anywhere before Solomon’s 
time. Wilkins, an accomplished architect, claims that the 
finest specimens of beauty in architecture which adorned the 
Acropolis were suggested by the temple on Mount Zion. 

18. Q. Is the Bible a treatise on natural history? A. It 
contains many incidental statements, and allusions to the 
subject; and, if it is what is claimed for it, there must be no 
inaccuracy in them. . 

19. Q. How many botanical terms are found in the Bible ? 
A. Two hundred and fifty. It speaks freely of the flora of 
all the countries along the Mediterranean, and no error is 
found in any statement made. 

20. Q. Does the Bible err in its statements regarding zo6l- 
ogy? A. It speaks of animals, beasts, birds, reptiles, and 
fishes, and is found above reasonable criticism. 

21. Q. What kept the Bible writers from the palpable 
errors of the ancients respecting meteorological phenomena? 
A. Not their better knowledge of the science gained by ob- 
servation and study; but, when inditing a book for all ages, 
the Spirit dictated sentiments which science has since con- 
firmed. 

22. Q. Is it claimed that the Bible is a treatise on astron- 
omy, or written in the exact language of the science? A. 
There is no evidence that it was so designed; yet, while 
often referring to the subject, it is found strangely free from 
the errors which everywhere prevailed at the time it was 
written. 

23. Q. What is the Bible doctrine of creation? A. That 
God, the Supreme Intelligence, is the Creator of all things, 
and modern science makes the same confession, or is dumb. 

24. Q. What is the testimony of eminent scientists? A. 
‘‘The relation of geology and astronomy to the Bible, when 
both are understood, is that of perfect harmony.”’ 

25. Q. Have not some reputable geologists been atheists, 
and others skeptical? A. That is not denied. But the 
weight of authority is strongly on the side of faith. 

26. Q. Were Bible writers acquainted with astrology as 
then taught in the Orient? A. It is scarcely possible that 
they were not, and they must have known it would be pop- 
ular to recognize it, but they did not. 

27. Q. How long did the now exploded errors of astrol- 
ogy prevail? A. For hundreds of years before, and hundreds 
after, the books of the Bible were written. 

28. Q. In what does the Bible especially differ from other 
ancient books? A. It presents a higher standard of duty, 
nobler motives, and a purer morality. 

29. Q. Are not some very fine moral sentiments found in 
the ancient literature of other nations? A. Yes, with much 
that is unworthy and degrading, there are in some of those 
old classic authors maxims both wise and elevating. 

30. Q. How did they attain such excellence as ethical or 
moral writers? A. Some doubtless, honestly searching for 
truth, learned from consciousness, and from observation ; 
others from the revelations made by men who spoke and 
wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

31. Q. Where alone do we find practical benevolence or 
philanthropy organized and made most effective? A. Elee- 
mosynary institutions, such as alms-houses, orphanages, 
asylums, refuges for the fallen, and reformatories, are the 
outgrowth of Bible religion. 

32. Q. Would it not be true, and seem more liberal to 
speak of such institutions as the fruit of modern civilization ? 
A. That would not be the whole truth, since modern civili- 
zation exists as the product of Bible faith and practice. 
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THE POETS OF AMERICA. 

Mr. Stedman’s book on American Poets has so rich a theme 
that we cannot help wondering why it had not been written 
by some one several years sooner. The names of Bryant, 
Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, Poe, Holmes, Lowell, and 
Taylor are familiar as household words. Their fame is se- 
cure on both sides of the Atlantic. A book about them is a 
boon to all of us. Mr. Stedman traces for us the growth of 
the American school and shows how it is at once American 
and traditional, adhering, except in Walt Whitman, to well- 
established forms and yet bounding with the pulses of Amer- 
ican life. ‘‘ Fellowship with the spirit of Natural Land- 
scape,’’ he says, was the earliest and is the most constant 
trait of American verse. In this respect ‘‘ Bryant is the 
Druid of our forests, the high priest of Nature in her ele- 
mental types.’’ Passing to poems of “‘ religious reverence,”’ 
our author says that our American hymns “rank in quality, 
if not in quantity with the hymnology of other lands.’’ 
Any one who will look over collections of hymns now in 
use must be struck with the number and excellence of the 
American selections. Our battle lyrics are commended. An 
astonishing nymber of such songs grew out of the civil 
war. The New England spirit has fostered poetry and New 
York has been a stony-hearted mother to her later poets; 
but, after all, our poets have reflected the general and com- 
mon American feeling and life, ratherthan any local atmos- 
phere. The New England poets are broadly national. Our 


poetry has in fact grown out of our growth as a people; the 
best proof is that nearly all of it came to flower after the 
development of the country, into a nation, had far advanced; 


and the best of it later still. It is not easy to state it all pre- 
cisely; but in general terms it may be said that the large and 
fair outlines of our domain, and the uprising of a large self- 
governed people have codperated to produce the American 
verse. 

In his introductory and concluding chapters, Mr. Stedman 
refers to the large number of poets in the general choir ; but 
his most careful work is given to the leading singers. It is 
probably from lack of personal sympathy with Walt Whit- 
man that, in deference to a clamorous minority, one of the 
largest of these chapters is given to Walt Whitman. Per- 
haps it is not unfair to say that Mr. Stedman regards Whit- 
man as a man of true poetic genius who has refused to learn 
his trade ; whose work needs vigorous purging of unclean- 
ness, and large charity for the indolent producer of writing 
which is neither prose nor verse. Our author very happily 
describes Emerson as composing ‘‘the poetry that poets 
love.’’ Emerson's poetic style was perhaps unconsciously 
modeled upon ‘‘ Ben Jonson’s lyrical style, but even more 
like that of Milton, Marvell, and other worthies of the Pro- 
tectorate. In spirit and imagery, in blithe dithyrambic 
wisdom, he gained much from his favorite orientals—Saadi 
and Hafiz.’’ In short, Emerson is the least popular and 
the most old-worldly of our poets. Mr. Stedman stoutly 
maintains the claims of Emerson’s poetry to high rank. He 
says that both his prose and his poetry are ‘‘cloth of gold.”’ 
And yet he closes his remarks on this poet by suggesting 
that ‘‘when the true poet shall come to America, it will be 
because such an one as Emerson has gone before him and 
prepared the way for his song, his vision, and his recogni- 
tion.’’ 

Mr. Stedman writes of Whittier with less enthusiasm and 
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more criticism, beginning by quoting Horace Greely’s opin- 
ion that the Quaker singer was the best of our poets. He 
alone appealed to the poetic side of the active, practical 
American. He seems to us somewhat too willing to make. 
Whittier the New England poet by eminence. In some 
songs the theme is, of course, New England scene; but 
Whittier’s best work reflects the American spirit better, 
more resolutely, than the song of any other singer. Whit- 
tier’s religious faith is the secret of his success. ‘‘ What he 
has achieved is greatly due to a force which is the one thing 
needful in modern life and art. Faith of some kind, in 
things as they are or will be, has elevated all great works of 
human creation. Like the English Sibyl [Mrs. Browning], 
he has obeyed the heavenly vision.’’ Of Edgar Allen Poe, 
Mr. Stedman expresses two strong opinions; that Pce 
had rare poetic faculty and sang almost divinely, and that 
his work is marred and soiled by an impure taste. He re- 
peats broadly that Poe died the death of a drunkard and 
gives a careful estimate of the poet’s moral character. ‘‘ He 
was not an habitual drunkard,’’ nor was he a libertine, and 
‘*he was not undevotional.’’ And yet he ‘‘was terribly 
blamable.’’ Lowell’s love of Nature is described in this 
ringing sentence, ‘‘Give him a touch of mother earth, a 
breath of fresh air, one flash of sunshine, and he is no longer 
a book-man and a brooder.’’ Lowell ‘‘is our most brilliant 
and learned critic,’’ and ‘‘has given us our best native idy], 
our best and most complete work in didactic verse, and the 
noblest heroic ode that America has produced.”’ 

But we have not time to follow our author through the 
flowery fields of American poetry. He is himself a poet of 
no mean powers. He is also—think of it!—a stockbroker 
who spends his days on the New York Exchange in Wall 
Street and devotes his nights to poetry and criticism of his 
fellow poets. His criticism is kindly and generous, as if he 
bore in mind that some day he also will be reviewed and 
measured and assigned his place in ‘‘the American choir of 
singers.”’ 

SUBSTITUTES FOR WHISKEY. 

The appetite for stimulants is one of the degrading facts 
of our nature, and an awful sexse of humiliation comes of 
our knowledge that this appetite is as old as man, and inf.- 
nitely grasping and ferocious. We fight down alcohol to 
such an extent that it is not respectable to drink. Immedi- 
ately there springs up an increase of the opium habit, or an 
attachment to some ‘‘ nerve tonic,’’ or an unnatural appetite - 
for some medicinal drug. There is little doubt that the opi- 
um habit is growing at a fearful rate among classes made up 
of persons who abstain from liquor, or that the breaking 
down of the respectability of drinking has codperated with 
this diabolical appetite for stimulants to produce the increase 
which alarms us. Respectable men are now frequently found 
to have become victims of these new forms of drunkenness. 
The other day, in Chicago, a physician of most excellent 
character was declared insane by a court, and the testimony 
showed that he “had ruined himself with cocaine. Experts 
testify that this new drug is the most fascinating and most 
deadly of stimulants. Patent medicines are sold in a grow- 
ing market for ‘‘nerve tonics.’’ Some of these preparations 
are probably far more dangerous, far more certain to develop 
an appetite for them, than any liquors. The patent ‘‘ nerve 
bracers ’’ are sold in the most respectable drug stores. Their- 
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use is reputable. Nothing warns the victim of his danger. 
Men fall and do not know how they fell. An age which 
tortures its nerves in all ways has taken to getting drunk, 
and going to perdition by new and numerous ways. We are 
probably in far more peril from these new stimulants than 
from the old. We know the old; the new are unknown; and 
in the nature of things are less obnoxious to public opinion. 
The effect must be to seriously enlarge and perhaps modify 
temperance work. We have to deal not only with well- 
known intoxicants but also with unknown stimulants whose 
effects are more deadly than any which existed in the last 
century. Opium itself is probably less fatal to self-control 
than a dozen other new preparations which are offered to 
weary men as ‘‘gentle stimulants.’’ The subject calls for 
prompt and anxious and effective attention and effort. It 
ought to be easy to warn men and women against tonics and 
stimulants whose character is unknown; that warning will 
save multitudes. But means must be devised to increase the 
influences which through pullic opinion put checks upon 
appetite. The new and seductive stimulants must be brought 
into the view of those who seek to multiply restraints. And 
some effective legal checks should be put upon the traffic 
in nerve tonics and allied preparations which are freely and 
abundantly sold in apothecary shops. 


SENSATIONAL LITERATURE OF THE WAR. 

The magazines and newspapers are ransacking the corners 
of the land for personal incidents and experiences of the Civil 
War. The success of one monthly with war papers has led 
the great newspapers to believe that there is a great demand 
for such reading, and they are promising their readers rich 
treats of this kind in their volumes for 1886. Officers and 
privates who were in certain campaigns or battles are so- 
licited by editors to write out their personal experience, and 
the records and directories are searched to find men who have 
such opportunities as the war afforded for adventure and the 
emotions of perilous hours. At first sight this movement 
looks like a recognition of the fact, that the civil war is be- 
coming more interesting as we move farther av:ay from it and 
escape from the chill of partisan relations toit into the warm- 
erairofpure patriotism. But there is no such fact of any such 
size. The war has not suddenly become interesting.” The 
tule still holds that as we move away from an event it passes 
out of our thoughts and loses hold on our attention. The 
illness and death of General Grant, and the death of Gen- 
eral McClellan gave a push to our interest in their lives 
and incidentally created some demand for war-time mem- 
ories. But it is not possible that everybody has suddenly 
acquired an appetite for such information. We wish there 
was such an appetite; it would hasten the arrival of good 
and complete histories of the greatest struggle of modern 
times. 

We fear that the movement has its ground in a dangerous 
region. ‘The blood-and-thunder stories of adventure which 
low-class periodicals print, and which we strive to keep our 
children from reading, have an immense sale. It is a diabol- 
ical literature which pays as the evil one always pays (when 
he pays at all) with the kingdoms of this world—there are 
millions in it for the men who succeed in finding the wait- 
ing audience of boys and girls who like ‘stirring, blood- 
curdling, intoxicating tales of danger.’’ To us it seems 
clear that the periodicals making a specialty of war experi- 
ences are setting up an opposition shop to the venders of the 
harrowing tales of the plains, the mountains, and the seas. 
If one wants to Avow about the war, he will not seek to read 
the personal experience of a hundred soldiers whose obser- 
vations were limited to unimportant details. One can never 
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learn in that way. He may read ten thousand such personal 
stories without getting the glint of an idea about one cam-- 
paign. It is not history ; it is not the way to write history ;. 
no one ever learned history in that fashion. 

The legitimate interest of the war is in its large facts. The 
campaigns and battles must be considered as wholes. We- 
must in the nature of things study the subject at head-quar- 
ters and not on picket lines or in foraging parties. Besides, 
every individual’s private account is liable to be cum- 
bered with false judgments, and the result of reading many 
of them must be to reduce our knowledge to a chaotic con- 
dition. Let the historian sift the stories and give usa gen- 
eral view ; we can never make one for ourselves out of frag- 
ments of personal adventure in the bloody time. What the 
periodicals in this business can do is to increase the appe- 
tite for sensational literature—reduce the war itself to the: 
service of sensation. All sound literature has to fight with 
this sensational element in the young. The bad taste jor- 
bloody-murder reading spoils all good taste. Feed a boy on 
such stuff for a few years and he will never read anything 
else. It is the shadow ofan awful calamity to a generation 
which this demand of the press for war incident casts over: 
the land. It is the ‘‘ bloody shirt’’ which has been consid- 
ered the objectionable element in political life between the 
North and the South, it was dropped from political speeches 
and the political press in our last presidential campaign in 
the interests of fraternity and good politics. But now we 
find this same ‘‘ bloody shirt’’ transferred to literature—it 
reaches our homes in some of our most refined monthly 
magazines, and now some great daily papers propose to use 
it in their literature after they have exhausted it in poli- 
tical discussion. It is not likely that it will promote good 
feeling between the North and the South. It will be un‘or- 
tunate, to say the least, if we shall, presently, discover that 
what should have been our purest literature has made a. 
heavy contribution towards vitiating the taste of the reading 
public and fomenting new dissensions between two sections. 
of the country. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF THE NATION. 

For the first time in twenty-five years a Democratic presi-- 
dent is face to face with a Congress. It is perhaps a good. 
working blunder that a new president has, if he chooses to 
have, from March to December to govern the country with-- 
out the interference of Congress. A brief session of the 
Senate to confirm his Cabinet and such other important ap- 
pointments as he may make, always follows the inaugura- 
tion. Then the president is left to develop his policy and: 
assume control in detail of the executive life of the country. 
The long period of banishment which Democrats had suf- 
fered made this cessation of hostilities, this political truce: 
exceedingly valuable. The new administration has had 
time to organize. 

It does not become us to pass any judgment upon party 
merits or demerits; but the national administration is the 
common property of all the people and there are certain as- 
pects of this common interest which may properly claim our 
attention. One of these is that all of us are interested in 
good government, and one must be a bad man to wish tie 
country to be badly governed in order that his party may 
get into office. And we believe that most men agree that 
the new administration has had a measure of success. Some: 
thought with reason that the administration would be an 
organized confusion and self-contradiction because its mem- 
bership was so various and the clamor for place and influ-- 
ence was so deafening. From the first, however, the course: 
of the new power has shown skill, brains, and pluck. It: 
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could not avoid making mistakes. Its objects of attack 
when it was the minority had fallen into its hands, and the 
first rush of the conquerors for old enemies like John Roach 
and the American steamship companies, was marked by 
enthusiasm rather than ‘‘good politics.’’ But the quiet 
citizen has much to be thankful forin the proof afforded him 
that everything will not go to smash because a new party is 
in the saddle. - 

The assembling of Congress, however, puts the adminis- 
tration to its first serious trials. Now the rural congress- 
men are present in force and have voice in committees, and 
can present bills and denounce officers, and make Washing- 
ton hot for the executive departments. Besides the presi- 
dent and his advisers must take sides on issues of impor- 
tance which Congress will raise, and the whole country 
watches to know how much muddling and meddling with 
business laws is.to be encouraged by the administration. 
All this is as of old; it is not a party concernment merely. 
For twenty years now legislative bodies have been growing 
dangerous—in the feeling of business men. There is a vast 
conflict of interests going on around Congress. The tariff, 
the banks, the coinage, present not single questions but a 
multitude of questions, and one group fears ruin while an- 
other hopes for gain. There are thousands of distinct initer- 
ests concerned in the tariff, and every question has like 
subdivisions. Any change must harm some and help oth- 
ers. It is an immense misfortune and a terrible danger that 


Congress has such power over the fortunes of the people. 


EDITOR'S NOTE- BOOK. 


Business has begun to revive; it depends not a little upon 
the president whether or not another long pause shall occur 
while men wait to see how their business is to be affected by 
legislation. 

It is a curious state of things that as yet no one has de- 
fined the grounds for active political war in Congress. The 
senators of the Republican party announce that the presi- 
dent’s appointments will be considered on their merits; and 
the president requests his political foes to make their objec- 
tions to his appointees to himself personally. There has 
not been so much courtesy in battle since a soldier on a 
famous field requested his enemies to “‘ fire first.’’ The truth 
is that in quiet and peaceful ways the public life is under- 
going achange. Just where it will end no man can guess, 
But one thing is clear; the people are done with politics as a 
personal question—of who shall have the offices. The sixty 
millions want good government; the one hundred thousand 
who hold office may fill the offices if they give the rest of us 
what we reasonably expect from government. Any party 
may attain power or retain power on that condition. We 
are, therefore, likely to witness a strong movement of the 
administration towards a plain, wholesome, and honest goy- 
ernment. Whether it can succeed depends much upon Con- 
gress. Any effort to broadly ‘‘reform’’ the laws must throw 
us into business uncertainty. And the average congress- 
man cannot have his henchman ‘taken care of’’ without 
undoing the administration which takes care of ‘‘ political 
workers.”’ 
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The present impression of THE CHAUTAUQUAN contains 
the names of several contributors before unknown to our 
readers. Dr. Calderwood comes to us from the University 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, with a reputation of being one of 
the ablest thinkers and writers of these times, on moral phi- 
losophy. Dr. Willis K. Beecher is well known in his con- 
nection with Auburn (N. Y.) Theological Seminary. His 
articles on God in History will be warmly received, we feel 
sure. Dr. J. B. Holder (not the C. F. Holder who enter- 
tained us in the October issue) is the curator of the depart- 
ment of Marine Zodlogy in the Museum which he so ably de- 
scribes. Dr. McCook many of our readers, perhaps, have 
met in his delightful book ‘‘ Tenants of an Old Farm.’’ Cer- 
tain rlatives of these ‘‘Tenants’’ he tells us about in his 
present articles. Dr. J. G. Carnachan’s able ‘Story of Sir 
Thomas More”’ is sufficient recommendation to any reader. 
Our other contributors have been with us before in past 
issues. The new dress of type which beautifies our pages 
this month is both a rest to the eye and a satisfaction to the 
taste. 


Very few people who have enjoyed the frequent visits of 
Uncle Esek in the Bric-d-Brac columns of 7he Century are 
aware that he was one and the same with the writer who, as 
Mr. Bishop claims in this impression of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
taught us so much good by means of bad spelling. It is 
true, however, that Josh Billings was Uncle Esek. Mr. 
Shaw did not use his world-wide pseudonym on account of 
a previous understanding with the New York Weekly. 


To the novice in the culture of flowers, fruit, and grain 
there is nothing more astonishing than the progress made 
in developing new varieties. Many of these, to be sure, are 
merely curious. But an experiment now being made to 
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bring about an artificial crossing between wheat and rye 
bids fair to result in an entirely new cereal. A new 
kind of bread, of breakfast cakes, and of mush would give 
an entirely fresh zest to epicures. 


Since the imprisonment of Ferdinand Ward at Sing Sing, 
the New York dailies have been giving the details of his life 
Undoubtedly, their reports have often been entirely 
imaginary. Nevertheless, they sufficed to feed the large 
class of over-sympathetic people who find in the condemned 
criminal a subject for charity and tears. No department of 
the press has been more severe in ridiculing this propensity 
for lionizing convicts than these papers. They are now do- 
ing their best to awaken such sentiments in reference to 
Ward. 


The steps taken in Indian affairs in the last month have 
been positive and encouraging. The Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation has held its session and taken some important steps 
towards keeping up an agitation of the subject among phil- 
anthropic people. The most important work, undoubtedly, 
is General Sheridan's announcement of his Indian policy. 
It is the same as that suggested by the Lake Mohawk Con- 
ference. Coming from this high source it will undoubtedly 
receive attention and will hasten a most necessary public 
opinion on the subject. 


General Sheridan thus expresses his ideas of what ought 
to be done for the Indians : 

“If I may be permitted to suggest, I would recommend 
that each family be given, and located on, the 320 acres now 
provided for them by law in case of actual settlement. The 
Government should then condemn all the balance of each 
reservation, buy it in at one dollar and twenty-five cents 
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wer acre, and with the proceeds purchase Government bonds, 
to be held in trust by the Interior Department, only giving to 
the Indians each year the interest on the bonds for their sup- 
sport. Let this money,if you please, be disbursed the same 
as the money appropriated each year by Congress,’’ that 
is, in Indian education. The perfect practicability of this 
«scheme, and its fairness to the Indian, deserve that every 
-man should encourage it. 


During the heated term of last year the business houses of 
"New York city made Saturday afternoon a half-holiday. The 
‘result of the experiment was most satisfactory to both em- 
‘ployers and employés. More and better work was done. 
“One great cause of discontent and ill-health in the work was re- 
moved. In the fall the half-holiday was dropped. Many 
merchants have expressed themselves willing to continue 
‘the practice throughout the year if others would consent and 
‘the public do their purchasing before noon on Saturdays. 
There is a good promise that this wise and Christian reform 
‘will begin on January 2. It is one sure step towards a 
‘healthy reform of the laboring classes and of labor questions. 


In November the 'longshoremen of Galveston, Texas, 
‘backed by the Knights of Labor, struck because their wages 
were not increased. Colored men were put in their places. 
Immediately the strikers began a concerted effort to injure 
the business of the interested firms. The strike itself, how- 
‘ever, is not that to which we wish tocall attention. It is tothe 
sensible manner in which the difficulty was settled. After 
‘days of uneasiness and great loss to business, a settlement 
‘was effected by means of an arbitration committee. The dis- 
affected accepted the decision of the committee and business 
went on. This method of adjusting matters is undoubtedly 
‘the wisest in all troubles between labor and capital. It is 


‘eminently necessary, however, that terms agreed upon be 
lived up to. 


On the heels of the strike followed the terrible fire which 
on November 13 ravaged over one hundred acres of Galves- 
ton. It didits work in just eight hours. The astonishing speed 
‘with which over two million dollars worth of property was 
burned was caused not only by the gale of wind which blew. 
“Texas pine'’ deserves a greater share of blame. Block after 
block of elegant residences costing from twenty thousand to 
sixty thousand dollars apiece were swept out of sight in a 
few moments, all because they were made of kindling 
wood. It is time that the folly of rearing and elegantly 
‘decorating a pile of tinder, was forced upon builders. Build- 
ings of brick or stone cost heavily no doubt, but for the sake 
‘of having a home which has a reasonable chance of standing 
for one generation, it is worth while to put more into foun- 
‘dations and walls, and less into interior and exterior decora- 
tions. 


The old yet always startling truth that ‘‘no man is sure of 
life’’ has been forced again upon the attention of the coun- 
try. On the evening of November 25 the wires carried the 
message that Vice-President Thomas A. Hendricks had died 
suddenly and alone of paralysis of the heart, at his home in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Within a year the same news reached 
us almost as suddenly, and from the same state, in regard 
to ex-Vice-President Colfax. Vice-President Hendricks at 
the time of his death was sixty-six years of age. He had 
been before the country in public office the greater part of 
‘the time since 1848. In that time he had served in the state 
legislature of Indiana, in Congress, as commissioner of the 
Jand office, in the United States Senate, and finally as vice- 
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president. The expressions which followed the death of Mr. 
Hendricks from the press and leaders of both of the great 
political parties were of the most kind and appreciative nat- 
ure. Though he was a representative of the wing of his 
party which believes in the spoils system, his position was 
always taken boldly, and his actions were frank and manly. 
In private character he was a man of superior rectitude, 
ability, and courtesy. 


We are glad indeed to note the active preparations which 
the churches of New York are making to revive the spirituat 
life of the great city. The Advent Mission under the direction 
of twenty of the Protestant Episcopalian churches of the city, 
has begun a series of daily meetings. By preaching, exhor- 
tation, and prayer it is hoped to reach a large class of people 
to whom the Word does not usually come. This movement in 
a conservative church will have a strong effect in arousing 
all organizations of Christians to similar efforts. The other 
denominations of the same city have also organized them- 
selves for concerted work. No greater national blessing 
could come upon us than a wide-spread quickening of the 
spiritual life of the churches. 


In connection with the Advent Mission are afternoon serv- 
ices held in Trinity Church. This church is far down-town 
in the business portion of the city and every afternoon crowds 
of business men, particularly brokers, are attending the 
services. The contrast between the maddening rush of spec- 
ulation, and the serious earnestness of the devotional serv- 
ices must be a strange and affecting one to the attendants. 
It certainly is to the looker-on. When the time comes that 
Wall Street and Trinity Church shall clasp hands we may 
look for fewer young gray-heads in our exchanges, fewer 
collapses in the market, and more confidence in business 
generally. 


William H. Vanderbilt fell dead in his home in New York 
city on December 8. He was the Croesus of America. His 
fabulous wealth brought him an income of ten million dol- 
lars a year. His greatest claim to recognition lay in the fact 
that he used his vast sums of money without ostentation, 
or injury to the public. His development of our railroad 
systems has been of immense service to the country. 

One of the saddest events of the month was the death of 
King Alfonso of Spain on November 25. The king was 
but twenty-eight years of age and had been on the throne 
since 1874. His reign was a constant succession of trials, 
political and domestic. The Carlists menaced him. His 
first wife, the beautiful Princess Mercedes, died five months 
after the marriage. His health failed, leaving him unfit to 
cope with the knotty questions of his kingdom without over- 
taxing his strength. In spite of misfortunes he showed 
himself invariably a manly, well-intentioned ruler, anxious 
for the good of his people. The future of Spain now becomes 
one of the most interesting questions in Europe. 


Our Youru is the name which appears at the head of a 
new weekly paper sent out from the well-known publishing 
house of Messrs. Phillips & Hunt of New York. Dr. J. H. 
Vincent is the name appended as editor. This is quite 
enough recommendation forthe reading public. The Chancel- 
lor's stamp goes only on things worth having. Our Youth, 
however, irrespective of the editor, is a very charming paper 
for young people. Its contributions are fresh, timely, and 
elevating. The departments of editorial work and news are- 
all of a high grade. 
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The Pacific coust has an elephant on its hands—a green- 
back elephant. Senator Stanford has put it there. Itisa 
gift of twenty million dollars to found a university. To keep 
this amount of money in property and bonds is a simple 
matter compared with spending it judiciously. No body of 
trustees can be found who will be able to manage the sum. 
Such centering of vast amounts in any institution should 
be prohibited by legislation. The one redeeming feature 
about this matter is that Senator Stanford and wife are still 
alive to help carry out their plan. 


The death of the vice-president found the country without 
a president in the Senate or speaker in the House, and with- 
out a provision for the succession to the presidency in case 
of President Cleveland’s death. The choice for president of 
the Senate lay with the Republicans. They chose Senator 
John Sherman to the position, General John{A. Logan hav- 
ing refused the nomination. It is promised that one of the 
first acts of the new Congress shall be a provision for the 
succession to the presidency. We trust that this will be 
done by means of the Hoar bill which should have been 
passed last year. This bill rests the presidential office in 
ease of a contingency like the recent one, in the secretary of 
state, and thereafter in the other members of the cabinet in 
succession. 


Louis Riel was hanged in Regina, N. W. T. on the morn- 
ing of November 16, for high treason against the Queen 
of Great Britain. The execution threatened to destroy the 
law and peace of all Canada. The French-Canadians col- 
lected in mobs, menacing property and life. The press was 
largely against the action of the government. It was only 
by the cool and cautious action of the authorities that trouble 
was avoided. Both sides have undoubtedly learned much 
by the revolt and execution of Riel. 


The new speaker of the House is Mr. Carlisle. The minor- 
ity’s choice was Thomas B. Reed of Maine who is a new 
man and a young man. His portrait drawn by a Washing- 
ton correspondent is amusing. It is worth studying, too. 
Mr. Reed is one of our future political leaders. 

‘He stands six feet in his shoes, and weighs in the neigh- 
borhood of two hundred and fifty pounds. His massive 
frame and broad shoulders support a head out of which a 
pair of small brown eyes look at you with quizzical good nat- 


ure and amiable benevolence. A fringe of flaxen hair, g 
perfectly bald cranium, and a smooth-shaven face suggest 
pictures of the traditional monk with cellar keys at his side. 
Mr. Reed is one of the best speakers in the House. In the 
running fire of debate he has no equal. He has a habit of 
saying the most biting and cruel things in‘a quiet matter. 
of-fact way, rarely raising his voice, which is a curious mix. 
ture of Yankee drawl and Western twang. This is at once 
effective and exasperating. The House would lose one of 
its greatest attractions were Mr. Reed ever really put in the 
speaker’s chair.”’ 


The Florida Chautauqua is soon to hold its second annuat 
meeting. The Assembly lectures will begin on February 
23; and on the same day the following departments, all 
under the general direction of Dr. A. H. Gillet, Superintend- 
ent of Instruction, will open their respective work : The 
Cc. L. S. C.; the Chorus Class; the Minister’s Institute, 
under the care of Dean A. A. Wright ; the Art School; the 
Kindergarten; the Kindergarten Normal; the School of Elo- 
cution taught by Prof. R. I. Cumnock; the School of Lan- 
guages; and the School of Cooking. Everything is being 
done to make this winter Assembly in a summer land as at- 
tractive, entertaining, and profitable as possible. 


The investigator is at work demolishing more of our cher- 
ished illusions. We have always believed that if the apple of 
discord was all a myth, if Tell never shot the apple from his 
his son’s head, we might at least believe in Eve’s use of that 
fruit. Buta Yale professor now comes forward with a dem- 
onstration that in all probability it was not an apple that 
Eve tempted Adam with in the garden of Eden. He thinks 
probably it wasa quince. ‘‘ The apple of the present day was 
propagated from the crab-apple, and it is not at all likely 
Adam would have been taken in by such a puckery little 
bait.”’ 


The death of Horace B. Claflin of Brooklyn, N. Y., on No- 
vember 14, has called general attention to his career. In 
every respect he seems to have lived a satisfactory business 
life. He was eminently honest, industrious, and clear- 
sighted. As a friend, his reputation for fidelity was un- 
marred. Notacommunicant in the church, he was a staunch 
supporter of religion, a charitable and moral man. The real 
height of manhood which Mr. Claflin attained is worth be- 
ing prominently placed before the young men of the country. 


Cc. L. S. C. NOTES ON REQUIRED READINGS 


COLLEGE LATIN COURSE IN ENGLISH. 

Page 14. ‘‘Cato,’’ Marcus Porcius. (234-149 B. C.) Known in 
history as Cato the Censor. He was a distinguished Roman 
statesman and patriot; the author of a work on agriculture, De 
Re Rustica, and several other less important works. He was 
greatly opposed to the influence of Greek literature. 

“*Seneca,”’ Lucius Annus. (— 65 A. D.). A Roman Stoic 
philosopher. 

P. 15. ‘Italian War.’’ The war between the patricians and 
the plebians. ; 

“Disraeli the elder,”’ Isaac. (1766-1848). An English author. 
He was descended from an old Spanish family who in the fif- 
teenth century fled to Venice to escape from the Inquisition in 
Spain. Here they assumed the name of Disraeli, or D’Israeli. 
In 1748 Disraeli’s father moved to England. Here the young 
Isaac was highly educated, and soon manifested literary talent 
of a high order. Much against the wishes of his family, he de- 
termined to devote his life to study and to writing. After his 
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death a new edition of his works, edited and annotated by his 
son, Lord Beaconsfield, was published in nine volumes. 

P. 27. ‘‘Czelius,’’ Rufus Marcus. A young Roman noble who 
lived in the first century B. C. He was distinguished as an ele- 
gant writer and an eloquent speaker. In the civil war of 49, he 
espoused Czesar’s cause, and as a reward was made pretor. He 
was put to death at Thurii. 

P. 33. ‘‘Lake Thrasymenus.’’ Now called Lake Perugia. It 
is situated in Central Italy, and lies in a basin enclosed on every 
side by the Apennines. It is a beautiful sheet of water about 
thirty miles in circumference, and contains three islands. 

P. 34. ‘‘College of the Ten.’’ A body of men chosen for life 
partly from arhong the patricians and partly from the plebeians, 
who had the management of the public games. The interprets- 
tion of the Sibylline books was entrusted to them. 

‘‘Feronia.”’ An ancient Italian divinity, worshiped quite get- 
erally as the goddess of liberty. 

“‘ Ardea.”’ A village of Italy about twenty miles south of Rome- 
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P. 37. ‘‘Insubrian.” One belonging to the Insubres, a Gallic 
people who crossed the Alps and settled in Northern Italy. They 
had been conquered by the Romans shortly before the com- 
mencement of the Second Punic War. 

P. 39. ‘‘ Lucretius.”’ (About 95-51 B. C.). The work which 
made his name immortal is a philosophical poem of six books, 
called De Rerum Natura. 

P. 49. ‘‘Cannz.” A town of ancient Apulia, in Italy, situated 
on the river Aufidus about six miles from its mouth. 

Pp. 51. ‘‘Trebia.”” A small river in Cisalpine Gaul, flowing 
into the Po near Placentia. 

P. 54. ‘‘Allia.”” A small river which rises eleven miles from 
Rome and flows into the Tiber about six miles from Rome. 
It is memorable for the defeat of the Romans by the Gauls on 
its banks, 390 B. C. The day of the defeat, July 16, was marked 
as one of the unlucky days in the Roman calendar, being called 
dies Alliensis. 

Pp. 56. ‘‘Aigates Islands.’”’ A group of islands off the west 
coast of Sicily; the scene of the last battle of the First Punic War. 

P. 57. ‘‘Mommsen,”’ Christian Matthias Theodor. (1817- —). 
AGerman historian. His history of Rome is his most popular 
work. 

P. 61. ‘‘Bithynia.”” A district of Asia Minor lying directly 
south of the Euxine Sea. 

P. 64. ‘‘Claude Lorraine.’’ (1600-1682). A French landscape 
painter whose real name was Claude Gelée. His landscapes are 
not ‘literal copies of nature, but copies of nature suffused with 
sentiment and feeling. Dr. Liibke says of him: ‘In his works 
there is all the splendor, light, untroubled brightness, and har- 
mony of the first morning of creation in Paradise.’ ”’ 

“Salvator Rosa.”’ (1615-1673). An Italian painter who de- 
lighted in gloomy effects, powerful contrasts of light and shade, 
and romantic forms. ‘‘He painted nature in her roughness and 
desolation with accessories of savage or ascetic life more effect- 
ively than in her sweeter aspects, for his genius was impetuous, 
his imagination audacious and original.’’ 

“Titian.’’ (1477-1576). An Italian painter, the most promi- 
nent feature of whose style is the coloring. ‘‘ Without employ- 
ing any violent contrasts of light and shade, or of one color to 
another, he worked out a peculiar light, golden, mellow ground- 
tone, which by itself exercises a magical charm, into innumera- 
ble small but significant shades, and produced thereby, especially 
in his portraits, an almost complete illusion to life. * * * 
The general character of his compositions is a noble repose.”’ 

“Rembrandt,’”’ Paul. (1607-1669). A Dutch painter. His 
peculiar manner was ‘‘a wonderful blending and contrasting of 
light and shade in which forms of meanness and ugliness receive 
a poetical consecration without losing their striking expressive- 
ness.”’ 

P. 66. ‘‘Illyricum.’’ A name applied to the countries lying on 
the east coast of the Adriatic, the adjacent islands, and west 
coast of Macedonia. 

P. 67. ‘‘Parthia.’”’ A country of Asia to the southeast of the 
Caspian Sea. 

P. 69. ‘‘Crete.’”” Now Candia. One of the largest islands in 
the Mediterranean Sea at nearly equal distance from Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

“Isis.”’ The principal goddess of the Egyptians; the wife of 
the god Osiris. 

“Hierosolyma.’’ Jerusalem. 

“Hammon.’’ More commonly written Ammon. An Egyp- 
tian divinity. ; 

P. 70. ‘‘Apis.’”’” The sacred bull of Memphis, which the 
Egyptians worshiped with the greatest reverence. 

P. 71. ‘Father Liber.” A name frequently given to Bacchus 
by the Roman poets. 

P. 72. ‘{Cneius Pompeius.”” This was the Pompey who with 
Cesar and [Crassus formed the first triumvirate. He was the 
am save the high priest, who had ever entered the Holy of 
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P. 75. ‘‘Zacuna.”’ A cleft, a chasm, or pit. 

P. 77. ‘‘Burrus.’”” (— -63). He was appointed preetor by the 
Emperor Claudius in 52 A. D., and in connection with Seneca 
was charged with the education of Nero. 

P. 78. ‘‘Nero.’? This emperor was the son of Domitius Ahen- 
obarbus, a Roman consul, and Agrippina, the daughter of Ger- 
manicus. After the marriage of his mother to her uncle, the 
Emperor Claudius, Nero was adopted by the emperor, and the 
succession secured to him. 

P. 79. ‘‘Britannicus.’’ The son of Messalina, the former wife 
of Claudius. 

‘“‘Silani.’’ A distinguished Roman family several members of 
which were put to death by command of Claudius and Agrippina 
for political reasons. 

P. 87. ‘ Baize.’’ A town in Campania on a small bay west of 
Naples, in which abounded warm mineral springs. 

P. 97. “‘Mitylene.’’ The chief city on the island of Lesbos in 
the Zgean Sea. The island itself now bears the name of Mity- 
lene. 

P. 100. ‘‘Agrippina.’’ ‘The wife of Germanicus, and mother of 
the Agrippina who was the mother of Nero. After the death of 
her husband, she returned to Italy where she was received with 
such favor by the whole people that she excited the jealousy of 
Tiberius, the emperor, and he banished her. 

“‘Julia.””, The youngest child of Germanicus and Agrippina. 
After being recalled from exile, she was put to death by Claudius 
at the instigation of Messalina. 

P. 102. ‘‘Thetwo Fortunes.’’ The goddess, Fortuna, was wor- 
shiped under two forms ; Fortuna Virginensis and Fortuna Vir- 
ilis. 

P. 103. “Bovilla.’’ An ancient town in Latium, at the foot of 
the Alban Mount. 

‘““Thrasea.’’ A distinguished Roman senator, who incurred 
the hatred of Nero by his independence, and was put to death. 

P. 104. ‘‘Agrippa’s Lake.” A large, artificial lake constructed 
by Agrippa for the purpose of affording the amusement of sail- 
ing and rowing. 

P. 105. ‘‘Gardens of Mzcenas.’’ Mecenas, the great patron of 
letters, possessed an enormous fortune. He purchased a large 
tract of land on the Esquiline hill, and here laid out his famous 
garden and built a house remarkable for the height of a tower 
which surmounted it. 

P. 117. ‘*They should be .punished in ancient fashion.’’ By 
this mode the culprit was stripped, his neck inserted in a forked 
stick, and his body smitten with rods till he died. It was by 
this method that Nero himself was sentenced to meet death, but he 
put an end to his own life just as the executioners reached his 
door. A formidable insurrection had broken out against him, 
and the army offered the purple to Galba. Nero was condemned 
to death by the Senate. He fled from the palace to the house of 
one of his friends, and after spending several hours in the most 
abject fear, committed suicide. 





THE BIBLE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

P. 11. “Cy. Hy Oj.’’ A chemical formula expressing the 
component parts of a molecule of starch which are 12 atoms of 
carbon, 20 atoms of hydrogen, and Io atoms of oxygen. 

P. 19. ‘‘Celsus.’’ A Greek anti-Christian writer who lived in 
the second century, A. D. 

P. 23. ‘‘Sharon Turner.’”’ (1768-1847). An English historian. 
His best known work is his History of the Anglo-Saxons. 

P. 25. ‘‘Lucretius.’’ See note in present number under “ Col- 
lege Latin Course.” 

‘Bruno,’ Giordano. An Italian philosopher who was burned 
at the stake in Rome, in the year 1600. 

P. 34. ‘‘Py-thag’o-ras,’’ ‘‘ Plato,”’ ‘‘ Aristotle.’’ Greek philos- 
ophers of the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries B. C. 

‘‘Hip-poc’ra-tes.’””, A Greek physician who lived about 460 B. C. 

P. 55. ‘‘Philo.’”’ The descendent of a priestly family of dis- 
tinction. He went to Rome in 4o A. D. on an embassy to pro- 
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‘cure the revocation of the decree which exacted from the Jews 
divine homage to the statue of Caligula. The great object of his 
writings was to reconcile the sacred Scriptures with Greek phi- 
losophy. 

P. 59. ‘‘ Francis Bacon.”’ (1561-1626). One of the most illus- 
trious of modern philosophers. In his great work, the Novum 
Organum, he proposed to replace the logic of the Aristotelian 
school by that in which the “solid principle of investigating 
nature” should prevail. He insisted that facts gathered from a 
careful study of nature should form the basis for a correct sys- 
tem of philosophy, and that all reasoning should proceed from 
effects to causes, and not from causes to effects, as all systems of 
learning had taught up to his time. The inductive theory of 
reasoning stands as a monument to the memory of Bacon. 

P. 69. ‘‘ Blackstone,” Sir William. (1723-1780). An eminent 
English jurist, whose ‘‘Commentaries on Law” are still exten- 
sively used by law students. 

“Somers,” John. (1651-1716). An English statesman. He 
acquired great professional eminence in the law. 

‘“Marshall,”’ John. (1755-1835). An American jurist who 
took a prominent part during the Revolutionary war, and in the 
early political history of the United States. In 1801 he was ap- 
pointed, by President Adams, chief justice of the supreme court. 
Selections from his decisions have been published entitled ‘‘ The 
Writings of John Marshall, late Chief Justice of the United 
States.”’ 

Story,’ Joseph. (1779-1845). An American jurist who pub- 
lished several works relating to the subject of law. 

“Kent,’? James. (1763-1847). An American jurist, whose 
‘‘Commentaries”’ on legal subjects are held in high repute. 

P. 77. ‘‘Lactantius.’’ (About 260-325). One ofthe fathers of 
the Latin church, who wrote in defence of the persecuted Chris- 
tians, and afterwards was himself converted to the Christian faith. 

P. 88. ‘‘Roger Bacon.’’ (1214-1294(?)). An eminent En- 
glish philosopher and monk. He wrote several works in Latin on 
chemistry and physics. He bitterly denounced the ignorance 
and immorality of the monks as a class, and by this made many 
enemies. He was imprisoned for at least ten years and may 
have finished his days in prison, as it is not known when he died. 
“His insight into the secrets of nature were such that he was 
suspected of dealing in magic.’’ And for all this, he believed 
both in alchemy and astrology! 

P. 89. ‘‘Newton,’’ Sir Isaac. (1642-1727). An English phi- 
losopher; the discoverer of the law of gravitation. He was 
the author of many books, prominent among which was his 
Principia. 

‘*Boerhaave,’’ Herman. (1668-1738.) A Dutch physician of 
great eminence, who took the degree of doctor of philosophy at 
Leyden University in 1689. He was the author of many import- 
ant works. His reputation as a physician extended far and wide. 
He is said to have received a letter from a Chinese mandarin 
addressed ‘‘’To Boerhaave, physician of Europe.”’ 

‘*Lavoisier,’’ Antoine Laurent. (1743-1794). A French 
chemist whose discoveries and influence in this science are 
known and felt throughout the educated world. He had been 
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appointed farmer of the public revenues in France; and an act 
of accusation against all the men in this office, during the French 
Revolution, and the sentence of death pronounced against them, 
included him, and he was guillotined. 

P. 93. ‘‘Ruskin,”’ John. (I819-——). 
writer on art. 

‘“*Turner,’”’ Joseph Mallord William. (1775-1851). An English 
artist, concerning the merit of whose paintings there have been 
many varying opinions. Among his most ardent admirers was 
Ruskin, who, in his great critical work called ‘“Modern Painters,” 
asserted for him ‘‘an artistic pre-eminence which has since be. 
come generally recognized.” 

‘“‘Missal-painting.’’ The painting illustrative of the Roman 
Catholic mass-book. 

P. 105. ‘‘An-ax-ag’o-ras.”” ‘‘ De-moc’ri-tus.’”’ ‘‘ Ep-i-cu’rns.” 
Greek philosophers who lived in the fourth and fifth centuries 
zx €. 

P. 111. ‘‘ Lieut. Maury,’’ Matthew Fontaine. (1806-1873). An 
American hydrographer. He entered the United States navy in 
1825; made a voyage round the world in the Vincennes, during 
which he wrote his Treatise on Navigation which has since been 
used as a text-book for the merchant marine. In 1839 he met 
with an accident which left him lame, and he was then placed 
in charge of the depot of charts and instruments at Washington. 
He was the author of many valuable works on hydrography. 

P. 134. ‘‘Shasters of India.’’ Sacred books containing the 
doctrines and precepts of the religion and the forms and cer- 
emonies of that land. 

P. 144. ‘“‘Pindar.’”? (About 520-440 B. C.). A Greek lyric poet. 

P. 147. ‘“‘Stoics.’’ A sect of philosophers which took its rise 
in Athens. Their creed was that wise men ought to live free 
from all passions ; ‘‘to be unmoved either by pain or grief; and 
to esteem all things governed by unavoidable necessity.” 

P. 159. “Sir John Herschel.’’ (1792-1871). An English as- 
tronomer. 

P. 186. ‘‘Rousseau,’”’ Jean Jacques. (1712-1778). A French 
writer whose literary productions have always been bitterly de- 
nounced on account of their subversive theories and infidel 
teachings. 

“‘Diderot,’? Dennis. (1713-1784). A French philosopher 
whose writings advocated infidel doctrines. 

‘‘Goethe,” Johann Wolfgang von. (1749-1832). 
German poet. 

‘‘Huxley,’’ Thomas Henry. (1825- —). An English naturalist. 

‘‘Parker,’”’ Theodore. (1810-1860). A celebrated Unitarian 
clergyman. 

P. 195. ‘‘President Woolsey,’’ Theodore Dwight. (1801-—). 
An American scholar. He was the tenth president of Yale Col- 
lege, holding that position from 1846 to 1871 when he resigned. 
He has edited several books in Greek. On questions of inter- 
national law he is considered high authority. 

P. 200. ‘‘Faraday,’’ Michael. (1791-1867). 
icist, the author of many scientific books. 

‘‘Brewster,’’ Sir David. (1781-1868). A Scotch physicist, dis- 
tinguished as an investigator in the field of optics. 


A celebrated English 


The great 


An English phys- 


“THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


HOW TO LIVE. 
1. “Keying,” ki-ying. 
2. “Owen Feltham.’’ An English author of whom very little 
He wrote a book called, Resolves Divine, Political, 
He died about 1680. 

3. “John Stewart Mill.”” (1806-1873). An English philoso- 
pher and economist. For thirty-five years he was in the employ 
of the East India Company, rising from an humble position to 
the highest post in his department. During most of these years 
he contributed regularly to the Westminster Review. He was 
the author of several books, among which are, Systems of Logic; 


is known. 
and Moral. 


Principles of Political Economy; Essay on Liberty; and Utilita- 
rianism. 


RELIGION IN ART. 

1. ‘‘Hermann.’’ A German prince, born about 16 B.C. He 
is more generally known under the name of Arminius. The 
Germans were writhing under the oppressive rule of the Roman 
Varrus. Hermann professed great admiration for the Romat 
form of government, and advised the general to send a number 
of small detachments from his forces among the German tribes 
in order to hold them better under subjection. Varrus accepted 
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his advice, and whe his troops were scattered, Hermann gave 
the signal for insurrection and the Germans easily conquered 
the Romans. ‘The result was the freedom of Germany from the 
Roman armies. Hermann has always been called the ‘‘libera- 
tor.” 

2. ‘“West,’’ Benjamin. (1738-1820). An Anglo-American 
painter. The “ Death of Wolfe,’ one of his early pieces, ‘‘ may 
pe said to have created an era in the history of British art, from 
the fact that the figures were habited in the costumes appro- 
priate to their time and character. 

~ “De Neuville,’ Alphonse. 

4. “Bruce’s Address.’ 
Robert Burns, beginning, 

‘Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.”’ 

5. The Olympian games were celebrated once every four years. 
The Greeks gathered from all parts of their country at Olympia 
and held this great festival in honor of Zeus. The exercises 
comprised running, leaping, wrestling, boxing, and chariot racing. 
An olive wreath was the victor’s prize. The time intervening 
from one celebration to the next was called an Olympiad. 
The Isthmean games were held in honor of Poseidon (Neptune) 
once every two years. The prize was a wreath of pine. The 
Nemean games, also in honor of Zeus, occurred once in two 
years. The prize was a wreath of parstey which was given for 
the highest skill displayed in poetry and music, as well as for 
contests of physical strength and training. The Pythian festi- 
val, in honor of Apollo, was held in the third year of every Olym- 
piad. The prize was a wreath of laurel, and was won, as the 
Nemean and Isthmean, for skill in the arts of music and poetry 
as well as in the more customary trials of strength. 

6. “Osiris.’’ The great Egyptian divinity, the husband of 
Isis. He was originally the king of Egypt. 

7. ““Typhon.”” An old Egyptian myth tells that on the return 
of Osiris from extensive travels in foreign lands whither he had 
gone to spread the blessings of civilization, he was murdered by 
his brother, Typhon, who cut his body in pieces and threw it 
into the Nile river. Isis afterwards conquered the usurper and 
reigned over Egypt. 

8. “Apis.”” The sacred bullof Memphis. The signs by which 
he was to be recognized as a god, were that he should be black 
with a square, white spot on his forehead, and on his back a 
figure like that of an eagle. When an animal answering to this 
description was found, he was consecrated with ‘great ceremony, 
and conducted to a beautiful residence surrounded with beautiful 
grounds. On his death the whole nation was thrown into mourn- 
ing. 

“Mnevis’’ was the sacred bull worshiped in similar manner at 
Heliopolis. 

The citizens of Mendes worshiped their chief divinity under 
the form of a goat. Some writers have asserted that it was the 
god Pan thus worshiped, but this is not certain. 

g. Saint Thomas Aquinas in his work, ‘‘ Contra Gentiles "’ (Bk. 
I, ch. 13), quotes the arguments of both Plato and Aristotle as 
valid proof of the existence of God.—W. 7. Harris. 

10. I subjoin a list including a few of the -best works in En- 
glish, on ancient art, which of course are to be found in all pub- 
lic libraries. (1) Greek and Roman Sculpture, by Walter Cop- 
land Perry; (2) History of Ancient Sculpture, by Lucy M. 
Mitchell (includes, besides Greek and Roman, Egyptian, Chal- 
dean, Assyrian, Persian, Phoenician); (3) History of Ancient 
Art, by Franz von Reber (including sculpture and painting of 
Egypt, Euphrates Valley, Persia, Western Asia, Greece, Rome, 
and Etruria); (4) History of Sculpture (2 vols.) and History of 
Art (2 vols.) by Wilhelm Liibke (both works cover Egyptian art, 
and the art of Central and Western Asia, as well as Greek and 
Roman); (5) Short History of Art, by Julia B. DeForest, (cover- 
ing the ground of Liibke’s volumes); (6) Manual of Sculpture ; 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek and Roman, by George Redford ; (7) 
History of Art, by Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez—on An- 
cient Egypt, (2 vols.) Chaldea and Assyria, (2 vols.) Phoenicia 


(1836- —). A French painter. 
The poem ‘ Bannock-Burn,’’ by 
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and Cyprus, (2 vols.). A catalogue of the Soule Photograph 
Company, 338 Washington street, Boston, advertises for sale at 
cheap prices a list of many thousand photographs of works of 
art covering all periods, ancient and modern.— HW”. 7. Harris. 


SUNDAY READING. 

1. ‘‘ Aurelius Augustinus,”’ or Saint Augustine. (354-430). A 
Latin father of the church. After spending a very wild youth, 
by the entreaties and prayers of his mother, he resolved to em- 
brace Christianity. Shortly afterwards he was made bishop of 
the church at Hippo. His industry was remarkable. He preached 
at least once every day, and wrote so many books that the titles 
alone make a long catalogue. He led an ascetic life and re- 
quired his priests to do the same; he was extremely bold and 
outspoken against all kinds of wickedness and wrong. 

2. “‘Mr. Keble,” John. (1792-1866). An English poet. He 
was a graduate of Oxford, took deacon’s orders in 1815, and was 
made priest in 1816. Later he was a tutor in Oxford, and then 
professor of poetry. He published sermons, tracts, and pam- 
phlets upon ecclesiastical subjects, besides his poems. 

3. ‘‘Dr. Arnold,’’ Thomas Kerchever. (1800-1853). An En- 
glish clergyman who published a volume of sermons, besides 
several other historical works. 

4. ‘‘Cowper,’’ William. (1731-1800). An English poet. He 
fitted himself for the practice of law, but soon abandoned this 
and gave himself up entirely to literature. He possessed so 
timid a disposition that at one time on being appointed reading 
clerk in the House of Lords, he attempted suicide rather than 
appear before them. During the whole of his life after this time 
he was subject to fits of insanity. His poetry is too well-known 
to need specifying. 

5. ‘Richard Baxter.’’ (1615-1691.) An English divine and 
non-conformist. He was not in sympathy with Cromwell, and 
advocated the return of Charles II. At the Restoration he was 
made one of the king’s chaplains. This favor, however, could 
not shield him from persecution on account of his heresy and 
hostility to the episcopacy. He was tried by Jeffreys, and im- 
prisoned for eighteen months. He was a royalist and an advo- 
cate of the established church, but a foe to absolute power, and 
puritanical in his taste and temper. 


MODERN ITALY. 

1. ‘‘ Baron Ricasoli.’’ (1809-1880). An Italian statesman. 

2. ‘‘Brigandage in South Italy.” London: Sampson, Low & 
Co. 2vols. 1864. 

3. ‘‘Fra Diavola,’’ fra de-a/vo-la. 
nifying ‘‘ brother devil.’’ ‘‘ A sobriquet of Michele Pezza (1760- 
1806), a native of Calabria. According to some accounts, he was 
in early life a goat-herd, afteward a monk, under the name of 
Fra Angelo. Others say that he was apprentieed to a stock- 
inger. Escaping from the workshop or the monastery, he 
joined himself to a band of robbers, of which he soon became the 
leader. On the arrival of the French, he declared for the king of 
Naples, and in 1799 received pardon and office from Cardinal 
Buffo, organized his band, and made an incursion into the Roman 
territory. Subsequently he repaired to Palermo, where he took 
part in an insurrection under the leadership of Commodore Sid- 
ney Smith. Being taken prisoner by treachery at St. Severino, 
he was hanged at Naples in 1806, notwithstanding the interces- 
sion of the English on his behalf, prompted by respect for his 
military prowess. He has been made the subject of various tra- 
ditions and songs, and of an opera by Auber, entitled ‘‘ Fra Dia- 
avola,’’ in which, however, nothing of the character but the 
name has been retained.’’— Webster's Dictionary. 


An Italian expression sig- 


GOD IN HISTORY. 

1. ‘“‘Shalmanezer II.’’ The king of Assyria whose reign lasted 
from 858 to 823 B. C. ‘‘ He is known as the ‘black obelisk king,’ 
from an obelisk seven feet high and twenty-two inches wide, 
now in the British Museum, upon the four sides of which is por- 
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trayed, pictorially and literally, the history of his twenty-seven 
campaigns. These were carried on upon the middle Euphrates, 
in Babylonia, in the mountains of Kurdistan and Armenia, upon 
both slopes of Lebanon, down the valley of the Orontes, and in 
the kingdom of Israel.’ 

2. ‘‘Beth-Horon.”’ A village in Palestine about nine miles 
northwest of Jerusalem. Rather, there were two villages distin- 
‘guished by the names of Upper and Lower Beth-Horon. Be- 
"tween the two is the pass down which Joshua followed the kings 

“of the Amorites. See Joshua, x, 5-II. 

3. ‘‘Ki’shon.”” A brook of Palestine near the foot of Mt. Ta- 
bor. 

4. ‘‘Sis’e-ra.’’ A general in the army of the king of Hazor. 
On his defeat at Mt. Tabor he fled on foot and was ingloriously 
slain by Jael. See Judges iv, 5. 

5. ‘‘Ba/rak.’”” A Naphtalite for whom Deborah, the prophet- 
ess, sent to join her in an expedition against the army of Jabin. 

6. ‘‘Gideon.’”’ A celebrated judge of Israel who freed his na- 
tion from the yoke of the Midianites. 

7. ‘‘Es-dra-e/lon.”” A plain in Palestine extending east and 
west from Scythopolis to Mt. Carmel. 

8. ‘‘Moscow.’’ A large Russian army had assembled on the 
banks of the Nieman to oppose the advance of Napoleon, but 
apparently afraid to meet the irresistible French army, they 
kept slowly retreating before the invaders. During all this 
time, tempests, rains, and famine were falling as scourges upon 
the already exhausted French soldiers, and so retarded théir 
march, and exhausted their frames, that in spite of their first 
brilliant victory, they were unable to defend Moscow when it 
fell into their hands, and were burned out of it and compelled to 
retreat. 

9. ‘‘Ar-ma/da.”’ The great naval armament sent out from Spain 
by Philip II. for the conquest of England. On its way the fleet 
was dispersed by a violent storm, and many of their ships being 
badly shattered, they were obliged to be repaired at Corunna. 
Lord Howard, the English admiral, learning of this went to 
Corunna, learned about their forces, and on his return made 
such preparation to meet them as led to his victory over the 
Spanish. On their return to Spain by the way of the Orkney 
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Islands, they were again overtaken by a storm, and nearly de. 
stroyed. Only fifty-four vessels of the one hundred and thirty 
that left Spain, returned thither. 

10. ‘‘Henry Martyn.”’ (1781-7812). An English missionary, 
For several years he resided in India and Persia. He superin- 
tended the translation of the New Testament into the Hindos. 
tanee and Persian languages. 

11. ‘‘Manu.’’ According to the Hindoo belief, Manu is the 
first ancestor of mankind. He introduced the rite of sacrifice, 
The gods nourished and protected him; during the flood, safe 
within a great fish, he survived the general destruction. He was 
the author of the famous laws which are still regarded by the 
Hindoos as the standard of public and social law. 

12. ‘‘Bazaine,’’ Francis Achille. (1811-—). A French gen- 
eral who rose from a simple soldier in 1831 to be marshall of 
France in 1864. On the outbreak of the war with Prussia he was 
placed in command, near Metz, of one corps. After the defeat 
of one or two generals he took command in place of Napoleon, 
and began a retreat, but was pursued and conquered by the 
Prussians and surrendered his whole army as prisoners of war, 
he himself being permitted his liberty. He was charged by 
Gambetta with treason, was tried in 1873 and sentenced to be 
shot, but his sentence was commuted by President McMahon to 
twenty years imprisonment. 
caped from prison. 

13. ‘‘Charlotte Bronté,’’ bron’te. (1816-1855). An English 
authoress, who, under the vom de plume of ‘‘Currer Bell,”’ wrote 
several novels. 
‘Jane Eyre.” 

14. ‘“‘Erfurt.’’ A fortified town of Prussian Saxony in which 
there was formerly the Augustine convent, of which Luther was 
an inmate for several years. 

15. ‘‘Goldsmith,’’ Oliver. (1728-1774). An English writer; 
author of ‘‘The Traveller,’ ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
many other well-known books. 

16. ‘‘Boniface.’”’ ‘The name of nine popes of the Roman Cath- 
olic church. 


In 1874, aided by his wife, he es- 


Rochester was one of the leading characters in 


and 


17. ‘“Guizot,’’ Francois Pierre Guillaume, ghé-z6. 


1787- 


1874). A French historian and statesman. 
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A connected history of the Huguenot emigration to America 
has at last been written.* It comes from Prof. Charles W. Baird, 
krother to Henry M. Baird, whose History of the Rise of the 
Huguenots in France is the best and least prejudiced account we 
have of that important movement. The present work deals with 
settlements made by the Huguenots both before and after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The two goodly volumes 
carry us through the settlements in the New England states ; 
emigrations to other states he leaves for future volumes. The 
material for the work has been gathered with the greatest care 
and sifted thoroughly. The simple, direct narrative style has 
been used to tell the story. Prof. Baird is not an eloquent writer 
though his theme is certainly one which gives an opportunity 
for impassioned writing; but he does know how to hold the at- 
tention. The book is strongly in sympathy with the Huguenots 
on whom the author looks as among the noblest and firmest 
spirits which entered American life. We believe his estimate of 
Huguenot character to be none too high. Its power ‘‘ amid the 
elements that peopled the new world”’’ has not been properly 
recognized because poorly understood. Prof. Baird’s volumes 
will do much towards bringing about fitting, if tardy, recogni- 
tion. 

Oliver Goldsmith’s quaint and beautiful ballad, ‘“The Hermit,’’t 

*History of the Huguenot Emigration to America. By Charles W. 
Baird, D. D. In two volumes. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


_?The Hermit. A Ballad. By Oliver Goldsmith, With illustra- 
tions. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1886. Price, $3.00. 
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taken from the Vicar of Wakefield, is brought before the lovers 
of good reading in a new attire, a holiday edition with illustra- 
tions by Walter Shirlaw. It is a case in which a poem is really 
made more enjoyable by the artist’s work. The illustrations 
were engraved from full-page paintings and are in the best style 
of the art. 

‘*A Mortal Antipathy,’’* Dr. Holmes’ latest novel, is written 
in his best style. The two strong, opposite types of young wom- 
anhood represented in the leading characters engage the eager 
attention from the first; the hero who is inflicted with a ‘‘ mortal 
antipathy ’’ towards womankind, calls forth the strongest sym- 
pathy; and the delightful ending in which his antipathy is over- 
come by the beautiful heroine, is satisfactory enough to suit the 
most exacting reader. The whole work is a theory in medical 
science elaborated in the guise of an interesting story. 

‘“Through Spain’’+ adds one more to the list of books of 
travel. At the opening the author in a few bold and truthful 
lines, gives a clear outline of the Spain of to-day, and contrasts 
her present condition with her pristine grandeur. The book 
abounds in fine description and entertaining incidents of travel. 
The Escoriel, at once the palace, the cathedral, and the mauso- 
leum of the Spanish kings; and the Alhambra, the great Moorish 
palace, are fully described. A long and interesting chapter is 

*A Mortal Antipathy. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 1885. Price, $1.50. 


¢Through Spain. ‘ By S. P. Scott. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1886. Price, $5.00. 
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devoted to the favorite national pastime,—the “ bull-fight.””, We 
question whether the practice of commencing every chapter with 
astanza in the Spanish language is in keeping with the good 
taste displayed in all the rest of the work. It is finely illus- 
trated, printed on heavy paper, with wide margin, and is at- 
tractively bound. 

The production of ‘‘ Bryant and his Friends’’* has served well 
to increase the high reputation in which Mr. Wilson was before 
held as a writer of biographical sketches. Ten of the leading 
literary characters of America, among whom are Irving, Cooper, 
Poe, and Taylor, together with Bryant are the subjects who sat 
for his pen-pictures. Clear outlines; strongly developed, indi- 
vidual characteristics ; and a pleasing back-ground of incidents 
and associations ; all framed in by the just estimate, keen appre- 
ciation, and kindly criticism of the author, mark the character of 
his work. The last chapter is devoted to shorter accounts of 
several other Knickerbocker writers. 

In “‘ Young Folk’s Queries ’’+ a number of useful lessons on 
many commonplace objects of every-day use, such as needles, 
pins, lamps, the thermometer, and steamboats, are woven in 
with a very cleverly conceived story. The adroit manner in 
which the lessons are brought about, so as to lead the young 
boy who was rather inclined to be too lazy to investigate anything 
for himself, {to asking all the questions, deserves commendation. 
The book is finely illustrated. 

No one has entered more heartily into the spirit of the Christ- 
mas season, and told stories in better keeping with the time than 
has Miss Alcott in Lulu’s Library.t The book isa treasure house 
from which the older people will enjoy drawing out the good 
things for the”children almost as much as the children them- 
selves. 

Miss Lathbury’s Christmas book for little girls|] is one of the 
daintiest of its kind. Every second page is taken up with a 
beautiful colored plate, while on the opposite pages the charm- 
ing little story is_told in verse. 

The Century Co. have ready in fine cloth bindings of attractive 
design the lately completed volumes of their publications, 7he 
Century and St. Nicholas. 

The Chautauqua’Press issues among its other good things a 
dainty ‘‘ home stationery.’’ The design is appropriate and re- 
fined, the paper of the best quality. 

The calendars this season are almost as numerous as the days 
Among them the Emerson ranks high for the 
beauty of its design and coloring. The picture of Emerson on the 
panel is excellent. A pretty variation in the shape of the panel 
comes in the Schiller Calendar (H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N. Y.). 
The usual rectangular piece is changed to a fan.—Selections from 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney enrich the leaves of the Whitney Calen- 
dar (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.). They make delightfully 
fresh and practical daily visitors. The Golden Treasury Cal- 
endar (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia,) is richer in its 
quotations than in artistic merit. The panel is too large for the 
box of leaves. Another weapon in the ‘‘ peaceful war for God 
and home and native land ’’ is the Temperance Calendar (Union 
Signal, Chicago.) Miss Frances E. Willard’s portrait very ap- 
propriately adorns it. In this collection we include a pretty 
fancy book made up of monthly calendars with verses by Austin 
Dobson. The verses are charming and the designs in mono- 
chrome, a happy relief from the gay tints which we find in the 
majority of the cards and calendars of the season.—In the same 
style, but_inferior to it in coloring and design, is the Birth and 


they number. 


*Bryant and his Friends. New York : 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1886. Price, $2 00. 
t Young Folks’ Queries. By Uncle Lawrence. 
B. Lippincott Company. 1886. Price, $2.00. 
tLulu’s Library. By Louise M. Alcott. Boston: 
1886. Price, $1.00, 
|\Ring-a-Round-a-Rosy. 
Worthington. Price, $2.00. 
#A Calendar of the year with verses by Austin Dobson. 
B. Nims & Co., Troy, N. Y. 


By James Grant Wilson. 
Philadelphia: J. 
Roberts Brothers, 
By Mary A. Lathbury. New York: R. 
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Triumph of Cupid*. The verses in the book are merely a pretty 
jingle. 

Messrs. Prang & Co’s Christmas cards for this year are an im- 
provement upon any of their past work. This could hardly be 
otherwise. They are a house who believe in progress and who 
spare neither expense nor pains to improve their lithograpic 
work, secure variety in designs, and skill in treatment of subjects. 
Their prize cards are particularly happy. After a great financial 
and artistic success of their several prize offerings for designs, 
this firm has now supplemented them by an offer of prizes for 
essays on Christmas Cards, the prizes to be given to ladies only. 
We understand it is the object of this offer to ascertain the judg- 
ment of American ladies of what are the requirements of a de- 
sign for a Christmas Card. The prizes offered amount to over 
five hundred dollars. 


* Birth and Triumph of Cupid with Verses by J. W. C. 
by H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
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PARAGRAPHS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


* What I mean to say is, that you’re jest like two thirds o’ the 
women that’s got money enough to take life easy; instead o’ 
turnin’ to an’ findin’ out what there is to do for folks, you turn 
right in on yourselves, an’ a new pain or flutteration somewhere’s 
jest so much clear gain. You won’t let your insides go along, 
unconscious like, the way they’d ought to, but you fret ’em an’ 
worry ’em till you’ve upset ’em enough to keep you busy the 
rest o’ your life. An’ then you fly round ’mongst the doctors an’ 
that’s the way they live. Ain’t there folks enough goin’ to the 
devil for the want o’ help? Ain’t there children enough that are 
a waitin’ to be started on different from their fathers and mothers? 
Ain’t there enough for every livin’ soul to do that’s got money 
an’ got time, every minute long’s they’re on the earth? You're 
a nice woman, that’s easy enough to see, but, lawful heart! you 
hain’t never took hold. You won’t want no doctorin’ when you 
do ; an’ my advice is, stop doctorin’ and go at somethin’ that’ll 
bear mentionin’ when you’ve gone on into the next spere, an’ 
folks ask you what you’ve been about, an’ what kind of a house 
you’ve been buildin’ for yourself over there. You asked what 
my views was. ‘Them’s my views, an’ I’d like to put ’em strong- 
er.”"—From Mrs. Herndon’s Income.* 

The young feller that gin the lecture, and his sister, wus left 
orphans and poor; and she was a good deal the oldest, and she 
set her eyes by him. She educated him, sewed for tailors’ shops, 
and got money, and sent him to school and college so he could 
talk big. 

And it was such a comfort to that sister, to sort o’ rest off for 
an evenin’ from makin’ vests and pantaloons, cheap, to furnish 
him money !—it was so sort o’ restful'to her to set and hear him 
talk large against wimmen’s suffrage and the weakness and in- 
efficiency of wimmen ! . 

He said, the young chap did, and proved it right out, so they 
said, ‘‘that the franchise was too tuckerin a job for wimmen to 
tackle, and that wimmen hadn’t the earnestness and persistency 
and deep forethought to make her valuable as a franchiser— 
or safe.”’ 

His speech made a deep impression on men and wimmen. His 
sister bein’ so wore out, workin’ so hard, wept for joy, it was so 
beautiful, and affected her so powerful. And she said ‘she 
never realized till that minute how weak and useless winimen 
really was, and how strong and powerful men was.”’ 

It was a great effort. And she got a extra good supper for him 
that night, I heard, wantin’ to repair the waste in his system, 
caused by eloquence. She wus supportin’ him till he got a client : 

ret Cicely.t 


I heard a little bird sing out one morning 
While yet the darkness overspread the sky, 

And not a single streak of rose gave warning 
That day was nigh. 


It sang with such a sweet and joyful clearness 
The silence piercing with a note so fine, 

That I was thrilled with sudden sense of nearness 
To Love divine. 


**O weary heart ”’ (it seemed to utter), ‘‘ hearken ! 
God sends a message to you in my song: 
The day is coming, though the shadows darken, 
‘And night is long.” 
—Mary Bradley in Hidden Sweetness. 


SomE EXPERIENCES OF A NOVELIST. ‘“‘I got along pretty 
well with my first few stories. I had some characters around 
me which, a little disguised, answered well enough. There was 


* Mrs. Herndon’s Income. By Helen Campbell. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1886. 
t Sweet Cicely. 


Wagnalls. 1885. 


By “‘Josiah Allen’s Wife.’ New York: Funk & 


Price, $2.00. 


the minister of the parish, and there was an old schoolmaster:. 
either of them served very satisfactorily for grand-fathers and 
old uncles. All I had to do was to shift some of their leading 
peculiarities, keeping the rest. The old minister wore knee. 
breeches. I clapped them on to the schoolmaster. The school- 
master carried a tall gold-headed cane. I put this in the minis- 
ter’s hands. * * * But by and by my stock company began 


to be rather too familiarly known, in spite of their change of 


costume.* * * What could Ido? I must write novels and [| 
must have characters. * * * [came down upon my poor re- 
lations. They were perfectly fair game; what better use could I 
put them to? I studied them up‘carefully, and as there were a 
good many of them I helped myself freely. They lasted me, 
with occasional intermissions, I should say, three or four years, 
I had to be very careful with my poor relations,—they were as. 
touchy as they could be; and as I felt bound to send a copy of 
my novel, whatever it might be, to each one of them,—there 
were as many as a dozen,—I took care to mix their characteristic 
features, so that, though each might suspect I meant the other, 
no ore should think I meant him or her.—/vom A Mortal An- 
tipathy. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

A SEARCH FOR THE WIT OF WOMEN.—The encouragement to. 
attempt this novel enterprise of proving (‘by their fruits ye shal! 
know them’’) that women are not deficient in either wit or hu- 
mor has not been great. Wise librarians have, with a smile, re- 
gretted the paucity of proper material; literary men have pre- 
dicted rather a thin volume; in short, the general opinion of men 
is condensed in the sly question of a peddler who comes to our 
door, summer and winter, his stock varying with the season; 
sage-cheese and home-made socks, suspenders, and cheap note- 
paper, early-rose potatoes and the solid pearmain. This shrewd 
old fellow remarked roguishly: ‘‘ You’re gittin’ up a book, I sec 
*baout women’s wit? ’Twon’t be no great of an undertakin’, 
will it?’ The outlook at first was certainly discouraging. In 
Patron’s ‘‘Collection of Humorous Poetry ’’ there was not one 
woman's name, nor in Dodd’s large volume of epigrams of all 
ages, nor in any of the humorous departments of volumes of se- 
lected poetry. 

Griswold’s ‘‘Female Poets of America’’ was next examined. 
The general air of gloom—hopeless gloom—was depressing. 
Such mawkish sentimentality and despair; such inane and mor- 
tifying confessions; such longings for a lover to come; such sigh- 
ings over a lover departed ; such cravings for ‘‘only’’—‘‘only” a 
grave in some dark, dark solitude. As Mrs. Dodge puts it, 
‘‘Pegasus generally feels inclined to pace toward a graveyard 
the moment he feels a side-saddle on his back.’’ 
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